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Foreword 


This is the eighth volume in the series of The Best One-Aa 
Plays of the year, and contains the best twelve which the 
editor has been able to discover among the plays written ir 
1938. Eight of them come from authors who have not beer 
represented in previous collections. Only two have alread) 
appeared in printed formu 

The amateurs are dit^nly people who take the one-ac 
play seriously. The professional stage continues to ignore it 
although its ‘ full-length ’ plays are often disappointingly 
short. Years ago there were ^ curtain-raisers * lasting twenty 
minutes or so before tlie main play began, and the ancien 
Greeks often used short plays at the end; but our owi 
theatre has no time for either. 

Still, the one-act play continues to be wi'itten and per- 
formed in enormous numbers. In the British Drama Leagu< 
tournament this year more than six hundred teams competed 
most of them offering one-acters, and there were thre< 
hundred and forty-nine entries in Scotland. Apart fron 
these activities, there are many local competitions in placej 
like Blackpool, and there are olliers connected with women’5 
institutes, boys’ clubs, schools, colleges, commercial firms 
and the like. The amateur movement is very much alive. 

But one can foresee other uses of the one-act play ir 
broadcast drama, television, and the film. The makers 0 
films are beginning to think about the possibility of shor 
films treated as serious art and performed by the great stars 
The public is beginning to realize the absurdity of giving 
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the reading of two novels in one day. Many people do it, 
admittedly, but the result is far from satisfying, the iwo 
stories being sadly mixed in the memory, and the final ini’- 
pression being little more than a l^lur which rapidly disap- 
pears» One fulUengtli film lasting ninety minute^s or more, 
a short film of about thirty minutes, followed by the news- 
reel, a silly symphony, and trailers of forthcoming attractions, 
would make an ideal programme. 

The editor of these annual collections is always on the 
look-out for new authors of merit. One of the features of 
1938 has been the rapid advance of the plays of Mr T. B. 
Morris, an extremely versatile writer using both verse and 
prose, who is represented in this volume by Cats of Egypt, 
In claiming for the one-act play a rich variousness of idea 
there is no single new author who by the imagination and 
inventiveness of his work better deserves to be cited among 
the new writers than does Mr Morris. We shall hear much 
more of him during the next few years. His three-act plays 
The Beautiful One and Kinfs Rest are likely to be popular. 

There are several other authors whose work is promising. 
They are fertile in ideas and are quickly mastering the tech- 
nique of play-writing. Among the four established contri- 
butors Mr Harold Brighouse has written a farcical theme 
about the September crisis, which one can only hope is not 
prophetic, and Mr Rubinstein has harked back to the early 
days of Christianity. 

America is represented by two plays : a powerful and 
moving drama by Paul Green and an amusing Mexican 
folk-play by Josephina Niggli. The latter made its first 
appearance in this country in 1938. 


J, W. M. 
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Plans for the Coronation 

By Berttam Henson 


Copyright 1^3^ hy Samuel French^ Ltd,. 



CHARACTERS 


Archbishop 
Lord Chamberlain 
Prime Minister 
Major-domo 
Two Lackeys 

Scene: An ante-c/iamber to the throne-^room in a 
royal palace. 

Time: Present d<ty* 


Appllcatian^ regarding amateur performative's of this play should 
he addressed to Messrs Samuel French^ Ltd,^ 26 Southampton 
Street^ Strand, London, IV.C.2, or 2S 45th Street^ New 
York 



Plans for the Coronation 

The scene is a draped chamber. Gold chairs^ a long tahle^ etc. 
Two lackeys with powdered hair enter and staJid at attention by 
double doors on the left of the spectator. The Major- 
domo^ an old^ widened man in court costume^ hobbles in. 
He is followed by an Archbishop ^ a tall^ thin^ ascetic 
priest in a cardinaVs mourning attire^ violet cassock with 
trairip mantilla^ skull-cap^ and biretta. The latter he 
carries in his hand, 

MAJOR-DOMO [whispering]. The Lord Chamberlaiia — — 
will receive y)ur Grace. 

ARCHBISHOP [awed — whispering back— nervous]. Thanks 
very much. Do I wait here? 

MAJOR-DOMO. Pray be seated. The Prime Minister has not 
yet arrived. 

ARCHBISHOP. Thank you. 

[The Major-domo retires. He is followed by the 
lackeys. The Archbishop coughs^ looks round 
the rooniy consults his watch^ and sits in ct chair. 
He is nervous and agitated. There is a pause, 
[The Lord Chamberlain enters from the throne-room 
on the right of the spectator — a well-built^ 
middle-aged man, 

CHAMBERLAIN [affably]. Archbishop ! 

ARCHBISHOP [rising and offering his hand], Er— how do 
you do? ' . 

The Prime Minister may be a little late. I 
PRIMP coming from Sicily, and 
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ARCHBISHOP. Terrible business tliis, Mr Chamberlain. 
How did it actually happen? The newspapers merely say 

CHAMBERLAIN. Well^ the Press account is official. His 
Majesty was thrown from his horse. Death was instantaneous. 

ARCHBISHOP. Dear me! The Queen was tliere? 

CHAMBERLAIN. At the Archduke*s castle — yes. They are 
all there. 

ARCHBISHOP. Shocking for the dear Archduke — shocking. 

\The Major-domo returns with his lackeys and ushers 
in the Prime Minister^ a fat little man in 
morning clothes. The Major-domo and the 
lackeys then withdraw, 

PRIME MINISTER \hreeiy\ Morning, Archbishop; morning, 
Baron. The train was not on time. You must excuse me if I 
am a little dishevelled. I shaved in the private bathroom of a 
tram-de-luxe, I know of nothing more primitive in all the 
world. Ah, Mr Chamberlain, this is a sad meeting. Arch- 
bishop, the Lord works in a mysterious way. 

ARCHBISHOP. I understand it was a horse and not the 
Deity who is to blame. 

PRIME MINISTER \eyeing hhn^ U7iceTtain\, Well — er — yes. 
\TuT7iing to Chamberlain\ Has the new King been informed? 

CHAMBERLAIN. He is here. 

PRIME MINISTER \amai[ed]. Here? Splendid! Then we 
can see the King this morning. Bring him in. Bring him in. 

ARCiiBisHOP. I think, if I may say so, Mr Prime Minister, 
we should meet his Majesty with something of diffidence and 
solicitude. He is no doubt not a little distraught. Besides, I 
don’t drink we can assume at this stage that he is going to 
allow us to treat him as successive Minis texs have lately and 
regularly treated his august grandfather — by ordering 
lackeys to bring -him in.^' 
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an over-businesslike manner, youi Grace. I imagine that 
neither his Majesty’s nor the Baron’s time is unlimited. 

ARCHBISHOP. Oh, please foigive a humble priest. My 
appointment to the archbishopric is sufficiently green for me 
to be nervous and scared at this morning’s duty. 

PRIME MINISTER. Oh, you’ll get used to it. Don’t forget 
he is a boy of twenty-one. He has been brought up on a 
farm in Africa and is quite raw. 

ARCHBISHOP, H’m. That is what is going to make it the 
more difficult. The newspapers describe him in glowing 
tributes as ‘‘ modest and retiring.” I have a suspicion diat 
means gauche and awkward. Since I suffer from both those 
defects myself, I shan’t know what to say or do, and if his 
Majesty doesn't it’ll be awful. 

[He moves to one of the chaiis at the table, 
PRIME MINISTER. My dear fellah, why not take courage 
by tile fact that he is going to be frightened to death of tis^ 
ARCHBISHOP [turnings standing hy the chair\ We all ought 
to he frightened to death this morning, Mr Prime Minister — 
not merely of being rulers ourselves, but also of crowning one. 
CHAMBERLAIN. Very true, your Grace. [A strained pause. 
PRIME MINISTER [impatient], Well.^ 

CHAMBERLAIN [to Archbishop], Won’t you sit down, 
sir? [To Prime Minister] Mr Prime Minister? [They sit,] 
I have planned — ^ihat is to say, I tliought — that this should 
not be merely a presentation. I thought — it is subject to 
your approval, sir, as die Government — that you might 
make this an occasion for a gesture. As his Majesty’s 
chief adviser, would it not be nice for you at once, upon 
kneeling at his feet, to offer a piece of counsel unconnected 
direcdy with politics, but extremely appropriate to the King 
himself? 

PRIME minister. Oh, what’s that? 
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CHAMBERLAIN. An exercise of die prerogative — die pre- 
rogative of mercy. Surely mercy crov/ns a King? 

PRIME MINIS’! ER [sparkling^. Yes, yes! That sounds all 
right. 

ARCHBISHOP, Letting out the prisoners or something? 

CHAMBERLAIN. One has to consider the safety of the 
Slate. I don't suggest letting out more than one. 

PRIME MINISTER. One? 

ARCHBISHOP, Will not die selection be a little invidious? 

CHAMBERLAIN, Well, I will give you the same choice as 
was presented to a certain Governor of Judea and his advisers 
— a thief or a prophet. 

PRIME MINISTER. Prophet? 

CHAMBERLAIN. I place him as high. But the late King and 
his advisers honoured him, before his downfall, as a man of 
deep knowledge and wisdom, a man of great spirit, a pioneer, 
a benefactor. 

PRIME MINISTER, 111 gaol? In one of our gaols? Impos- 
sible ! 

CHAMBERLAIN, Alas 1 All things are possible. Sir. This, I 
will grant you, is shameful. 

PRIME MINISTER. I should think so. ril bet it was before 
I took office. 

CHAMBERLAIN. The vetdict against him dates before any 
of us took office, before our kingdom itself was founded. It 
dates from the primal ignorance, superstition, and stupidity 
of mankind. 

PRIME MINISTER. Thafs a comfort. quite began to 
disturb me. Now, our Party is particularly careful always to 
follow 

ARCHBISHOP [out of patience\. Tell me, Baron, who is 
this — er — delinquent ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. Not a delinquent from corruption or vice. 
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He was punished for being a scientist, and is in prison for 
being a scientist. 

ARCHBISHOP [disturbed^ Now I know whom you mean, 

PRIME MINISTER. Who does lie mean? 

CHAMBERLAIN. I hope to convince you that the time is 
ripe to advise his Majesty upon a case that brought to light 
questions which not only were unanswered, but have not 
been faced. The criminal lam pleading for once held the 
most exalted position in medicine. He was court physician 
to our monarchs. He assisted in bringing the present sovereign 
into the world. In a sense the King owes his life to him, and 
therefore his reign. That is why I think it is appropriate 

PRIME MINISTER [realiiitigy and startled]. No, no, no, no. 
Please, Mr Chamberlain! I didn’t think you were going to 
refer to that, 

ARCHBISHOP. Yes, Baroo. Is it really necessary to rake 
tliat up ? 

CHAMBERLAIN, Rake it up.^ Does your Grace think it is 
forgotten — disposed of? 

ARCHBISHOP. His Sentence was commuted. 

CHAMBERLAIN [contemptuously]. To life! My God! The 
brain of a genius! Was that a lesser crime than to have 
hanged him?“ 

PRIME MINISTER. He was a fanatic. He was a fanatic. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Such courage in such a world as this must 
needs appear so. I don’t mind telling you I had thought of 
asking the Chief Justice, who tried him, to meet you here and 
give you his view^. He made them pretty public at tlie trial. 
But he performed a duty imposed upon him. The judges have 
to administer the letter of the law. But I have you here, my 
lord Archbishop ; and you are in a position of guidance — 
spiritual, ultimate, final guidance. 

ARCHBISHOP. I cannot discuss this, 

B 
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PRIME MINISTER. Why not? 

ARCHBISHOP. My dear Baron, what has it to do with me? 

CHAMBERLAIN, With you? Everything. I am not caring 
for tills many’s life now — any more than he does. What could 
your miserable crumbs of freedom be to him now — even 
your grovelling at his feet for his pardon, if that were any 
use? It is not for one man’s freedom I am asking, but for the 
freedom of truth. 

ARCHBISHOP \smiling\ You could demand as much for 
every doctrinaire. You cannot be serious. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Archbishop, was that man a murderer? 

ARCHBISHOP. Dear me, dear me, that case was a most 
heartbreaking scandal. I must beg of you . . , My memory 
of the man is sufficiently reverent to wish to preserve silence 
on such a 

CHAMBERLAIN [interrupting with impatience^ getting up\ 
Reverent ! Reverent cowardice ! Reverent liunkum ! 

PRIME MINISTER [under his breatJi\. Baron, Baron! 

ARCHBISHOP. The case would not have been so unpardon- 
able had tlie child been incurably diseased. Mind you, I am 
not admitting by that tliatRie principle would be affected 

chamberlain. But, your Grace, it was the principle he 
wanted to affect, he wanted to challenge. The whole case 
would have missed its aim if it had been one where you 
could have pardoned him or in any way patched up a 
reconciliation of two opposite — fundamentally opposite — 
points of view. 

PRIME MINISTER. Well, that’s where he did himself in, 
you see. I mean, he ffivorced public sympathy. After all, 
you can’t go 

CHAMBERLAIN. That was his object. He didn’t want 
public condolence. He wanted the public to face a certain 
question. 
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PRIME MINISTER. Oh, well, of course. You mean he was 
up the pole? 

CHAMBERLAIN \nodding\ That, I suppose, is it. He was a 
practical scientist. He didn't understand public opinion. In 
other words, he fondly imagined it was an opinion, instead of 
being merely an emotion, and a violent, unshiftable one at that. 

ARCHBISHOP. No, really, really, my dear Baron 

CHAMBERLAIN. Well, what did he do.^ What coidd he 
do? He was goaded by a stupid article in a Sunday news- 
paper which resulted in his book being withdrawn. He 
was even hauled before a magistrate for blasphemy and 
obscenity 

PRIME MINISTER. Our party wasn't in ofHce. We opposed 
that prosecution, 

ARCHBISHOP. Oh, for heaven's sake 

CHAMBERLAIN, Nobody co'uld have opposed the prosecu- 
tion that followed — the prosecution that followed his visit 
to a certain police-station of his own accord one morning 
some months later — the prosecution for murder — and the 
Archbishop and you, sir, both know it. 

ARCHBISHOP- That in itself was tlie act of a madman. 

CHAMBERLAIN [resuming his seat\ Quite. Think of it; he 
hadn't come to you with a case to arouse your sympathies, 
but your thought — indeed, it was a case that went to the 
root principle of his claims. The son of a distinguished 
painter had been brought into the world with an eye 
one inch and a half — only an inch and a half — misplaced 
upon the face — ^in the cheek. [Suddenly clenching his teeth] 
Hideous ! Hideous ! It was not a case of an imbecj[{^^ or a 
cripple or venereal disease. The child would have grown 
up merely uSterably awful to look upon. Its father was 
the greatest portoit painter of the day, Irony 1 The King’s 
physician attended die accouchemenu He placed Ids hands 
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upon that child’s mouth and did not allow u to breathe. And 
the next morning he went himself to a police-station. This 
latter nicety is not invariably followed in practice, 

ARCHBISHOP [turning to him shocked^. Do you suggest 
that the medical profession makes this a habit? 

CHAMBERLAIN. I knew a case where a nurse threatened to 
denounce a doctor friend of mine in similar circumstances — 
but such zealj I am glad to hope, is not common, 

PRIME MINISTER. Of coui'se we know it goes on. 

CHAMBERLAIN, And do you prefer that it should go on 
underground.^ 

PRIME MINISTER. Yes, I think so. It is difficult to see, if 
you are to sanction it legally, where you are to draw the line. 
The fatlier might have objected to the colour of the child’s 
eyes. 

CHAMBERLAIN [smiling], I am assuming that the medical 
profession can be trusted to exclude the operation of frivolous 
motives even without that statutoiy supervision whicli I 
imagine will follow the alteration of the law as a matter of 
course, 

ARCHBISHOP. Can we hope iliat the strictest legal safe- 
guards will exclude altogether the operation of unscrupulous 
motives ? 

CHAMBERLAIN [sighing], No, your Grace, I am afraid we 
can’t. But I do not think that risk is very special to this case. 
In this world we are forced daily to bestow enormous lesponsi- 
bilities upon our fellows. Look at the judge, the priest, the 
statesman. Look at us now — king-makers ! 

ARCHBISHOP [pondering]. That is undoubtedly true. I am 
conscious of that risk myself whenever I visit my own doctor ! 
But I should have thought that for that very reason we do not 
want to mcreaj^e the responsibilities of the medical profession. 
How is it proposed to define the period of infancy during 
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which the divine behest '' Suffer little children ” is to be 
disregarded ? 

PRIME MINISTER. YeSj after all, this is a Christian country. 
We have no right to interfere with the work of God. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Even when a child is to suffer horribly and 
can never take its place, in responsibility or in privilege, in 
the life of human society? 

ARCHBISHOP [^rave]. You are putting to our frail minds a 
fearful and appalling question. 

PRIME MINISTER. What I have got to do is to make as 
much peace as I can between the legion of conflicting opinions 
which will inundate me if I consider the release you are sug- 
gesting. And I must confess that your suggestion that I 
should undertake to attempt anything of the kind fills me 
with dismay. 

CHAMBERLAIN [amxiscd], I fully sympathize with the 
Prime Minister. I did not intend to burden your Excellencies 
with the work of a royal commission this morning; yet I 
believe that a much larger body of opinion than we realize is 
behind my own perplexity — and I do not deny that it is 
perplexity — upon this extremely difficult question. All I am 
urging is for us to accept the responsibility of reopening the 
question — which would ensue, I agree, from the expression 
of royal pardon for which I am asking — and I do appeal to 
you, Archbishop, to give to the matter your earnest con- 
sideration. 

ARCHBISHOP [sadly and sympathetically^. You do not 
appeal in vain, I can assure you, my Lord Chamberlain. It is 
a matter to which I have given heart-searching thought, ever 
since that terrible trial and sentence upon a man whom I had 
held in high esteem. But you must appeal not to my poor 
understanding, nor to a mere human compassion, but to an 
Intelligence and a Mercy whose guidance in this matter I 
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believe to be clear and unambiguous, / only know that if 
ever this world ceases to regard the killing of a little child as 
a terrible thing — well, I, for one, would not answer for our 
fate. That state of the world which die Church dreads above 
all others is when faith in the wisdom and providence of God 
has given place to an overweening faith in the wisdom of 
man. I tremble to imagine what audacities and cruelties might 
then be perpetrated in the name of scientific experiment. You 
wrong me, Baron, if you think that I rejoice at die death of a 
sinner or have not been troubled at this doubtless sincere 
man’s prolonged imprisonment — indeed, so much troubled, 
since I knew him personally, that I went into seclusion over 
this case. Bui when he persisted beyond the province of the 
scientist, to join contest, not in writings alone, but in dreadful 
deeds, in the sphere of ethics, I believed then, and I believe 
still, that his crime was not only murder but blasphemy, if 
not indeed the sin against the Holy Ghost, the denial of the 
providence of God. I can only do for him now what I did 
for him then, and what I do for you and for all your genera- 
tion — pray for you. 

CHAMBERLAIN \}vith dccp^ quiet anger and despair\ Prayl 
Is that all the light die Church can give us 

ARCHBISHOP {grave\. It is all she ever dared to pretend to 
give, 

CHAMBERLAIN. We are asked to believe on all hands to-day 
that there is no real conflict between science and religion. 

ARCHBISHOP, Obviously Truth is not divided against her- 
self, but the minds of men will always be in conflict so long 
as they do not accept an ultimate authority. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Papal infallibility 1 

ARCHBISHOP. Oh, no — the Source and Cause of that 
humble margin of guidance. 

[There is a pause. The Chamberlain sniffs^ realising 
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that his hy no means irresistibh eloquence has 
encountered the immovable objection. 

CHAMBERLAIN, The Churcli is losing ground, your 
Eminence. 

ARCHBISHOP. She has sometimes lost boundaries, but * 
never her foundations in the human heart. 

CHAMBERLAIN [incensed by his blandness]. Quite. But there 
is fear and credulity and stupidity in the human heart. The 
modern world is conscious of how much those factors con- 
stitute the strength of the rock of St Peter. 

ARCHBISHOP [with possion]. The modern world is destroy- 
ing itself witli vain doctrines more incredible and fearsome 
than the Church at her darkest ever lived to quench by the 
fires of her higher light, Where is to be the end if the child 
whose eye offends the fastidious taste of a portrait-painter is 
to have its precious soul plucked from its nurturing soil to be 
flung to the eternal unknown? 

CHAMBERLAIN {rapidly\ Birth on this planet is cheap — 
sordidly, terrifyingly cheap. Visit the slums. See the children 
multiplied for the labour markets. Is the Church so blind 
that she does not know she is encouraging it? 

PRIME MINISTER. Now, really, you know, I am all in 
favour of eugenics, Most excellent thing. But public opinion 
isn’t ripe for it. It is not yet a practicable party issue. 

ARCHBISHOP [sighing^ relapsing^ and turning away\. There 
are times, certainly, when I could pardon the murder of 
politicians. 

PRIME MINISTER. Now, HOW, my dear Archbishop, is that 
fair? I am on your side. 

ARCHBISHOP \choHng — exasperated]. This fellow under- 
stands neither you nor me, Baron. 

CHAMBERLAIN. You both understand me. That is the 
crime of it. But you hide behind your Scriptures, andyow 
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hide behind your newspapers. There isn’t a penn’orth to 
choose between either of you. 

ARCHBISHOP \yvith great haiiteur\ Have you done? 

CHAMBERLAIN \shrugging — bowing^ Yes, your Giace, I 
have done. I can only now appeal to earthly help, to a fellow- 
man — to tlie Prime Minister. 

\The Major-domo comes in from right with the lackeys. 

PRIME MINISTER. I — I — as I said before, if public opinion 
had not been so outraged by this fellow’s theoiies I might 
consider even disregarding the Church 

ARCHBISHOP, Tiampling upon the Church. Say it^ 

PRIME MINISTER. No, no, you misunderstand me. 

ARCHBISHOP. Oh, what does it matter? 

CHAMBERLAIN [rising]. Yes, Major-domo? 

MAJOR-DOMO. His Majesty is ready for audience. 

[The Prime Minister jumps to hts feet. 

ARCHBISHOP [rising]. Good. Pei haps you will be good 
enough, Baron, to conduct us to the King. 

CHAMBERLAIN. And you tliitilc, thereby, to escape the 
judgment. Very well. Please announce us, Ma]or-domo. 

[The lackeys throw back the doors on the right. 
The Major-domo advances^ announcing: 

MAJOR-DOMO. His Grace the Lord Archbishop. 

[The Aichhtshop bows to the Prime Minuter and 
goes to enter. But he stands stock-still as his 
eyes fall upon the King in the next room. He 
clutches his hands and cans a terrified glance at 
the Chamberlain. Without a word he rushes 
back into the ante-chamber., biting his fist and 
trembling. 

ARCHBISHOP. God! 

PRIME MINISTER. What’s Wrong? [Looks into roomi] Ahl 
[A cry of dismay.] Baron 1 Baron ! 
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CHAMBERLAIN. In to the throne — to your knees ! 

PRIME MINISTER What is it? My God! What 

is it? 

ARCHBISHOP. Come away! Come away! 

PRIMEMINISTER [rccoilhig — shielding his eyes\ . A mons ter ! 
A monster ! 

CHAMBERLAIN. Your King! [Hurriedly to the Major- 
domo] Shut it out. [The Major-domo retires into the throne- 
room^ closing the doors l\ Now you know something of what 
drove the King's physician mad, as you call it. He saved diat 
creature's life^ and spent the remaining years of his own life 
trying to expiate the shame of it. Now you know why we 
have kept this secret, pretending that the Prince was being 
educated abroad. An accident to the King while hunting has 
brought that to the throne. 

ARCHBISHOP, We cannot — we cannot crown it! 

CHAMBERLAIN, We must We may Hot ctown anyone but 
the rightful heir so long as he lives — and I am advised that 
this tiling may crawl about the floor another seventy years. 

ARCHBISHOP [sinking into a chair and burying his head in his 
hands]. Oh, Christ, have mercy upon us! Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord, have mercy ! 

PRIME MINISTER [falling into a chair[. What are we going 
to do? My God! What are we going to do? 

CHAMBERLAIN. That is what we are here to discuss — 
plans for die coronation. [There is a long pause ^ then,^ speaking 
slowly] Well, gentlemen, who is going to be the first to open 
the discussion? [Long pause. 
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The Southern Cross 


The curtain rises on the scraggly^ ruined garden of Major 
Olivers old Southern mansion — a side view which does 
not show the dwelling. Entrances at upper and lower right 
and upper and lower left. At the left front is a clump oj 
boxwood shrubbery.^ and in the right centre a weatherworn 
little summer-house^ with a few rose-vines growing up it and 
roses in early bloom. An empty rocking-chair and a garden 
seat are beside the summer-house. Projecting diagonally 
in at the right rear is the corner of an iron picket- fence. 
Behind it the grey squat shapes of two or three tombstones 
are seen. Fred Jones^ a muscular young man of twenty- 
five or -sixj dressed in neat homespun farm clothes y is 
sitting on the sill of the summer-house idly strumming a 
guitar which he holds in his lap. Presently his voice rises 
into accompanying song and then dies away. 

FRED [m half-disting uished words\ . 

I looked at my father, and my father he said, 

O stay at home, my dearest son, to follow in my stead. 

0 stay at home and cease your fret to seek a fairer 

land 

Way out in Texas on the old Rio Grande. 

1 looked at my mother, and my mother she said, 

The aching heart within my breast is weighted down 

like lead ; 

The aching heart will break to know Til never touch 
your hand 

Way out in Texas on the old Rio Grande. 

29 
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\H& stops and sits staring before him^ then lays him- 
self hack against a post^ gn^ing up at the rose- 
vines overhead. A moment passes^ and Clara 
Oliver comes slowly in at the right tear by the 
cemetery fence. She cantes some wild flowers 
in her flmy wide-brimmed hat. Stopping by the 
fence^ she picks a few scattered daisies^ then 
stands and stares over at the tombstones. She is 
a rather tall^striking young woman with a clean- 
cut aristocratic face^ a little pensive and sad^ 
perhaps^ but beautiful. Her eyes are latge and 
darky and her thick dark hairy piled in a coil 
round her heady is fastened with a silver comb 
and two or three amber-coloured hairpins. She 
is dressed in her Sunday best — the style of the 
eighties — a greenish sort of crispy silky set with 
a delicate lace collar. For a moment she ga^es at 
the tombstones y then moves along the rear^ break- 
ing off a bloom here and there in the gulden. 
Coming over to the summer-house y she begins 
gathering roses y climbing up on the old garden 
seat to do so. The seat creaksy and Fred 
Jones sits up quickly and moves hts guitar 
with a bumping sound. Clara looks down a bit 
startled. 

CLARA \in a low level voice that betrays no shadow of !iUrprise\. 
Am I disturbing your rest? 

FRED [springing up\. Oh, no. [Stretching himself a bit\ The 
Sunday laziness got me. I been sitting here— oh, just picking 
the guitar and thinking, 

CLARA. I hope they were pleasant thoughts. 

goes on plucking the roses with businesslike 
movements of her deft hands. 
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FRED. Well — yes, depending on how you look at it Can 
I help you gather die roses? 

CLARA. No, thank you, Td rather you played something. 

I see you have the guitar. 

FRED [after a moment]. Well — and then maybe Til want to 
ask you a question. [He looks over at her, then stands turning 
the guitar in his hands.] Thads a good guitar you’ve got, I 
appreciate your letting me play it while Tve been here. 

CLARA [after another pause]. I told you last night it was 
yours, I wouldn’t know one chord from another now. You 
keep it 

FRED [with a smile]. Then I suppose I would be a real 
tiamp. And I could stop in towns, play a bit, and now and 
then take up a collection. Please, sir, mister, just a copper. 
No, you’d better keep it. Some day you might want to play 
it again. Where I’m going to ids muscle power and not music 
that’s needed. 

CLARA [sitting down in the rocking-chair and beginning to 
arrange the flowers from the hat]. You haven’t maybe — been 
thinking about it all — all differently since last night? 

FRED. Differently how? 

CLARA. I — I thought [Her voice fades away and then 

rises again.] About going on to Texas — drought maybe 
you’d give up the idea. 

FRED. Good gracious ! [With an abrupt laugh] I suppose 
it does look like that. Here I’ve been camped about your 
house for three days — only fifty miles from home — eating 
and 

CLARA [interrupting]. But look at the work you’ve done! 
Fixed the fences, mended the barn doors. [With a gesture of 
her hand behind her] Mowed die weeds out of the garden, cut 
die grass on the lawn, and already made everything look — 
look nicer, much nicer. 
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FRED. Pshaw, thafs nothing. Td like to do a thousand 
times more. [Turning and looking at her\ Yell, it must seem 
mighty queer to you that a stranger like me should stop m 
from a thunderstorm for an hour and slay thiee days. This 
is the fourth. 

CLARA. No, it doesn’t at all. 

FRED. There’s a reason I haven’ — haven’t gone on any 
farther, Miss Clara. You know that. 

[He stops and looks at her* 

CLARA [without looking up\ Towards Texas 

FRED. Yes, towards Texas, And I was to meet some other 
fellows at the railroad. They’ve gone. I’m still here. 

CLARA [murrmirmg\ Lots of people aie going to Texas 
now, aren’t diere.^ 

FRED. Lots and lots of them — going out, taking a new 
start, beginning all over again. [Sweeping the guitar with his 
hand] IVe told you that already, 

CLARA. Only once. 

FRED, Yes, all going on, and Vm not gone. Here’s my 
money in my pocket. It’s only twenty miles more to the rail- 
road. You must have thought Oh, of couise I don’t 

mean that you’ve been specially thinking about it, l^ut it must 
have crossed your mind that — well, that if I’ve really got a 
piece of Government land waiting out there, I ought to be 
going on to settle it. 

CLARA. Maybe you won’t want to settle on that land. 
Maybe you might stay on here. [Hurriedly as he is about to 
speak!] You’ve said yourself that we need somebody mighty 
bad to work here, to take care of things. 

[Her voice dies out again^ and she sits gripping the 
flowers in her hand. 

FRED. You need somebody, all right — everything’s going 
to rack and ruin. 
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CLARA. We wouldn’t have much to pay you with at first. 
But maybe 

FRED \a cold note suddenly in his voice]. But maybe I could 
get along — yes ? 

CLARA. Yes. 

FRED [vehemently]. Yes, as a hired man. That’s what Tm 
leaving from, I tell you. [Gesturing behind him] Back there I 
was a hireling. It was one day’s work after another, all for 
the other man. That’s why I’m going to Texas — going, I tell 
you, where I can be something, a free man, a man with a 
future, with sometliing ahead, something big. Up in them 
hills ploughing in die burning summer, cutting the man’s 
timber in the freezing winter, driving, driving, at the word 
of command, moving when he said move, stopping when his 
whistle blew — seemed like sonrle time my mind would break 
all to pieces, I weren’t made for a slave. Something in my 
heart kept pushing me up and on — myself, me, on to freedom. 
Back there the name of Jones is common as gully dirt, but 
some day in Texas it’ll have a meaning. 

CLARA. Yes, I’m sure of it 

FRED. Are you? 

CLARA. Yes, you’ll do great filings out tliere, Fred. 

FRED [almost sharply]. Then why do you tell me to stay 
here? 

CLARA, Oh — then I shouldn’t. I’m sorry. 

FRED [fiercely y half to himself]. No, it’s the other way 
round. Why have I stayed here as long as I have? What 
keeps me here? 

[He sits looking at ClarCy but she never raises her 
eyes. 

CLARA [presently]. Then you’ll be going soon. 

FRED. Soon, soon, I tell you — ^maybe to-day, [For a 
moment they sit in silence, Fred watches her hands working the 
c 
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flowers into little honquets,] They’re purty flowers. What are 
they for? 

CLARA. For the exercises. [Looking up at the Ifls 
almost time for the folks to be here. 

FRED [abstractedly\. What exercises? 

CLARA. It’s Memorial Day, and we’re having a little cere- 
mony there in the burial-ground. We always do — every year. 

FRED. Hum, like a poem I once read in a schoolbook. 

CLARA [softly\. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest^^ 

FRED. Yes, that’s the one I learned. What sort of cere- 
mony do you have? 

CLARA. Very simple. Father says a few words, and I’ll 
lay these flowers down for remembrance. 

FRED. Oftltedead? 

CLARA. Of the dead — our people. 

FRED. It sounds sad enough. 

CLARA. WeTe proud to do it. 

FRED. Yes, that’s just it 

CLARA. What? 

FRED. Oh, nothing. Will you have a big crowd ? 

CLARA [with a little low laugl{\. There’s Father and Uncle 
Kiah and myself. And Mr David is coming. 

FRED, Mr David — yes, he said so the other night when he 
was here. 

CLARA, Since we were children together he has never 
missed the day. 

FRED. He’s got a good reason. 

CLARA [ignoring his remarL\. And you’re invited — that’ll 
make five, 

FRED. Thank you. 

CLARA. You’re welcome. 

[With an irritated movement Fred picks up the guitar 
and strums it^ then Begins singing. 
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FRED, 

I looked at my sister, and my sister she said, 

0 brother mine, you’d leave your home, your fire** 
side, and your bed, 

0 brother mine, but not your love for any foreign 

strand 

Way out in Texas on the old Rio Grande. 

1 looked at my lover, and my lover she said. 

Though bitter were the road we go, the suffering on 

ahead, 

Though bitter be the road to death, with you Td 
take my stand 

Way out In Texas on the old Rio Grande, 

CLARA \after a moment\ That’s nice — the way you sing it, 
FRED, And I had a question to ask. \As she says 7io thing] 
Do you think a woman would do that? [Clara makes no 
answer,] Suppose there was some one, would she go with 
me — I mean with him — witli the man 
CLARA. What do you think? 

FRED. I’m asking you, Miss Clara. 

CLARA [after a moment,^ looking up]. Maybe she couldn't 
go, Fred. 

FRED [fiercely]. But she would if she loved him. [In sudden 
alarm as he stares at her hand] Look, your hand is bleeding, 
[He fumbles in his pockets^ finally pulls out a hand- 
kerchief and comes over towards her* 

CLARA [her hand going out and taking the handkerchief 
quickly]. It's nothing — one of tlie thorns, [She wraps up her 
finger,] Tm — -Fm ruining your handkerchief, 

FRED [spontaneously]. Oh — Miss Clara — [Help- 

lessly] But I can't talk to you. Sitting here last night I could. 
Now to-day you seem so — so far off 
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\He turns and grips om of the posts with his two hands ^ 
making the little sum/ner-house shiver violently. 
CLARA. You’ll shake it down if you don’t mind. 

FRED. That’s what I feel like doing — tear it down — 
[gesturing around hitYi\ tear it all down — that’s the trutli — 
save you from it all — this rot, this death- 

CLARA [in deep agitatiori\. You mustn’t talk like that any 
more. You promised. 

[Fred drops his hands from the post and stands 
looking off. 

[Major John Oliver enters lower left. He is a dilapi'- 
datedy raw-boned man of some sixty-five or more^ 
with a tangle of h on-grey hair ^ deep-set fox-red 
eyesy a high^ hooked^ aristocratic nose^ and a 
clean-shaven face except for a short military 
moustache. He is dressed in a spotless white 
shirty dark trousers ^ and carpet slippers. He 
Walks with the aid of a cane and carrier a little 
book in his hand. Clara rises. 

MAJOR [in a quavery^ punctilious voice\. It’s warmer than I 
thought out here. I forgot my fan, Clara, 

CLARA [ciJ the Major sinks wearily into the rocking-chair\ 
ril get it. 

UA]0'^\hlowingouthishreat!i\. Another hot summer, anodaer 
hot summer coming on. Please lay out my uniform too, Clara, 

CLARA. And the sabre also? 

, MAJOR [staring at her]. And my arms as usual. And then 
I want you to come back and finish that chapter in my 
phrenology book. 

CLARA. Yes, Father. 

goes away at the lower left, and the Major sits 
with the book open before him. Fred still stands 
looking off before himy holding the ^ guitar by the 
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neck. The Major gives him a piercing look out 
of his deep-s^t eyes and then tremblingly puts on 
a pair of spectacles and stares at the book, 

MAJOR \now looking over at Fred agairl\. Phrenology is a 
great science^ my friend. Know anything about it? 

FRED. No, sir, Major Oliver, I don’t. 

MAJOR. Through cranial markings the powers and con- 
stituents of both the character and the soul are known. 
\Feellng the top of his once lordly head\ Here, for instance, 
between tlie bump of wisdom and the bump of unselfishness, 
lies another bump, largely developed. Do you know what 
that might be? \FTed shakes his head and stares round at the 
Majorl\ Why, the bump of survival. A virtue and a power 
long possessed by the race of Olivers. \Closmg his book and 
slowly taking off his spectacles^ I should like the privilege of a 
few words with you, sir, 

FRED [quietly]. All right, sir. 

MAJOR [lifting a long^ clawlike hand in the air]. You will 
indulge me — an old man [}vheeiing] and a very sick one. 
[Fred lowers his head,] It might interest you to know that 
for more than a hundred years this mansion [with a slight 
gesture towards the left] — a mansion known in story and song 
as the birtliplace of statesmen and gallant soldiers — this man- 
sion has long been famous for its hospitality. That being 
true, you must know it has grieved me no little that you, our 
latest visitor, have had to sleep in the bam. 

FRED, You couldn’t hardly call me a visitor, Major. I 
just stopped in out of the rain. 

MAJOR [almost gently]. And the rain has been over for three 
days, sir. old^ desolate voice now filling with a sterner^ 
harder note] However, though you claim to be nothing 
but a casual caller and a stranger, your behaviour the last few 
days argues differently for the future. You understand me? 
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FRED, No, sir, I don’t. 

MAJOR. Then in plainer words, my hospitality is being put 
to quite a strain so far as you are concerned. \_Qidckly\ Pardon 
my crudeness in expressing myself. Perhaps you could state 
it better because of your experience as a tramp on the roads. 

FRED. I’m not a tramp on the roads. 

MAJOR. We will not debate that subtle point. 

FRED. I reckon I understand what you are driving at. 

MAJOR. Then very good, and there is no need to pursue 
the subject further. 

FRED. Yes, but tliere is. I want to say something. 

MAJOR [picking up his hooJc[. Oh, please don’t apologize, 
for — again to speak bluntly and with pain — we haven’t be- 
grudged you your food, young man. For, like the Samaritan 
in the Scriptures, we have never turned anyone away from 
our door empty-handed, though now, owing to the irony 
told of in the briefs and chronicles of history which has 
allowed us to be plundered by our Northern enemies, our 
store of goods is sorely depleted. [With sudden and harsh 
brutality\ And now that we understand each other I bid you 
farewell and godspeed. [With biting sarcasm\ Tile grass- 
grown plains of Texas are calling you to come and help 
build a new and mighty commonwealth. You a budding 
statesman. And so I bid you good-bye — not to-day, not to- 
morrow, nor next day, but now. 

FRED. I take that to mean you are ordering me off your 
premises, as the lawyers say. 

MAJOR. You catch my intent perfectly. I am. 

FRED. All right, Fm going, but not before I talk to you 
and Miss Clara 

MAJOR. If you persist in using my daughter’s name 
familiarly Til be driven to the necessity of getting my horse 
pistol from its velvet case and shooting you down like a dog. 
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FRED [i^^gri/y]. No, tliat yon u/on't. 

MAJOR, Yes, but I will. In defence of my daughter’s 
honour — no — white trash 

FRED. Tm not afraid of you or your name, Major Oliver, 
Maybe I am what you call poor white trash. Maybe my folks 
never lived in a great mansion like yours. We never owned 
negroes and fast horses and ate the fat of the land and walked 
in fancy silks and laces and wallowed in the lap of love the 
way you did. No, we didn’t. But we fought the Civil War 
and died at Manassas and Gettysburg and Seven Pines just the 
same as you. My father was killed at Cold Plarbour — and he 
didn’t know what he died for either. 

MAJOR [lifting his cane]. No more of your fine words, hear 
me ! I’ve had enough these last few days. 

FRED \bitteTly\ The proud Olivers! But look at your 
daughter. She millcs the cowj feeds the pigs, does the work 
of a negro. Here in poverty you sit, grinding out her life. 
What chance is there for her here in this godforsaken place? 
I tell you 

[He looks off at the left, and suddenly stops as Clara 
comes in with a palm-leaf fan which she hands 
to the Major. She also carries a hook under 
her arm. 

MAJOR [with gentle dignity]. Thank you, my child. [Cock- 
ing his head and listening] I hear old Tom whinnying down 
at the barn, [With a look up at the sun] Time to feed him. 

CLARA [to Fred]. Will you please attend to him, Fred? 

FRED [conscious of the tone of her voice]. I’ll ’tend to him, 
Miss Clara, this last time. 

CDARA [in the same level voice]. Thank you. I pulled some 
grass for him. It’s in the harness-room. Get it. [As Fred 
starts away] He should have water too. 

FRED [in the tone of a menial]. Yes, ma^am, Miss Clara^ 
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\He goes quickly out at the lower right, Clara stands 
looking after him. The Major obsei ves her out 
of the corner of his eye for a moment* 

MAJOE, Sit down, Clara. 

CLARA [as if suddenly Waking up\, How’re you feeling to- 
day, Father? [Turning and then looking at him as he gaies back 
at her'\ Did you sleep well? 

MAJOR. Oh — yes — ^welL [Changing his tone with an effori\ 
Tve just got up. 

CLARA. Then you’ve had a long rest. I tried to keep quiet 
and not wake you. 

MAJOR. I was already awake at daybreak and heard you 
tiptoeing about the house- — at daybreak and it Sunday, Clara. 
\A testy ^ querulous note in his voice\ So you went to church 
this morning? 

CLARA [her deep^ throaty voice as always gentle and unhurried]^. 
Yes, 

MAJOR. Did they all gather around you and pray for you 
and for my sinful soul? 

CLARA. No, Father. [Turning towards the Major^ Can I 
fetch you a glass of water ? 

MAJOR. No, thankee. And who was there — at the church? 

CLARA. A lot of people. 

MAJOR. Strange people? 

CLARA. Yes, to me diey were. 

MAJOR. Aye. [Mutteringl Every time you turn around 
there’s another poor white born. They breed like flies. Like 
the locusts of Egypt drey swarm over the world. 

CLARA. I hardly knew anybody— neither dae young nor 
the old. 

MAJOR [with a chuckle\. Now they^ll have something to 
tell their children — ^how die proud lady came down out of 
her ivory tower and went searching for — ^well, for what? 
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CLARA. Ohj I was out walking and stopped in. When the 
singing began I slipped off and came back home thiough the 
woods. I didn’t stay, 

MAJOR, You didn’t? 

CLARA. No, Father. \Musing\ Everything was so green 
and lovely. 

MAJOR, At the church? 

CLARA. In the woods. 

MAJOR \a lights jeering note in his yoice]. Green and beauti- 
ful and the birds were singing there. 

CLARA. Yes, [Simply^ And two squirrels were playing in 
the top of a pine-tree, and I watched them. 

MAJOR. Did you see Sir Galahad come riding through the 
forest — his heart full of poetry, his face 

CLARA. No, Father. 

MAJOR. No, Father — yes, Father! \Gasping'\ Lord ha’ 
mercy, Clara! 

CLARA, I guess it was just a whim — my going. 

MAJOR. People have whims when they are — hum! . . . 
Maybe that’s why I have my tantrums — just to keep myself 
company, eh, Clara? There are a lot of queer dark tlLings 
down inside of a human being, ain’t they? 

CLARA {lifting her dark eyes and studying her fathers face\. 
Maybe, Father. 

MAJOR. Maybe! {Loudly^ You — ^yes, how should you 
know? {Stanng at her and then as if suddenly reciting[ Over 
diere somewhere in the darkness things shape tliemselves and 
come to their appointed season. [Striking the arm of the chair 
with his fist] But the proud shall keep tlieir pride till die 
crack of doom, eh, Clara? Ha, ha, ha. [Jerking his head up] 
Was Henry Tompkins at church? 

CLARA. Yes, he was there. 

MAJOR. And I bet he fell out of his seat when he saw you. 
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[With a bitter laugh] A deacon and a holy man with money 
in the bank and — and a mortgage on all this. [He sweeps his 
lean arm inclusively over the scene,] Rot his soul ! He used to 
be sweet on you, Clara. When we’d drive into town and buy 
something at his store he’d fasten his eyes on you. And he’d 
been a bound boy to my father ! But when I got through 
telling him where his place was I reckon he took his eyes off 
you. Oh, yes, he did, didn’t he? [As Clam says nothing I 
say, didn’t he? 

CLARA [softly]. Yes. [Lifting her eyes] Is it true he’s rich 
now? 

MAJOR [vehemently]. And with a fat wife ! Ha, ha, ha. She 
revenges us on him. [His face is suddenly caught in a grimace 
of pain as he groans and rubs his bad leg,] That leg seems like a 
piece of wood. Wish sometimes I could take my pocket-knife 
and cut the diing off. 

CLARA [half rising]. Can I get you a poultice? 

MAJOR [sharply]. It never does any good. [After a moment] 
Go ahead and read me my book now- 

CLARA [sitting down and opening a thick volume], I thought 
you’d maybe like this. 

MAJOR [looking over at her]. Not if it’s one of Scott’s 
novels — no, you needn’t read it. 

CLARA, Yes, but you’d like it — you would this one. It 
tells about a lady and a 

MAJOR. No, I wouldn’t like it. That’s one thing wrong 
with you^ Clara, reading so much trash about romantic people 
that never lived. Quit it — hum! . . . Your grandfadier went 
back to Scotland once to see tlie old castle that belonged to 
our family, A great party was given for him, and Walter 
Scott was there. 

CLARA [opening the phrenology booJc\u Yes, I know. It’s 
mentioned in Grandfather’s diary. 
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MAJOR. But you don’t know what Scott told your grand- 
father. That’s not mentioned. 

CLARA \with sudden inteTest\, No. What was it? 

MAJOR \cachling\. He said, ‘‘ Colonel Oliver, there never 
were such characters as those I write about. But people are 
full of dreams and strange fancies and so they like to think 
there were.” That story of the high-born lady and the low- 
born man ain’t nue, you see. No, you needn’t read it. 

CLARA {with sudden directness^ Why are you talking to me 
like this, Father.^ 

MAJOR. Oh, just for some reason — no matter. Anyway, 
Fve heard your grandfather tell it more dian once. 

CLARA [lifting the book and suddenly beginning to read in 
a childlike half literate way\ Dr, Vermont thinks that the 
space between philo — philoprogenitiveness and self-esteem 
includes two organs.” 

MAJOR [gruntingf Greed, he means — thievery! 

CLARA [staring at him an instant and then continuing], ** The 
lower of these organs I found large in certain birds of 
prey ” 

MAJOR. Yell, and it shows in the shape of their head. 

CLARA. Using this as a basis, I compared my findings 
with certain human characteristics of the lower classes in the 
South, especially the poor whites ” 

MAJOR. Wlio says that man don’t know what he’s talking 
about? [Leaning towards Clara] These people think the hand 
that turns the great wheel — ^like the Greeks — it’s bearing 
them up — up — and us down. Fools ! 

CLARA [readings the pitch of her voice a hit higher], ** In boys 
this organ frequently indicates itself in attachment to dogs, 
horses, rabbits, birds, and other animals. In girls it shows 
itself by affectionate embraces of the doll.” 

MAJOR [muttering in recitation again]. There’s a dark army 
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rising in the west. Yes, let the white and shining soldiers 
assemble on the plain with their lightning and their brimstone. 
They’ll be needed, 

CLARA [smi/ing]. You sound like the Book of Revelation, 
Father. 

MAJOR, I, John, on the Isle of Patmos, I dream my dream. 
And, lying in my bed at night, I hear the doodles singing 
under the sills, with their dry traps set for the unwary ants, 
and you and me two spits of white bait in the deadfall of 
death. That’s what they say — ha, ha, ha — but we’ll fool 
’em, won’t we, Clara.^ Fool both the doodles and the white 
trash. 

CLARA [turning and laying her hand gently on her fathers 
arni\. For goodness’ sakes. Father. 

MAJOR [as she leans toward:^ hirr{\. I always like it — hum — 
that custom of putting lavender among folded clothes; it 
should never die out. 

CLARA. No, it shouldn’t. 

MAJOR, And it won’t as long as you live, I know it won’t, 
[Looking off at the left] There comes David now. [Half 
gasping] Listen, Clara, I can’t last much longer, you know 
that. ’Most any time now the doctor says, ’Most any time, 
and ril be gone. [Clara makes a gesture to interrupt him^ but he 
hurries on\ To-morrow’s your birthday. You’ll be twenty- 
six. It’s about David I want to talk with you. About David, 

CLARA [in a low voice]. Please, Father. 

MAJOR. Ten years he’s been coming here — ten years. 
There’s nobody else for you, Clara — nobody but David. 
Through liim our line will continue. , . . Listen, child, listen 
to me ; you promised him — promised his father the General 
before he died — ^you’ve piomised me. Why do you keep 
waiting, waiting — ^wby? 

CLARA. Please, Father. 
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MAJOR [trying to control his feelings\ Yes, please, please, 
please, Father. Something has come over you lately, Clara — 
I 

[David Hayes comes in from the lower left. He is an 
unimpressive young man of about thirty^ some^ 
what slender and effeminate^ and dressed in the 
neat but poor best of his times. His collar^ high 
up under his chin^ is set off with a thick black 
how tie^ and the lapel of his well-worn broad- 
cloth coat is adorned with a dead rosebud. His 
manner is quiet and hesitating^ and his hands 
are as thin and delicate as a woman! s. 

DAVID [with his dark soft hat primly in his hand\. Good 
morning, Clara. 

CLARA [as always with hirn\^ Good morning, David. 

DAVID. And how’re you feeling, Major? 

MAJOR. Oh, ril live to be a hundred. You been keeping 
well, David? 

DAVID. Yes, sir ^ same as usual. Fine day for the exercises. 

MAJOR. Perfect. Heaven sends its benediction. 

DAVID. It does. [Feeling in his pocket] Here are the flags, 
Clara. 

CLARA. What flags, David ? [As David gives her a per- 
plexed glance] Oh, the memorial flags. Thank you. 

DAVID. Yes, the memorial flags. Would you think IM 
forget? 

[He pulls out a paper parcel and reveals a few tiny 
Confederate flags and hands them to her. 

MAJOR [helping himself up to a standing position]. Til go in 
now and get dressed. 

CLARA [rising also]. Til help you, Father. 

MAJOR, No, no, you children stay and chat, Tm sure 
David wants to talk with you, Clara. [Moving away at the 
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left and beginning to quote oratorically towards his coming speech] 
In me you see the last syllable of recorded time. But still I can 
go under my own power. {Murmuring'] Strew on them roses, 
roses, and never a spray of yew {He goes on out, 

DAVID {after a moment in a low voice]. He’s getting feeble, 
Clara. {Clara makes no reply ^ hut stands looking at the ground, 

CLARA {suddenly in an agitated voice]. Yes. I try not to 
notice it, but he is. 

{She shakes her head as if warding off an unpleasant 
thought and then sinks down into the rocking- 
chair. David takes his seat on the garden 
hench^ holding his hat quietly in his hand, 

DAVID {presently], I want to talk to you, Clara. 

CLARA {with a nervous start of her hands]. Not to-day — 
ah — later we’ll talk. 

DAVID, Why, you don’t even know what I’m going to say. 

CLARA {swiftly]. Yes, I do. Father’s already talked to me — 
I — that is, he tried to. 

DAVID. What did he say.^ 

CLARA. Well, many things. [Lifting her deep^ troubled eyes] 
You know what it would be. 

DAVID. About me — me and you.'^ [She lows her headd] 
Then it makes it easier for me to talk. 

CLARA. Please, David 

DAVID {his shyness and hesitating manner now revealing a 
doggedmss of purpose we might not have suspected]. No, I’ve 
got to say it. {After a pause] Your father wrote me a letter 
yesterday. 

CLARA {gaqing at the flags in her hands]. That’s strange. 

DAVID. It’s not strange, not now. And we’ve got to settle 
something soon — Clara. 

CLARA [agitated]. Perhaps next week or the next — per- 
haps— 
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DAVID \shaking his head]. WeVe been engaged a long time, 
Clara, and 

CLARA [trying to control her voice]. I know how you feel, 
David — know how Fatlier feels* But — oh, IVe got to tell 
you. I can’t do it — no, I can’t. 

DAVID [still kindly and persistently]. Can’t do what, Clara? 

CLARA. Oh, David, let’s wait a while — another year. 
[Bending towards kim^ a pleadings vehement note in her voice] 
Listen, I’ve been thinking a lot lately, and I’m beginning to 
see things in a way I never have before, 

DAVID. What way, Clara? 

CLARA. I mean, I’m beginning to see maybe how wrong 
we’ve been. 

DAVID [always gentle and calm]. Wrong about what, honey? 

CLARA. Our ideas — yours — mine — Father’s — all of us. 

Maybe we’ve got the wrong point of view about life 

[She suddenly stops as old Kiah comes feeling his way 
into the yard at the lower rights poking his stick 
out in little inquiring pecks as he walks. He is 
a wrinkled.^ ebony^black little negro of seventy or 
more in whom is concentrated all the dignity of 
speech and manner belonging to the ancient race 
of Olivers. He is dressed in the faded uniform 
of a Cotifedeiate private^ cap^ belt^ and all. 
Although he is nearly blind he knows his way 
about perfectly inside the house and out. 

KIAH [touching his cap in a stiff salute and speaking as if into 
the air]. Excuse me for coming to the garden. I heard you 
all talking. 

CLARA. Morning, Uncle Kiah. 

KIAH [saluting again]. Morning, little missy. Might have 
knowed it was you out here in the bright sunlight. Is your 
flowers fine? 
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CLARA. Yes, Uncle Kiah. 

iciAH. Ole missus used to like flowers — ^flowers — slie was 
a flower herself. Like — like a jonquil by tlie river bank. Her 
hair was yellow as gold — flowers in a field. You are just like 
her, little missy, ain't you? 

CLARA. My hair is dark. Uncle Kiah. 

iciAH. Yes'm. And is that Mr David there with you, little 
missy? 

r>Avit). Yes, Unde Kiah. 

KIAH, God bless you, suh — the old General's boy ! 

the major’s voice [from off at the left]. Come on in the 
house, Kiahl 

KIAH {with another sharp salute]. Private Oliver reports for 
the exercises, Major, 

THE major’s voice. At ease. 

{Kiah relaxes his stiff attitude and goes on off at the 
lower left, Clara and David watch him go, 

DAVID, There, Clara — ^faldiful to the end. If we only could 
stand true like him. [With genuine feeling] And we must. 

CLARA {shaking her head and then turning impulsively towards 
him]. Listen, David — ^I’m not — not — — Oh, you must 
know what I mean. It’s this — ^I’m not the woman for you. 

David {apparently not too much taken abacl^, I remember 
hearing you say tlaat too — once you did. 

Clara [abruptly]. There are plenty of women over in 
town you could — marry. 

DAVID [jfaruig at Aer]. For heaven’s sake! {Warmly]Dovit 
you suppose I have some pride ? Yes, F m proud of my father’s 
name, just as proud as you are. And tliat’s one reason I’ve 

always loved you and not some other person with no 

[Throwing out his hands] You understand what I mean* 

CLARA. You mean some other woman who is not good 
enough for you. 
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DAVID. Yes, if you want to put it tliat way. Yes, that's 
what I mean. 

CLARA. Listen, David, Tve learned something, and the 
quicker you learn it the better. We can't live the way we 
do — off from other people and have any peace and life and 
get anywhere. [Sharply] Why don't you go into town and 
get you a job.^ Yes, become a clerk in tlie store — anything, 
but do something to make a living.^ 

DAVID [defensively], I guess I don't beg from anybody. 

CLARA. No, you do worse than that. You’ve mortgaged 
away the last acre of the old General Hayes estate and lived 
on it for the last fifteen years. Just the way Father has. 

DAVID [staring at her]. What has come over you, Clara 

CLARA. I told you Fd been thinking. And I see weVe 
been going under in the fight. We haven’t been facing the 
facts. 

DAVID, What fight — what facts 

CLARA. Life. Existence. 

DAVID. We are not going under in the fight. Didn't 
everything look hopeless when the carpet-baggers were 
down here.^ But we run ’em out. Didn’t the niggers try to 
cut up, and didn’t our Ku Klux put them in their places? 
Yes, we’re not down and out, not by a long shot. And we'll 
get the best of these poor whites yet 

CLARA [more quietly now]. Maybe it's the same with nations 
and states as it is with people. We talk of die old South. 
It’s dead — dead in its tracks, and the Civil War killed it. 
But we’ve never acknowledged it's dead. And why? Because 
we can’t forget its past We can’t forget what it once did or 
was supposed to have done. And ^''ou and I will never amount 
to anything till we've turned our backs on our history and set 
our faces to the future, to work and plan, to build things the 
way people out in — in Texas are doing. Look at Charleston 

D 
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■ — ^jusl like a coffin. It is^ David. That time I visited Cousin 

DuBose Hampton clown there 

DAVID. And what things are you talking about building.^ 

CLARA. Roads, schools, hospitals, cities, great farms 

DAVID \his voice cold and almost shar^. You must think 
my memory^s mighty short, Clara. Night before last I sat 
right here and heard that go od-for-no tiling Jones fellow 
dealing out the same sort of talk to the Major. Talk, talk, 
nothing but talk, and he’s still hanging around here, too 
trifling to go on wherever he’s supposed to go. Yes, such 
folks can run their tongues all right, but nothing else. And if 
the South is dead now as you say it is it’s because the kind of 
people like this Fred Jones and Henry Tompkins have got 
control of things. But it’s not dead, I tell you. 

CLARA. That’s right, they’ve got control, and you know 
why? 

DAVID. By crookedness and meanness and cunning, that’s 
why ! Swapping, trading, hunting for the almighty dollar — 
cutting down the forests, building cheap houses, gutting and 
slaughtering the land — money, money. 

CLARA [shaking her headfirmly\. No, because of their belief 
in die future. We believe in the past. 

DAVID [triumphantly^ But you’ll never believe in their 
future — you and I won’t — their future of ugliness and ignor- 
ance and low taste. [Pleadingly] I love you, Clara. I’ve 
always loved you, always will. It may he ten years I’ve been 
coming here. All right, I’ll keep coming ten more. You say 
you’ve been thinking. So have I. You’d try to break me 
down with arguments, wouldn’t you? But you can’t. [Now 
half angrily] I can meet you, argument for argument, point 
for point4 And I will go on and on being myself to the end, 
and so will you be, you and I, for we are alike. We are th^ 
old south. In us lives the heritage of grace, of culture. It is 
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our duty to keep it to die last, though we staiwe. And we 
belong to each other. We can’t escape being what we are. 
And we can’t escape our duty. Though it be a cross we still 
would have to bear it. 

GEAR A [staring out across the scene]. Sometimes I think you 
don’t really love me, David. No, maybe you’ve never loved 
anybody. You love nothing but your — bur your pride and 
what it stood for, your people, our people — ^their dead sym- 
bols [gesturing towards the Tighi\ — the way Tve loved — loved 
them out there in their graves. [Her voice rising again] Why, 
you can read in the papers — see pictures in the papers — of 
old mansions all up and down the South, in Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia — everywhere, that are 
rotting away in decay. Negroes are living in some of them, 
and in others nothing but the bats and the owls. [Gesmritig 
to the left] And some day negroes will live in this house just 
as they will in your father’s house, and tlien some day a fire 
will burn it down, and then the axes of Heniy Tompkins’ 
tenants will be laid to the trees. And the fields will take them 
in, and corn and cotton will grow where once they stood. 
That’s the truth, David. [Her voice rising more vehemently] 
All these years I’ve been working here, working and slaving 
to keep our heads above water. Day after day hearing Father 
pour out his hopeless, bitter grieving, and at night lying 
awake, lonely, lonely, and everywhere around me feeling die 
slow rotting of life, die dull thud of the dead limbs falling 
out of the trees. Everything dissolving, failing, giving way. 
[Her voice almost a cry] And I w^ant to live — live — some- 
where — somehow I do. 

DAVID. These are fine words and fancies from a beggar. 
[Sadly] Well, it’s a cheap thing to do, Clara, and not like you 
at all. And the Major’s noticed it, but he’s too proud to talk 
to you the way I’m having to. It would kill him to hear you 
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now. . . . Pride? All right, I am proud. And Til keep 
my pride. I won’t go around hobnobbing witli riffraff and 
licking the shoes of people that come pushing their way 
up in the world. No, I won’t. Let them swirl up around 
me. But ril keep my head above them and help you to 
keep yours. \Smiling at her warmly\ That’s how much I 
love you, 

CLARA [presently]. So together you and Father would keep 
your power over me? 

DAVID. Yes, if you put it that way. 

CLARA. And Fm a prisoner, as it were? 

DAVID. No, we are only protecting you, as all true men 
protect the women they love. 

CLARA [her voice almost a cry], I ought to — if I only had 
the strength to go away! [Pleadingly] Help me, David, 
DAVID. But you’ll never go away. Not with — with this or 
any other man, Never. I know you, Clara, and you can’t 
break away. Something holds you here as strong as life. 
CLARA, Strong as death. [Almost whispering] It is death. 

[Suddenly the air is rent ly the Majods voice in a 
sharp command off at the left, 

THE major’s voice. Attention! 

CLARA [springing up instinctively]. The flowers 

DAVID. See, that’s it — that’s it. You jumped to your feet 
— everything else forgot in your duty. Ah, Clara, you can’t 
fool yourself, a self that belongs with its every heartbeat to 
your past, our past, and to our families. And that’s what 
you’ll do, Clara — ^remain true to them. Like your mother, 
niy mother, and all the great and noble women who have 
stood untouched by defeat and despair, you will never shirk, 

you will never [Fred enters at the lower right, 

CLARA [in deep agitation]. Stop — please stop it, I tell you! 
I can’t 
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\Her voice dies away as she sees Fred coming towards 
them, 

FRED [stopping in front of her and staring at David], No, 
she wonh shirk anything — will yonj Miss Clara? 

DAVID \\dtth lofty and crushing coldness^. You are not con- 
cerned in this. 

FRED. She can decide that. 

DAVID. You canh possibly understand what we 

FRED \sharply\, I guess I do. But you can’t — you with 
your eyes blinded and your pride high up to heaven, 

DAVID \loudly\. We excuse you, young man. Leave us 
alone. 

FRED \boldly\. Not yet you won’t excuse me. \Turning to 
Clara as David looks on in amazement] And there’s no use 
wailing any longer to decide things, [Clara^s hand goes out in 
a strange fumbling gesture and then drops to her sidel\ You 
already Icnow that. And all the things we’ve talked about 
these few days — you know them — you tetnember. 

CLARA \in an almost indistinct voice], I remember^ 

DAVID [starting forward], Clara 

FRED [hurrying on vehemently]. And it’s one against the 
other now — the old against the new. You’ve got to decide 
which it’s to be — ^which it’s to be for you, not for me. 
[Gesturing round the scene] Is it to be this, or out there — out 
there together where life will be hard, but where we will live, 
live? 

DAVID [taking Clara hy the arrn\, A beggar’s life. Come, 
Clara. 

FRED [roughly]. But not a beggar’s death, 

[And now the Majods voice breaks across the scene^ 
nearer at hand, 

THE major’s voice. Attention! 

DAVID. They’re ready, Clara. 
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\He hands her the flowers^ which she takes abstractedly, 
FRED \bttterly\ Yes, flowers — giaves — exercises over the 
dead. Ah, Clara, but you'll not give in to it. What is this 
empty duty they talk about, when I love you? All these clays 
you’ve seen it in my eyes — felt it shaking in my voice. 
{Hesitating an instant and then plunging ori\ Here, looking at 
you now, I worship you. The day I came to the door and saw 
you standing in that great old hall — standing there so beau- 
tiful — so lonely and so beautiful Yes, let him listen. I 

don’t care if he heais me, if the whole world hears me. . . . 

DAVID. You — you 

FRED [ignoring him]. And Tve taken these few days of joy 
— of joy and wonder being near you — saying to-morrow Fd 
go — to-morrow, But to-morrow passes, and Fm here. Then 
yesterday when you asked me to stay and work for you — 
yes, be a hired man — felt ashamed — ashamed for you that 
you had asked me, ashamed that I liad wanted to stay. And 
a moment ago you spoke to me like a hired man. Now I can’t 
stay here any more, and you will have to decide for me or 
against me — yes, for youiself or against yourself, That’s what 
it means. [David suddenly releases Clatds arm and turns 
round towards the rear, Fred moves to her^ taking her hand in 
hisy the flags falling unnoticed to the ground,] Fm drinking of 
you only as a woman now, a woman I love. All the pride 
and gloiy that’s come down to you out of your history, all 
the honour and tire names cut on them monuments and the 
flags and the flowers, mean nothing to me. Ids you I love, 
and it’s you that will stand with me — out there in Texas, 
the way the song says? 

[i^or a moment he ga^es at hefy his eyes searching her 
face, 

CLARA [turning helplessly towards the left]. We’re ready, 
Father, 
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\Fred looks at her^ then turns angrily and despairingly 
away^ The old Major comes slowly into the 
scene from the lower lefty gripping his walking-- 
stick in one hand and a long sabre in the other. 
He is wearing the hat and full field-coat of a 
Confederate cavalry majoVy below which shows 
his jeans and carpet slippers. He stopSy andy 
turning half-way roundy raises his sabre In a 
trembling salute. Old Kiah comes slowly m, his 
head Itftedy the butt of a flagstaff held against 
his stomach and the widcy graceful folds of the 
Confederate stars and bars flowing down almost 
to the ground, David turns back and picks up 
the little Confederate flags y his thin face pallid 
and cold, 

MAJOR [in a stern voio^, Clara! 

[Clara turns quickly towards himy lifting her chin in 
the air, 

KIAH. Us presents the colours, sir. 

MAJOR [sticking the point of his sabre sharply down into the 
ground]. The Confederate flag — the Southern Cross! 

[Kiah stops in front of him, Clara holds her flowers 
upy and David steps over and takes his place by 
her stdCy his hat in his hand. For a moment 
there is a pause. The Major turns and looks at 
Clara, 

CLARA [a^ if prompting himy her voice colourless and dead]. 
At Gettysburg and Shiloh Field 

MAJOR. At Gettysburg and Shiloh Field in Pickett’s 
diarge we followed \He stops. 

CLARA [now with a touch of feeling creeping into her voice]. 
On this day — — 

MAJOR — we lift this banner again over those who sleep in 
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the hallowed earth, baptized in blood, the symbol of a proud 
people’s humiliation and defeat, but triumphant in duty done. 
\He begins to move along towards the right, Kiah and the others 
follow him. He continues speaking In the thunder of the 
battle, the bellow of the guns, the frightful carnage and the 
alarm of the war, thy bright colours were never dim. As the 
poet has so filly said : 

“ Long days and nights, long years have fled, 

And grass grows green upon the graves 
Of these immortal, sacred dead 
Where their proud banner waves,” 

\He leads the way on out at the lower rights opens a 
little gate^ and enters the cemetery. Old Kiah 
follows close behind him, and Clara and David 
in succession. The little cortege stops and stands 
before the graves, A moment passes, and there 
is no sound as the men stand uncovered and Clara 
lows her head. In the foreground Fred, as if 
unconsciously impressed hy the scene, slowly 
removes his cap, 

KIAH \his voice breaking clearly over the scene\. Once more, 
massa and missus, here we is. 

MAJOR \quavering and oratorical\. And over this hallowed 
sod we lift diis flag, emblem of the sunny South, furled midst 
blood and tears, 

KIAH. In the deep earth, the bright sun shining round you, 
kin you hear us speaking to you? 

\Fred looks about him, suddenly realises he has his cap 
off, pulls it quickly on, and goes away at the right, 

MAJOR. Long, long, is stilled the muskefs rattle, and 
hushed is the beat of die warlike drum. 

KIAH [mumbling in respofise]. Aye, Lord, Lord Jesus. 
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MAJOR, But while life is to us, the living, we shall never 
cease respect and honour to the dead, [In a voice choked with 
emotiof{\ And now we’ll place the flowers around and set the 
flags upon their graves. 

[Once more there is a moment of silence as Clara goes 
about dropping roses and David sets up the flags* 

KiAH \intoning\* With this flag and flowers we freshen up 
your poor graves. Strew ’em round about, honey, round 
and about. 

MAJOR. And on the last day before the bar of God Justice 
shall rise up in her bright robes and plead our cause. 

KIAH [in a voice sanctimonious and deep[. Aye, Lord, plead 
they cause. 

MAJOR. And death shall not be died in vain, and broken 
hearts shall be eased, and hopes that flourished green like the 
bay-tree in a weary land shall stand exalted again. 

[He leads the way farther into the burial ground^ with 
Kiah and David followings until they have all 
disappeared* Clara remains behind bowed over 
her mothers grave* And now her handkerchief 
goes up to her face and her shoulders shake with 
silent weeping* 

KIah’s voice [floating back through the scene in a half- 
singing chant\* Out of these ashes, Lord, out of this dust, 
these that sleep gwine rise again, 

the major’s voice. And once more, fair like the day 

[David suddenly comes hack into the scene and stands 
by Clara, 

kiah’s voice. The dead don’t suffer, they make no moan. 
These that sleep gwine rise again. 

PAVID [reading from the tombstones], Clara Hampton 
Oliver, born February 3, 1843, died April 10, 1876, Devotion 
was her watchword, loyally her dream,” 
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THE MAJOB-^s VOICE \rettirmng nearer\ Now to iliy deep 
untroubled sleep we leave thee. [He comes slowly back into 
the scene^ his sabre trailing weakly on the ground. He stops by 
Clara and his hand goes out and rests on her shoulder l\ Ah, my 
child, your mother s happy there in yonder world where she 
abides, knowing that we never forget her — that our tears will 
for ever keep her memory gieen. 

CLARA [in a loWj convulsive moan]. Father . . , 

MAJOR [his voice quivering]. And she looks down upon us, 
blessing us — saying, ‘‘Be of good cheer — be not faint- 
hearted — stand [He sways with weakness. David takes 

him by the at m as he draws himself up more strongly ” — stand 

firm — ** Help me into the house, David. 

[David^ with a long look at Clatcis bowed head^ 
turns and helps the Major across the scene. 
DAVID [softly]. She'll stay now* 

[They go on out at the lower left, A moment passes,^ 
and Fred enters at the right front carrying a 
strapped blanket-roll hung across one shoulder. 
He stops and stands looking over at Clarets 
bowed figure^ his face stern and determined, 
FRED [presently calling to her], Clar — Miss Clara. [She 
stirs slightly, but remains with her head bowed,] Ah, and maybe 
there’s no use talking — talldng any more, and begging and 
torturing you — is there? I say, is there? [She makes no reply, 
A tremor of anger and bitterness rms in his voice as he goes on,] 
Ah, cold and dead you stand there. And cold and dead was 
your hand when I held it. It had no life, no feeling for me. 
But there's life out there — down the wide road that waits and 
calls for us. We would find it, Clara, For the last time I ask 
you. [She is silentl] Proud — ^proud. Well, IVe got my pride 
too, and I won't keep begging like a dog for a morsel he'll 
never get. No, that I won’t 
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CLARA [in a muffled voice\ Please leave me — leave me. 

' It’s too late, now it is. 

FRED. Aye, and then I will. Nothing can keep me here 
— not even you. I won’t stay here to be dragged down, 
sunk to the bottom to rot and die. [Helplessly^ But what joy 
will there be in my heart in the days to come — always 
remembering you here alone, you here by yourself walking 
among the shadows with die hunger of life upon you.^ That’s 
how it will be. I know it, 

CLARA [feverishly^ I don’t listen to him, Mother — I don’t 
listen. Forgive me, forgive. 

FRED. Then talk, talk to the hollow grave and let it 
answer. So they take you, these mighty, all-powerful dead, 
and I am nothing before them. All die life bearing in me and 
calling to you makes no difference. [Loudly\ Then I tear it 
all out of my heart. I trample upon these days and walk that 
road alone. I can do that. Good-liye. I say good-bye I [He 
waitSj but she still makes no answer. He flings the blanket-roll 
up across his shoulders and turns swiftly away. At the summer- 
house he stops^ hesitates^ and then picks up the guitar.] Til take 
this with me, like you said. Yeh, I’ll play it to ease my heart 
when I remember. [He goes out at the right. 

[Clara continues standing bowed over her mother s 
grave. After an instant of silence oldKiah comes 
back into the scene bearing the flag before him. 

KIAH. That you, little missy? I’d better bring the flag in 
from the dews and damps, 

CLARA [as if to herself]. Yes, that’s right. 

KIAH. Everything was carried off fine, ma’am. It was a 
noble speech the Major made to the flag and to the blessed 
dead fQ./ks. 

CLARA. Yes, yes. 

KIAH. And they’ll rest better there knowing we remember. 
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CLARA, Yes, that’s right. That’s right maybe. 

KIAH \nioving through the little gate and stopping^ All, 
standing there in. the graveyard, seems like I hear the great 
carriages come rolling up the drive, missy, and the old 
Colonel was saying, “ Light, folkses, and come right in.” 
Then I hear him say again, “ Kiah, go hold the horses.” And 
I went and held ’em, and they chomping they bits and shaking 
they heads and pawing the ground, 

[Fred is heard singing in the distance, 

CLARA, Listen, Kiah, listen. You hear it — that song on 
the road? 

KIAH {shaking his head\ No’m, I don’t hear it. But I can 
see — see old missus, spry as a bird, come running out to 
meet the company. And the big fire would be jumping in 
the chimney upstairs, and the holly and the mistletoe hanging 
on the wall — ^yes’m. [Shaking his head] Ah, yes, little missy, 
joy and the light and the old days done gone. Music and the 
singing gone. 

CLARA \her voice wiung in a low cty]. Ah, Kiah. 

KIAH. Let grief and stiess and mo’ning pass away — pass 
away. Must carry the flag back into the house now. Put it 
by till another year, another year. Us got to be true to the 
end. Come on, little missy. 

[Clara turns and moves slowly out though the little 
gate and across the scene to the left. Old Kiah 
follows after, David enters to meet her. With'- 
out a word he places himself by her side^ and 
they go on towards the house. Behind them 
goes old Kiah y^tth the Southern Cross held 
aloft and enfoldingly over them. 
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After the Tempest 

The scene is the veranda of a castaways^ hut^ with exits into the 
hut and towards the beach. Two rough tables are laid^ the 
larger one for an island banquet^ including native wine and 
coconiLt-shell cups^ and the smaller with playing-cards. 
There are stools and boxes for seats. There is a flagstaff^ 
with dangling cord and flag ready to hoist. The top of the 
flagstaff is invisible to the audience. 

Major Manners is discovered playing patience at the smaller 
table. He is an elderly, heavily jovial man, who, in spite 
of twenty year s^ isolation, remains essentially pukka and 
Poona. After a few seconds he imagines he sees something 
to seaward, drops the cards, and takes up his binoculars. 
Lady Marten appears in the doorway of the hut, carrying a 
bottle or gourd of palm wine. She is about the same age as 
Manners, and lier dress, like his, suggests a determination 
to keep up appearances to the end. She labouring under 
suppressed excitement. 

Manners starts guiltily, and tries to conceal the binoculars. 

LADY marten, You’re not still looking for a ship. Major? 

MANNERS. No , . . HO. Queer bird I saw on tlie beach^ 
that’s alL 

LADY MARTEN. You might just as well own up! [Coming 
to the big table\. 

MANNERS. Well, never say die, y’know. 

LADY MARTEN. YouVe been saying that ever since the 
shipwreck. Twenty years! They wouldn’t go on searching 
for twenty years — even for us, 

MANNERS. No j but oue of these fine days lhey*ll just drop 

(S3 
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across us by chance. Good old British Navy, y’know ! Got 
a habit of popping up in the queerest places. 

LADY MARTEN. Have you seen. Prudence? 

MANNERS. She was about somewhere, 

LADY MARTEN [sitting\. Have a diink.^ 

MANNERS. Er — what is it? Not another of your Swiss 
Family Robinson recipes? 

LADY MARTEN. No, iPs quite my own idea. Palm wine. 
Piue's birthday, you know. 

MANNERS. No? By Jove, leally? 

LADY MARTEN. There’s the calendar. [Indicates a notched^ 
post^ which Manners crosses to examine,] She’s twenty- one 
to-day. 

MANNERS, That’s all correcU [Accepts a d/inh.] Well, 
here’s to her. Chin-chin 1 
LADY MARTEN. Cheers. 

MANNERS. Quite a kick to it! 

LADY MARTEN. More? 

MANNERS. No, thanks, not just now. 

LADY MARTEN. Well, I Will, [ffe/ps hersc/f,] Did you say 
you had seen Prudence? 

MANNERS. Not for a little while. Why? You seem awfully 
excited about something. 

LADY MARTEN. This is rather an important day for me. 
At least, I think it will be. 

MANNERS. You’ve got Something up your sleeve! 

LADY MARTEN. Just a moment. 

[She goes to the Iiut^ and r etui ns with a passable 
attempt at a wedding-cake. 

MANNERS. By Jove! Pi ue’s birthday-cake! But . , . why, 
it’s — ^it’s more like a wedding-cake! 

LADY MARTEN [refilling her cup]. Now you see why I’m 
excited. 
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MANNERS \pu^Ud and embarrassed]. But, I say . - . 1 mean, 
isn’t this a bit sudden? 

LADY MARTEN \tmllomng 1 apidly\ Ha, ha! No, Tony, it’s 
not for us- 

MANNERS. Fd be careful with that stuff, my dear. This 
hot sun, y’know. I — don’t quite undeistand- . . . 

LADY MARTEN. Prudence and Freddie I 

MANNERS. Freddie never said a word to me about it. 

LADY MARTEN, The dear boy’s so reserved. As a matter 
of fact, he hasn’t proposed yet. ... At least, he did, but he 
couldn’t make Prudence understand what he wanted. So 
chivalrous, you know- 

MANNERS- But you’ve made the wedding-cake! 

LADY MARTEN, Fvc promised to explain to her. After all, 
she is twenty-one now, quite old enough to know her own 
mind — quite old enough to see that in diese matters a 
mother 

MANNERS, Freddie’s coming. Shall I hop it? 

LADY MARTEN. Oh, DO, All these years you’ve been like 
a father to him. We’ve come to look upon you as — cr — 
/oco— ' — 

MANNERS. In locum tenens^ what? 

LADY MARTEN. That’s it. Virgil or somebody, isir’t it? 

{Freddie enters from the beach^ a weak^ timid young 
man of thirty-four^ still essentially the new boy 
at Eton^ desperately anxious to do the right 
thing. 

FREDDIE. Could I — could I have a word with you alone, 
Lady Marten? 

LADY MARTEN. It’s all right, dear boy. Don’t mind the 
Major, he knows all about it. 

MANNERS, I congratulate you, my boy; you’re a lucky 
fellow, 

E 
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FREDDIE. Thanks awfully, sir. [7h Lady Marten] Then 
it’s all right? 

LADY MARTEN. It Will be. I haven’t seen Prudence yet. 
Just run along and tidy yourself up. I’ll give you a call. 

FREDDIE [sidling ont\. Right-o ! It’s really fearfully decent 
of you, and all that. [Exit same wy, 

LADY MARTEN. Dear Freddie! But I wish he had your 
strength of chaiacter, Tony. I always think, although he’s so 
very well connected, he’s just the teeniest bit weak. 

MANNERS, Oh, I wouldn’t be too hard on the boy. He’ll 
make Prudence quite a good husband. 

LADY MARTEN. The poor child really has no choice. Pm 
sure I’m the most democratic woman alive, but I’ve never 
ceased to thank heaven for one thing. . . . 

MANNERS. Oh? 

LADY MARTEN. That thc Only young man shipwrecked 
with us was also the only one on board we could possibly 
have loiown. 

MANNERS. Well, 1 wish some more young men had been 
saved. Couple of dozen, say — even if some of ’em were 
third-class passengers. Or even crew. 

LADY MARTEN. But how dreadful ! On an island this size.^ 

MANNERS. We could liave played cricket. 

LADY MARTEN. Oh. 

MANNERS. Nothing else wrong with young Freddie. He 
was only fourteen then, only had one half at Eton — never 
played any Rugger. * , . I’ve done my best, but you can’t do 
much with the bladder of a sucking-pig. 

LADY MARTEN [icily]. I havc never wished to. 

MANNERS. No — er — naturally nor. [Awkward pause. 

LADY MARTEN. I wish we could have waited till we were 
tescuedv But it $ no good. It isn’t very nice, you know, living 
together like this on such a very small island. 
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Even if we were rescued to-morrow — well, you know how 
people talk, . , . 

MANNERS. Quite. 

LADY MARTEN. Tm sure it’ll be quite all right in the cir- 
cumstances if you perform the ceremony. We look on you as 
the head of our little community, . , . And then . . . well, 
your father was a bishop, wasn’t he? Every little helps. 

MANNERS. What about Prudence? I mean, she’s an inde- 
pendent sort of girl. 

LADY MARTEN. In Spite of all our difficulties, I do flatter 
myself Pve brought her up in the right way. And in these 
matters, as Prudence very well realizes, a mother knows 
best. 

MANNERS. Rather! 

LADY MARTEN. Besides, very fortunately, she can’t re- 
member any other young men. 

MANNERS. Except the natives. 

LADY MARTEN. Natives ! Well ! 

MANNERS. She’s apt to be a bit too familiar with them. Of 
course, it is a very small island, and if it hadn’t been for diem 
in the early years we should have starved. . . . But we 
shouldn’t let them presume on that. 

LADY MARTEN. Marriage will steady her. As Freddie’s 
wife she will have a position to keep up. 

MANNERS. She has now, if you ask me ! [Foincing] Look 
at her up that palm-tree ! 

LADY MARTEN [m a flutter]. Prudence! Prudence J Come 
down this minute ! 

VRVDENCE [off-stage]. Coming, Mother. Heads! 

[A coconut^ in its full outer husk^ bounces in tnidrstage. 

MANNERS. That was a narrow shave ! ’Minds me of some- 
thing that happened near Poona. ’Nother fellow and I — ^ — 
[Prudence enters. With her scanty attire of island 
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materials^ her brown skin^ and her natural grace^ 
she might be mistaken for a native — until she 
opens her mouth and talks County English* But 
in manner she is frank^ ingenuous^ and practical* 
PRUDENCE. Hullo, what a spread! Not time for dinner, xs 
it? 

LADY MARTEN- Tony, would you mind? This moment is 
ratlier sacred. 

MANNERS. Oh, rather! Til buzz off, Tajta! 

[Exit towards beach* 

LADY MARTEN. Come here, darlings sit down close beside 
me. You remember, Prudence, when you were younger, we 
had a little talk like tliis 

PRUDENCE. And I scoured the island, for weeks afterwards 
to find those bushes — ^what were they called? — gooseberries. 
And I couldn’t find one. 

LADY MARTEN. Well, HOW you are old enough to be told 
that such stones are only beautiful allegories. Babies 
really 

PRUDENCE. Oh, babies! What the natives have after 
they 

LADY MARTEN. Pruc, pleasel It isn’t nice. 

PRUDENCE Isn’t it? 

LADY MARTEN. That’s the worst of these small islands^ 
IVe tried to protect you. It only shows it would be folly to 
wait any longer. I want you to marry Freddie. 

PRUDENCE. Now that wouldn't be very nice, I should 
think. 

LADY MARTEN. Nonsense, child! Freddie’s a splendid 
catch. Between you and me, if we hadn’t been thrown 
together on diis island you’d never have got near him, 

lUXUDENCE. No, Freddie’s hopeless. He can’t climb trees, 
and he*$ afraid of sharks. 
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LADY MARTEN. Bul lie happens to be one of the foremost 
young men in England ! He may even be Lord Vassmgton 
by now — piobably is. His father was drinking himself to 
death twenty years ago. If only we had a radio we might 
find out. So tiresome. 

PRUDENCE. What does it matter.^ Freddie’s Freddie, and 
always will be. He’s all right ^ I suppose, but 

LADY MARTEN. He’s passionately in love with you. 

PRUDENCE. Is he? 

LADY MARTEN. He has been for years. 

PRUDENCE. He’s never said so. 

LADY MARTEN. He did try to, but he never quite made 
you undeistand. He’s such a decent, clean-living young 
man. ... “ Say no more,” 1 told him, “ until Prudence is 
old enough to decide for herself.” Fieddie is an English- 
man. After that his lips were sealed. 

PRUDENCE. Is that what passion xneans? I like the way 
the natives just go and 

LADY MARTEN. Prudence, child ! Need you be anthropo- 
logical? 

(Her enunciation of the last word indicates that the 
palm wine is taking effects 

PRUDENCE. It isn’t that I don’t want to mate, Mother- I 
do, but 

LADY MARTEN. Please! Our huts may be no better than 
clog-kennels, but we need not absorb the atmosphere com- 
pletely. 

PRUDENCE \thoughtfidly\ rd much sooner have one of the 
natives, really. 

LADY MARTEN. A black man? 

PRUDENCE. They’re not black. Only a bit darker than me. 
What does it matter? Must we mate A? 

LADY MARTEN. It’s quite impossible. Utterly, I’m sure 
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IVe tried to bring you up properly. I can’t think where you 
get these peculiar ideas. Not Major Manners — ^he’s correct- 
ness incarnate. Not dear Freddie. Perhaps your poor dead 
father . . , h^edij^ . . . 

PKUDENCE. Ohj wellj it’s not worth making a fuss about, 
is it? You seem to have got everything ready. 

LADY MARTEN. Tve done my best, as a little surprise for 
you, \Pathetically\ I wanted to-day to be the happiest day 
of your life, as it will be of mine. 

PRUDENCE. All right. Pity to waste the excuse for a 
beano. We might as well go through with it. 

LADY MARTEN. That’s my Own child spealdng ! Nowhere 
comes Freddie. Do be nice to him for my sake. And 
remember he’s paid you the greatest honour that any man 
can pay to a woman. 

\Freddie re-enters from the beach. He has made a 
grotes(jite^ attempt to spruce^ himself up as a 
bridegroom, ^ 

PRUDENCE. Hullo I Did you find any turtles^eKgs? 

FREDDIE. No — er 

LADY MARTEN \coyly\ Now. you two children! You 
shouldn t really be seeing each other just at this very special 
moment, but in the circumstances . . . 

PRUDENCE, Mother says you’re in love with me. Are you ? 

FREDDIE. Ye-es, I am. Is it all right, Lady Marten.^ I 
mean, can I ? 

LADY MARTEN. You caii Speak out now, my dear, patient 
boy. IVe broached the little matter to Prudence, and Tm 
happy to say I can congratulate you I 

FREDDIE [overcome]. Oh, I say I Thanks frightfully! 
Prudence, do you mind -? [Pecksjier nervously, 

PRUDENCE. Why, Freddie, youVe sha^^eSd ^ind it’s only 
Thursday! 
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FREDDIE. Well, naturally, on a chap’s wedding-day. I 
mean, dash it all 

PRUDENCE. It was swcet of you. I know that old razor 
must be hell. 

LADY MARTEN. You two must have lots to say to each 
other. Fm just going to slip inside and titivate myself up. 
You won’t want me here playing gooseberry! 

[She goes into the hut^ taking with her^ as an after- 
thought^ some of the palm wine* 

PRUDENCE. If we ever are rescued I shall want to see a 
gooseberry more than anytliing else. They’re always crop- 
ping up. 

FREDDIE [after a pause]* I say, you don’t mind awfully, do 
you? Marrying me, I mean. 

PRUDENCE [casually]* Oh, no, not awfully. We can 
always stop if we don’t like it, I suppose. Funny tiling — one 
of the natives wanted to marry me the other day. 

FREDDIE. I say! The dirty blighter! 

PRUDENCE [literally]* Oh, he wasn’t dirty. We’d just been 
swimming, 

I hope you squashed him. You shouldn’t go 
about alone with these blacks. 

PRUDENCE. But, Freddie, he’d paid me the greatest 
honour a man can pay a woman. Mother says 

FREDDIE. If I’d been there I’d have knocked him down! 

PRUDENCE. Don’t be silly; you couldn’t. 

FREDDIE [deflated]* Fd have had a dashed good try. 

PRUDENCE. Don’t worry; I said no. Anyhow, Mother 
says it’s impossible — ^I don’t know why — ^and Fve said I’ll 
have you, so that’s that. 

FREDDIE [earnestly]* I will try to make you happy, 
Prudence. And if ever we get off this appalling island 

PRUDENCE, What’s wrong with 
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FREDDIE. YouVe never known anything else. I can 
remember the outside world. Lovely food — always different. 
Big houses and proper beds, no insects, and none of these 
awful storms. No wood-chopping, no water to fetch. Do 
you know, you just turn a thing called a tap, like that, and 
die water spurts out! 

pRODENci'. I can never imagine what people do widi their 
time. 

FREDDIE \lncrcdulousfy\ Canh you.^ Why, there’s huntin’ 
and bshuf 

PRUDENCE. WeVe got that here. But people there don’t 
need to. The food's brouglit to them. 

FREDDIE. Then there’s dancin’ — you’d like that, being a 
gill, ’cos of all the nice dresses 

PRUDENCE, The natives have good dances. But they don’t 
wear any clothes. 

FREDDIE* Probably don’t in England by now ! 

[Manners comes in from the beach direction^ tidied^ 
a prayer book in his kand^ and his mind on the 
unfamiliar part he has to play. He does not at 
first notice the happy pair^ who watch kirn in 
awed silence as he paces out the positions for the 
wedding ceremony . He has just taken his 
found the place^ and chared his throat far a 
private rehearsaL when he becomes aware of 
their presence^ 

MANNERS, Oh, I sayjTm fearfully sorry — didn’t mean to 
butt in’- 

PRUDENCE. Don’t worry, Tony; \Ye’ve not started being 
married yet. In fact, we’re waiting for you to do us. Then 
wc can get on to die food. Looks pretty good, doesn’t it, 
Freddie? 

FREDDIE. Oh, rather! 
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MANNERS, Your mother’s been at great pains. Prudence, 
to make this show a big success. Look, she’s even rigged up 
a sort of wedding-cake. 

FREDDIE. So she has ! You know, I think your materis 
simply wizard* 

PRUDENCE. Well, you’d better not let her hear you say so ! 

FREDDIE. What.^ 

PRUDENCE. That’s she’s withered. 

FREDDIE. Good Lord, no — wiiardl Something we used 
to say in England, y’know* Means marvellous. 

MANNERS. By Jove, she’s managed even the decorations 
— silver shoe, horseshoe, white lieather, wedding-bells. . . * 
You’re a lucky girl, Prue. A mother in a million, and a jolly 
stout fellow for a husband ! 

FREDDIE. Oh, I sayy sir 

MANNERS {slapping him on the back with sledge-hammer 
violence^. And you, my boy, are the luckiest dog in England' — 
only we’re not in England, more’s the pity. Have a drinkf 
\Pouring it out] Prue? 

PRUDENCE. That? No, thanks; I’m hungry. Let’s get it 
oven ril fetch Mother. [Rims into the hut, 

MANNERS. To die future Lady Vassington! 

FREDDIE. If we ever get away from here. 

MANNERS. Never say die, young fellow. One of these 
fine days 

FREDDIE. Yes, sir, the British Navy 

MANNERS, Quite! 

[Prudence returns ^ looking amused and pu^ed, 

PRUDENCE. Mother’s just coming. She’s a bit queer, I’m 
afmid. 

MANNERS. Queer? [Significantly^ Not ? 

PRUDENCE* Yes, definitely. 

FREDDIE Oh, I’m sure it isn’t . . 
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[Hts remark u completed by an eloquent moment of 
silence, 

PKUDENCE. She’s been mopping up this stufF, and she 
doesn’t really knov/ how to make it — not like the natives, 
MANNERS, Pity she didn’t wait till — er — the reception! 
piludench. She’ll be all right if we humour her. She’s 
just a bit mixed. She’s dragged some ghastly old garment out 
of her sea-chest — something she must have been hoarding 
ever since w^e landed —and she’s not quite sure where she is. 
She called me Battersby. 

MANNERS. Battersby? That was her maid. 

FREDDIE. If your mater would rather postpone things 

PRUDENCE, You just try her! 

MANNERS \diplomatically\ It’s her — her nerves, really, of 
course. Very highly strung. We’ll just have to play up to 
her, that’s all, \Lady Marten appears in the doorway of the 
kut^ having arrayed herself as far as possible for a fashionable 
wedding. She is now extremely meUmy^ Charmin’, by gad^! 
FREDDIE. You look Simply 
prudence [hoarsely]. Shut up ! 

MANNERS. Youdon’tlookaday older than when we landed. 
LADY MARTEN [distantly\ I beg your pardon? You may 
show me to my seat, I am the bride’s mother. 

MANNERS [playing up to her\ Oh — er™of course, your 
ladyship* Will you come this way? 

[They solemnly perambulate round the stage^ and he 
finally bows Jer to a seat by the card^tahle on 
the opposite side from the hut, 
iLhXiit MARTEN. Thank you so much, young man. 

MANN ERS [moving to position in the doorway]. Will you two 
come and stand here? [Placing them on correct sides] Must 
do everything to regulations, eh, what.^ We may be Robinson 
Crusoes, but we’re still English! 
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[Begins to take the service^ which proceeds as a mere 
inatidihle murmur to the audience ^ 

T.ADY MARTEN [swaying gently and soliloqidiing\ Pm so 
glad it was St Margaret’s. I always say, Hanover Square is 
all very well . , . What a beautiful picture they make! Vm 
the most modern person alive, but I do like a church wed- 
ding. After all, it is a sacred occasion. Only a mother can 
ever understand . . . only a mother . , , And register offices 
haven^t any music. What’s a wedding without an organ? 
Turn- tuni-ti- turn, tum-tum-ti-tum ... I adore organs. After 
the gjiampagne.^ No, the champagne comes after the organ. 
Tum-tum-ti-tum, tum-tum-ti-tum . . . 

PRUDENCE. No, I won t obey. 

[They all come down centre^ arguing* 

MANNERS. But, dash it all, it’s in the book! 

PRUDENCE. I don’t want to say it. 

LADY AtARTEN [rising]. What is all this disturbance? Pru- 
dence, child ! At the altar, in front of all diese people 

PRUDENCE. Don’t be silly, Mother, there aren’t any people. 
You’re a bit tight, that’s all. 

LADY MARTEN. I certainly am not! The — the ideal I 
dozedin the heat, diat’s all. Definitely! Major Manners, will 
you explain, please? 

MANNERS. Prudence doesn’t quite like this bit in the 
service 

LADY MARTEN. Never mind, miss it out! That’s what 
they all do nowadays. After all, the spirit is the main thing, 
isn’t it? 

PRUDENCE [signijicantly]. Apparently! 

MANNERS. Shall w'e — er— carry on? do so. 

LADY MARTEN. The dear children . - . standing on the 
threshold of the great adventure ! 

[The hum of an approaching aeroplane is heard* 
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PRUDENCE* What^s that? 

lady marten. The islancrs full of noises. Do get on 
wtfli the wedding. 

PRUDENCE. But^look! Look, Tony, it’s a huge bird ! 

MANNERS. Gad, it’s an aeroplane! 

FREDDIE, ril light the bonfiie I [Rushes out. 

manners. We’re saved — if only they see us! Quick, 
wave — wave anytliing ! 

PRUDENCE. It’b wondciful! Are there men inside it? 

MANNERS. Yes , , . but it’s passing over. Hell, they 
haven’t seen us! 

LADY MARTEN [sobered by skock^ and becoming progressively 
more rational]. But they must ! Hi ! [Regally^ as though hailing 
a taxi] Hi, airman ! 

MANNERS, It’s all right, they’re circling round to land. 
Looks like a seaplane, but theyVe changed so much. 

PRUDENCE. It’s coming down in the l^gogm^ Let’s go ! 

MANNERS. No, I thiiik we’d better wait for them here. 
We don’t know who tliey are. They may be Americans. 
They may even not be white. We mustn’t do anything 
m/ra dig. [Freddie re-enters^ breathless. 

FREDDIE, TheyVe lancled—we’re saved' — it’s unbeliev- 
able! 

MANNERS. Steady, old chap, don’t give way. 

LADY MARTEN. I wonder if they’ll be able to take us ofF 
immediately? It looked rather a little aeroplane. 

^{ANKERS. They’ll have radio, tliat’s the main thing. And 
there’s sure to be a British ship within a few hundred miles. 

LADY MARTEN, In that case, don’t you think it might be 
better to wait until St Margaret’s? . . . Though I’m sure, 
Tony^ you’re doing it htmtifulLy. 

MANNERS. All in the day’s work, don’t y’know. 

LADY MARTEN [tkmigktfuUy]. Let’s see, we shall get to 
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London in lime for the season. Of course, Freddie, you*!l 
realize that Prudence will still need her mother a long time, 
to steer lier through the pitfalls of the social round? 

FREDDIE. Of course. Rather! 

LADY MARTEN. In SO many things she 11 be more ignorant 
than a child fresh from school. She'll want lessons in deport- 
ment^ she'll need tennis, riding, dancing. . . . Thank heaven 
we saved the cards — she won't have to learn bridge, anyhow, 
except all the latest conventions. We must put her in the 
hands of a good dressmaker, and a hairdresser, of course. 
She'll have such news value, coining from a desert island, 
she'll be the sensation of the season 1 

MANNERS. Freddie may find things a bit awkward. I 
mean, you weren't at Eton very long, were you? But I’ll 
show you the ropes. 

FREDDIE. That's awfully good of you, sir. 

PRUDENCE \who has been standing on one side^ disapproving 
and siknt\ You can show Freddie the ropes, but he won't 
be able to climb them. 

MANNERS. Ha, ha! We shall all feel a bit strange at 
first Things change in twenty years. But we'll soon find 
our feet 

FREDDIE [gaining confidence a little]. You must all come 
and stay with us at Vassington, The trout were pretty good 
there, I remember, and the pheasants. Then there's the Hunt 
Ball— Prudence will like that 

PRUDENCE. Prudence isn't coming. 

LADY MARTEN. Not coming? 

PRUDENCE. Tve beard about your blessed England till I'm 
sick of it. I don't want to be rescued. I don't want to go 
back. Wltat is there for me to go back to? Fm not like you; 
I've never had any of it It means just nothing. 

LADY MARTEN. You don't Understand^ darling child 
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PRUDENCE. I da, I know all about civilization. YouVe 
all three talked of nothing else since I can remember. And 
England sounds just mad to me, 

MANNi’RS, Mad,^ England mad.^ 

PRUDENCE. Yes. People spend all their time doing silly 
things they don't want to do, and not being able to do the 
things they do want. . . . 

LAD MARTEN. Don't be childish, Prue. As Freddie’s wife 
— perhaps as Lady Vassington now — [With a significant 
gl<ince\ though I'm sure we all hope . . . Well, at all events, in 
y'-our new pcisitton, whatever it is, you'll have everything tliat 
heart can desire. Every house in London will be open to 
you. You’ll go where you like and do what you like. 

PRUDENCE. Shall I be able to drive a big red motor-bus? 

LADY MARTEN. What a ridiculous notion! 

PRUDENCE. There you are. But I shall have to take lessons 
in this, that, and tlie other, how to stand, and walk, and talk 
— as if I didn't know already ! I don't want to. 

FREDDIE, What do you want, Prudence? 

PRUDENCE. To be free. 

LADY MARTEN. Let me tell you, when I was your age 

PRUDENCE- And if I can’t be free an3rwhere else I’ll stop 
here and be free by myself. Or with the natives. 

FRKDDi E. I say, you can’t really mean you'd drag out your 
Hte on this barbarous island 

PRUDENCE. It isn’t barbarous. It’s simple. And it's sen- 
sible. We hunt and fish because we have to, to live. We 
dance because we- — — 

LADY MARTEN. ” dance? 

PRUDENCE. I shall in future, anyhow, 

MANNERS, Oil, no, you won’t, young lady. We’ve 
got to be firm over this. We can't leave a lone white 

gid — ^ 
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PRUDENCE. I shan't be lone. 

MANNERS. No ! Bul we’ll take you with us if we have to 
carry you 

LADY MARTEN. Oh, do Stop Squabbling ! Here they come, 
with all the natives jabbering round them. [Noises off. 

MANNERS. The natives won't come near your hut — they 
know my boot too well. 

PRUDENCE. There's only one airman. 

LADY MARTEN. What astonislung clothes ! 

MANNERS. The fellow's in fancy dress! Can't be British. 

FREDDIE. Shouldn’t we hoist the flag.^ 

MANNERS. Of course. And the ladies had better receive 
him seated. 

\Tht ladies down. Lady Marten assuming a -vice- 
TBgal expression. Freddie hoists the flag — 
which can * break ' out of sight — and Manners 
salutes. Freddie imitates him^ and an impressive 
tableau is composed. 

FREDDIE. I say, it isn't a man at all — it's a girl! 

[Nova enters from the h&acli^ a matter fact girl of 
seventeen^ clad in the garments of the future^ as 
they may be conceived by the designer of the 
production. 

MANNERS [to Lady Marten]. Foreigner — better try French 
. . . [Stepping forward^ with atrocious accen^ Parle^vous 
franfais^ mademoiselle? 

NOVA. Mats only un pen. 

MANNERS. Voulei-vous une chaise-— \ mean, une boite? 
[Offers packing-case with a bow\ 'Fraid my French is a bit 
rusty. Lady Marten. Would you have a go? 

NOVA. Oh, you do speak English? 

MANNERS. I should jolly well think so. We are English. 
You don't mean to say you— — 
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NOVA. Only half. My moiher was a negress. 

\Extremely pregnant pause, 

LAPY MAKTEN \coldly^ to Manner s\ Are we to understand 
that this — person — is in charge of the aeroplane? 

NOVA [cheerfulfyy being quite unconscious of the situation]. 
You mean me? My name's Nova. Yes, Tm flying solo to 
New Zealand, And I’m hungry. Excuse me. 

down and kelps herself to fait. 

LADY MAHTLN. Ptay don’t mind us. We’ve waited to 
be rescued for twenty years; anodier few minutes won’t 
matter. 

t\o'Vi\.[pulUng out a school notebook]. How interesting! This 
cake ! It’s like what Eve read about. Isn’t it what people used 
to call a wedding-cake ? 

LADY MARTEN. It IS a wedding-cake. I made it. 

NOVA \witk naive delight\ These symbols — the shoe and 
the bells <ind everytliing 1 What a quaint survival of the 
old tribal superstitions ! I didn’t Imow anyone in the world 
still believed in tliis sort of thing. I must mention it in my 
holiday essay. 

PRUDENCE \}9hc is clearly attracted to the newcomer\ Your 
what? 

NOVA. My holiday essay. Tm still at school, you see. 
This trip is my holiday research task. 

LADY MARTEN. You mean you’re flying about the world 
alone^ — yet youVe still at school? 

NOVA. Yes. Eton. 

LADY MARTKHA 

MANNERS. >Ston.^ 

FREDDIE. ) 

NOVA. Oh, it’s not much of a place, I know, compared 
witli the new schools we're building, but we have to manage 
for the present So mucli was smashed up. 
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FREDDIE. You mean to say that Eton is now a giils’ 
school? 

NOVA. And boys’. 

LADY MARTEN. Co-educational ? 

NOVA- Of course. All schools are. 

MANNERS. Good God! 

nova. How long have you all been heie, out of touch 
with the world? 

MANNERS. Twenty years. We can’t understand why no 
ships came near. 

NOVA. There weren’t many ships left. It’s only now that 
wehe staiting to build up communications again. It is inter- 
esting to meet you. There are so few old people now. 

LADY MARTEN. We are not old. We are — mature. 

NOVA. But you can remember things as they used to be. 
I can’t. I suppose you knew London when people lived 
tiler e? 

LADY AURTEN. Don’t tliey now? 

NOVA. Only the curatois. I went round the ruins last year. 
It was very instructive. 

LADY MARTEN {dinging to nalities\ There’s one thing I 
want to ask you: who is tiie present Lord Vassing ton? Or^ 
rather, who holds die title in England? 

NOVA. Lord? Title? But that’s feudalism. 

LADY i^tARTEN. You don’t mean to say you’ve abolished 
the peerage? But — really — how is one to know the people 
one can know? 

NOVA. Tliat sounds a little involved. I don’t get on to 
philosophy dll next term. 

manners. It’s clear enough to me. The whole damn’ 
world’s been turned upside down. 

NOVA*. It must be hard for you to make the necessary 
mental adjustments. You seOj after die Tempest— 

F 
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PHUDENCE. Tlie tempest? You mean the stoim that 
wrecked our ship? 

NOVA. No. We speak of the Tempest^ because it wasnh 
only the v/ar — it was barbarism, famine, plague. It rolled 
round the wc>tld like a cyclone. \GrimIy\ I can remember the 
end of it. I —I don't like remembering- 

LADY MAIO'EN. We Seem to have been well out of it. 

NOVA. Everything was smashed up. The population was 
halved 

MANNERS. But the Empire? 

NOVA. Ohj we learned all about that in political economy. 
\Brightenmg\ Of course, there still was one when you came 
here. 

MANNERS. This is a nightmare! 

LADY MARTEN. In the circumsumces, I don't really know 
that I should care to go back. 

NOVA. But ids lovely now! We're so happy. It isn't a 
nightmare ; ids like the morning after one. 

LADY MARTEN, I hardly think we should be wanted. 

KOVA. But we w'ant every one. Of course, we’ve got 
marvellous machines^ but we still need every hand to work 
them 

LADY MARTEN. Work! That convinces me. You wouldn't 
know how to treat people of our type. 

NOVA. But we should ! Our psycho-analysts can deal with 
any abnormality. You just go along to a clinic and be 
readjusted 

LADYMARTEN. We are XH HO need of readjustment As for 

abnormality ! It seems tliat we alone have remained 

sane in a world gone mack 

NOVA [shrugging her shauldm\ Well, I must be dying* 
[7h Prudence j with whom she ka^ already established a bond of 
insmetive ^mpathy\ I do want to get to New Zealand by 
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daylighf. There^s a boy expecting me — weVe only seen each 
other by television, so it’s rather exciting, \To the others] 
But ril make arrangements to have you collected as soon as 
possible. 

MANNERS. Collected! I say, as if we were returned 
empties! 

NOVA, IVe room for one passenger now. Would you like 
to come? 

LADY MARTEN, No, tlunk you, 

NOVA. You then? 

MANNERS. Thanks awfully, no. Got to stick to my party^ 
y^know. 

NOVA. What about you? [7b Freddie^ 

LADY MARTEN. Freddie won't. He's married to my daugh- 
ter — ^more or less. None of us will be going. 

NOVA. Right, good“bye then. Sorry to rush off like this ! 
Til tell them in New Zealand, and next time there's a bigger 
'plane passing 

LADY MARTEN, You needn't trouble, so far as I'm con- 
cerned. I always looked forward to seeing civilization again, 

but since you tell me London is in ruins 

MANNERS. And the world's upside down 

FREDDIE- And Eton's co-educaiional 

LADY MARTEN* I ask you, what is there to go back lo? I 
for one shall remain on this island and end my days in peace* 
MANNERS. So shall L 

FREDDIE. Oh, let's all Stay! The world sounds awful how- 
lady MARTEN, We shall all stay. You may take that as 
definite* ^ 

MANNERS, Stick together and pull together. We may live 
on a desert island^ but, thank God^ we’ve kept our standards* 
Seems to me, y'know, if the real old spirit is to survive any- 
where it’s up to us four 
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PRUDENCE* You needn’t count me. Fm going. 

LADY MARTEN. Prudence! And desert your mother? 

MANNERS* It’s hardly cHcket, y’know 

PRUDENCE. Of course it isiFt — it’s serious. 

NOVA* Wcllj do niake up ytmr minds; Fm late* 

PKUDENCK \caj.icrly\ Shall I be able to work an aeroplane 
like yours? 

NOVA* Of course, 

PHUDENcr:. Then let’s go. This island’s too small. I want 
something Ingger — something new. Good-bye, Motlier, Fli 
fly back and sec you soon. Good-bye, Tony 

FREDDIE* Wliat about me? I say, you promised 

PRUDENCE. You’ll be happier tied to Mother’s apron- 
strings as you always have been. [A/jjw him good-naturedly 
Can I go and get in? 

NOVA. Please do* \^Prudence runs out to the beach. 

MANNERS, Hang it, you can’t abduct the girl like this! 

FREDDIE. What’ll happen to us} 

NOVA* You’ll be famous. You’ll like diat. Soon the 
scientists will come to your island ; they’ll film your customs 
and make gramophone records. You’ll be televised in the 
broadcast to schools* Your island will become a reservation* 

LADY MARTEN* Wliat do you mean? 

NOVA \l^nghing over her shoulder\ You’re the last surviving 
specimens* 

FREDDIE, What did she mean by that? 

LADY MARTEN [sweeping superbly to the card-table\. Our 
best course is to ignore die whole unfortunate busitiess- 
Carry on as if notliing had happened. 

MANNERS, Rather ! Cut for deal.^ [They do so. 

LADY MARTEN, How tiresome! We can only play cut- 
throat now» [Aeroplane heard starting. 
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The scene is the living-room of a cottage in Somerset in an after- 
noon late in September 1938 — ^ crisis * period. W iter son 
bought the cottage in the springy a pleasant place in which to 
spend holidays y or^ alternativelyy and if need be^ his refuge 
from air raids on London, He took over some furnishings ^ 
picked up some here and there at local salesy and brightened 
the room with chinti, 

A door centre leads directly to the garden^ a door down left to 
stairs and kitchen. There is a cottage fireplace right in 
which afire is burning. Table centre and Windsor chairs: 
settle above fireplace. The whole is under- rather than over- 
furnished, At leisure^ should he be allowed leisure^ Waterson 
is likely to do muck more to this cottage than he has done, 
ylctually Arnold Waterson is fifty-six j and old enough to feel 
that ha is off the active list; but golf has kept himfity and 
he looks considerably younger than his age. He is well 
placed in life: he went to Oxford, Thisbey his wife, is a 
modern fifty ^ but not in any way aggressively smart. They 
are pleasant people y andy as Londoners expecting to make 
sojourn in the countryy they are both in tweeds,. Thisbe has 
a fur coat over her costume. 

The stage is empty y and the sound of a car drawing up outside 
is heard. Then Arnold opens doory and Thisbe entersy 
followed by Arnold, 

THISBE, She got the wire all right. There’s a fire. 
ARNOLD. Yes, [Opens left doorl\ Hullo, Mrs Marable ! Are 
you about? 
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MBS MARABLE {off\ Yes, su*. Tm here. 

ARNOLD, ril get the bags in. \Exit centre, 

[Enter Mrs Marable^ left^ a strong countrywoman^ 
with apron over her working dress : middle-aged, 

MRS MARABLE. Goc/cl afternoon, m’m. I heard the car, but 
I was tending the fires upstairs. 

THISBE. Thank you. Mis Marable. Tlie place gets damp 
when ids been left for a few weeks. 

MRS MARABLE. Ycs, Ilf m, Tvc had fires all over ever since 
your telegram came. I tli ought you’d be here before now, 

[Arnold re-enters with two large suitcases^ which he 
puts on floor up right, 

THISBE. We stopped two nights at Oxford. I began to 
think I should never get my husband away. 

ARNOLD, May be the last time I shall see it. Maybe it won’t 
be tliere to see, 

MRS MARABLE. Oxford, sir,^ 

ARNOLD, Those motor-works are altogetlier too near. 
They’re a legitimate military objective, Mrs Marable, and high- 
explosive bombs aren’t particular where they fall. I wanted to 
soak Oxford before a regrettable accident puts Magdalen 
Tower on the ground. 

MRS MARABLE, Woift you have the coat off, m’m? 

THLSBE. Thanks. [Mrs Marable helps her off with coat and 
puts it over her arml\ Yes, I don’t need it to-day; but we can’t 
tell how long we’it be here. 

MRS MARABLE. No, tn’m. [Goes left With coat^ then 
I see what you mean about Oxford, sir. It’s like the cows. 

ARNOLD, The cows? [Arnold closes centre door, 

MRS MARABLE. Well, that’s my nephew, sir, and I daresay 
WT'Ong. You know how wild they talk, only he says a 
cow’s as much a legitimate objective as a munitions factory. 

THISBE. k cow is? 
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MRS MARABLE. It’s the milk, m’m. My nephew says a 
cow’s a food factory. 

UHISBE. But if that were true we shouldn’t be safe even 
here. There are so many cows in Somerset. Oh, Arnold 1 

\Takes his arm. 

ARNOLD* Ridiculous . . . d foocl factory. Anyhow, it’s too 
far-fetched for serious consideration. Oh, no ! \Puts Thi^be 
in c/ifz/r.] This is an oasis of peace in a desert of . . . well, 
we’re not actually at war yet. 

MRS MARABLE. No. No, sir. Except that my nephew says 
weVe never really stopped being at war since 1914. 

THISBE. Does your nephew live with you.^ 

MRS MARABLE. YeS. 

THISBE. He must be a most uncomfortable young man to 
have about the house. 

MRS MARABLE. He’s not about that much, m’m. He’s 
captain of the darts club, is our Norman. And then being in 
the Territorials takes up a lot of his time. He’s a corporal. 

THISBE. I see. Of course, you do understand, Mrs 
Marable, tliat Mr Waterson is older than he looks. He’s quite 
too old for service now. 

ARNOLD. Did my bit in the last war. Administrative 
commission, R.A.F, 

THISBE. Yes, you might perhaps pass that round die vil- 
lage, will you.^ It’s so easy to misunderstand when a man is 
really so very much older than he looks. 

MRS MARABLE* I expect it’s the golf It does keep the 
gentlemen their figures. 

THISBE \irtsisung\ Then you’ll do that? 

MRS MARABLE. That’s all right, m’m. I know who pays 
my w^ges, [Again turning to go^ and again thinking of what 
has been said] So you were in die Air Force^ sir? Then you 
wouidnh be agreeing with my nephew* 
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ARNOLD. Tm sure I shouldn’t. 

MRS MAR ABLE. No, sh\ It’s his Opinion that progress took 
the wrong turning when it invented aeroplanes. I tell him 
that’s as may be, but Tm not quarrelling with my bread and 
butter, meaning the wages I get from you. It’s you being 
scared of air-raids that made you buy this cottage and give 
me the job of looking after it. 

THISBE [rising]. Well, Mrs Marablc, I think 

MRS MAR ABLE. Oh, ni’m, Fm sorry. I was just welcoming 
you, like, and I expect all die welcome you need is a cup of tea. 

THISBE. We’ve Piad tea, thanks. We couldn’t be sure 
you’d be here. 

MRS MARABLE. Fm here. Would you be wanting me 
upstairs with you, m’m.^ 

THISBE. No, thanks. 

MRS MARABLE. Then Fll look over those tins and pick out 
something for your dinner. It’ll have to be out of the stock 
for to-night, me not knowing when you’d get here, but we’ll 
do better to-morrow. Far as I know there’s still butcher’s 
meat to he bought. 

ARNOLD. I should hope so. 

MRS MARABLE. You leave it to me, sir. 

[Exit Mrs Marable with the coaU Arnold sits, 

THISBE. Tired, dear? 

ARNOLD. Tired of driving. It felt a long way from Oxford. 

THISBE. It is a long way* 

ARNOLD, All the better, of course* The farther west the 
safer. Yes, Fm glad to be here, but, you know, is diat woman 
going to be a thorn in our flesh? I really don’t remember that 
she cliatted like this when wc were down earlier in the summer. 
She seemed to me rather a find, and now ... I don’t know, 
a sort of impertinent familiarity. It’s going to be trouble- 
some to liv^‘ with that. 
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THISBE, I don’t think it’s meant to be impertinent, Arnold. 

ARNOLD. You won’t deny the familiarity. 

THISBE. I expect that’s the companionship of the crisis. 

ARNOLD. The what? [Re-enter Mrs Marahle left, 

MRS marable. I forgot to mention the notice, sir. I put 
it on the mantelpiece. 

[Finds official form and gives it to Arnold, 

ARNOLD. Notice? 

MRS MARABLE. It’ll be nearly a week since he came to me 
for die key. I couldn’t refuse him, could I? Not seeing it was 
Colonel Anstruther, but I did make a point of coming with 
him when he looked round die place. 

ARNOLD [leaping up\ But this is ... oh! 

THISBE. What is it? 

ARNOLD. I was always under the impression, Thisbe, that 
an Englishman’s home is his castle. This is my home, I 
believe, 

THISBE. Well, the flat’s our real home, but 

ARNOLD. This is a home, I bought it. And now dnis — 
this requisidon! [She tries to see the paper ^ but he won't let 
herl\ What is the use of a man’s having had the foresight to 
buy a country cottage in the spring if this is what happens to 
him m the autumn? [Shows her the paper,] I am required to 
take into my house seven persons. Am I running a concentra- 
tion camp? Seven persons. Mrs Marable, you say the place 
was inspected? 

MRS MARABLE. Yes, Sir. Colonel Anstruther went all 
over it. 

ARNOLD, Who 1$ Colonel Anstruther? 

MRS MARABLE. Well, he isn’t in the Army now, sir. 
an old gentleman. He’s chief air warden for die district. 

ARNOLD. Too old to count, apparently* How many beds 
have we? 
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MBS MAR ABLE. Four, sir. 

ARNOLD, And did it occur to you to mention that my wife 
and I occupy separate bedrooms:^ 

MRS MARABLE. I did pass the remark, sir. 

ARNOLD. Well? What did he say? 

MRS MARABLE. He said he presumed you were married, 
sii. 

THISBE [since Arnold is speechless]. But seven persons, Mrs 
Marable. 

MRS MARABLE. It s not my reckoning, Tm sure, m’m. He 
said the front room would make a nice dormitory. 

ARNOLD. That is my wife's room. 

MRS MARABLE. Yes, Sir; by present arrangement 

ARNOLD [looking at paper again]. Seven persons. And what 
sort of persons? Obviously, to begin with, people who, 
unlike me, have not had die forediought to acquire a place of 
retreat 

THISBE. They may have thought of it-— — 

ARNOLD. But I acted. 

THISBE. Yes, dear. We had the money. 

ARNOLD. Evacuated persons. Evacuated from where? 
Why not from Limehouse? I ask you, why not from Lime- 
house? I am to take into my house, am I, the evacuations of 
Limehouse. And they talk about foreign tyrannies ! If there's 
a mr will you tell me what well be fighting for.^ I will tell 
you. Freedom. Freedom ! And where's the freedom if 

HRS marable. Excuse me, sir. 

ARNOLD. Wliat is it? 

MRS MARABLE. I was wondering, would you like a bottle 
of wltisky from the cellar? 

ARNOLD* Mrs Marable, that^s the most human diing you've 
said to-day. 

MRS MARABLE. Very well, sm [Exit Mrs Marable kft* 
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ARNOLD \\vith a last look at the ahominable paper y and 
pocketing it\. Vd give something to know who’ll be drinldng 
my whisky next week. You think ahead of tlie crowd. You 
act in good time. You huy a place in the country before the 
country property market goes up to panic prices^ and you 
stock your larder and your cellar. And this is what you get 
for it. Seven toughs from Limehouse. 

THISBE. We don't know that they'll be from Limehouse, 
Aimold, And they’re more likely to be women llian men. 
Old women. 

ARNOLD. Old women Oh, this gets worse! What was 
that you said.^ The companionship of the crisis. That was it. 
Yes, so my contribution to the companionship of the crisis 
is to preside at a mothers’ meeting in session for the duration. 
[Re-enter Mrs Mar able with whisky y soday and glasses^ How 
many hot- water bottles have we, Mrs Marable ? 

MRS MARABLE Would that befor the whisky,sir? 

ARNOLD [opening bottle and mixing drink]. No; for the old 
women. And has your valuable nephew anything on that? 

MRS MARABLE. On what, sir? 

ARNOLD. On evacuated persons. 

MRS MARABLE. He’s annoyed. 

ARNOLD. I’m glad to hear it. 

MRS MARABLE. Yes, sir. He says tliere’s bound to be some 
of them with pretty young daughters, and if he’s called up 
and away from here what the hell. 

THISBE. Did you say what the hell,” Mrs Marable? 

MRS MARABLE. Repeating my nephew’s remark as re- 
quested, m’ra, I did. 

ARNOLD. I.et’s hope he’s right about the pretty girls. 

THISBE [qaiedy]. Yes, Arnold. 

ARNOLD. As Dr Johnson said, the finest landscape is im- 
proved by a pretty girl in the foreground. 
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THiSBE. I thought he said a tavern. 

\A knock at the door: not a cotifident knock, 

ARNOLD \relieved by an tnterruptlori\. Was tliat a knock? 
See what they want, will you? It’s probably Limehoiise. 

\Mrs Mar able opens centre door, W it isnt Lime- 
house and it is a pretty gitl: perhaps^ if oner's 
critical^ a trifle hard-boiled. She wears no hat^ 
and she is in town clothes, 

SHEILA. Oh, I wonder if I could . . . Will you let me in? 
Ids so far from London, and I’ve walked most of the way, 

\She certainly does not suggest the tired pedestrian^ 
but she may be. She totters in past Mrs Marable 
and faints in a reasonably convincing way, 
Arnold^ anyhow y is convinced. Door is left open, 

ARNOLD. Oh! She’s fainted. 

MRS MARABLE [sceptically]. Looks like it. 

ARNOLD. Well, do sometliing. What does one do? [Lifts 
whisky,] Tliis? 

MRS MARABLE. That’ll be it, sir. I saw it catch her eye 
before she fainted, 

ARNOLD. Not a very kind thing to say, Mrs Marable. Not 
kind at all. [Pours whisky.] Thisbe, do you think if I . . .? 

[Indicates glass, 

MRS MARABLE. Sure of iL 

ARNOLD. Yes. Need you be cynical? Because the imme- 
diate thought that leaped to my mind was that at any rate, 
and thanks be to heaven, she isn’t Limehouse. 

[Kneels by Sheila, 

THLSBE. No, my dear. Much farther west. 

ARNOLD, Will you please raise the lady’s head, Mrs 
Marable? 

[A glance between Tkishe and Mrs Marabkflut Mrs 
Marable obeys^ and Arnold administers whisky. 
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THISBE. That’s neat whisky, Arnold. 

MRS MARABLE. She can take it. 

SHEILA, Oh! Thank you so much. 

\Mrs Mar able looks at her shoes. 

ARNOLD. Would you be better sitting? Do let me help 
you to a chair. 

\?Ie raises her and seats her. Arnold is distinctly 
taken by hcr^ hut . , . 

SHEILA. I am most sincerely grateful to you. 

MRS MARABLE. Were you saying tliese are the shoes you 
walked in from London, miss? 

SHEILA. There was a car. Oh, those men, those horrible 
men! You would think everybody would be decent in a 
national crisis, wouldn’t you? 

ARNOLD. I hope everybody is going to be. 

SHEILA. They weren’t. They weren’t. Oh, they gave me 
a lift all right, but then . . . 

MRS MARABLE. The cloven hoof. 

SHEILA. I can’t say it. 

MRS MARABLE. I loiow, miss. You had to struggle for 
your more tlian life itself, and not a hair of your head got out 
of place. 

SHEILA. Can’t a girl carry a comb? 

ARNOLD, Yes, really, Mrs Marable, your suspicion is dis- 
gusting. 

THISBE. Perhaps you might leave our visitor to us, Mrs 
Marable. You have dinner to prepare. 

MRS MARABLE. Vety well, m’m. Will tliat be dinner for 
three? 

THiSBE. ril . . . I’ll let you know. 

[Exit Mrs Marable left. 

ARNOLD. Well, really! That w^oman’s cynicism is simply 
wiUiering. And they talk about die scepticism of the towns ! 
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I offer you the apologies of my wife and myself for the rude- 
ness of our temporary servant. You do appreciate that in 
present conditions . . . 

SHEILA. Oh, yes. We’re all in the same boat, aren’t wc? 

AUNOLD. We are indeed. 

THiSBF. Which bout is that, Arnold? 

ARNOLD. Well . . . 

THISBE \taking charg^. Perhaps you’d like to tell us some- 
thing about yourself. 

SHEILA. You see, I’m a film extra. 

TiiiSBE. Is that it.^ Yes, the story you told about the men 
in the car sounded like something from dial sort of mind, 
rm going to turn the story round. What made those per- 
fectly v^ell-behaved people put you out of their car.^ 

SHEILA. I didn’t do a thing, 

THiSBE. But somehow our gate was journey’s end as far 
as you were concerned. 

SHEILA. Yes. 

THISBE. Did you bring a bag on this journey.^ 

SHEILA. It’s by the door outside. 

ARNOLD, Oh, ril bring it in. \Moving up, 

THISBE [checking hirn\. Not yet, 

SHEILA. I'm sorry if I tried to make an entrance, but even 
if there’s going to be a war you can’t just walk into people’s 
houses, can you? You’ve got to make an impression, 

THISBE [eyeing Arnold], You half impressed. 

SHEILA- Well, honestly, what’s a girl like me to do? I’m 
not faking now, I am a film extra when I can get work, and 
there won’t be any work. It’s different for some girls. 

THISBE. How? 

SHEILA. The useful ones. Girls who can drive a car or 
work a typewriter. I never pretended I had any brains, so I 
fust thought rd come to the country to , . » 
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THISBE. To what? 

SHEILA. That’s your car outside, isn’t it? And those your 
bags? You’ve just arrived yourselves, and I came for the 
same reason you did. To stop alive. 

THLSBE. What’s your name? 

SHEILA. Sheila Elliott. 

THISBE. Well, Miss Elliott, Em not so sure about your 
brain. I think possibly you have one and that it isn’t the sort 
of brain 1 like. 

AHNOLD. My dear! Besides, in any case 

THISBE. In any case what? 

aunold. I mean, Limehouse. Surely' 

THISBE. I’m not sure that it is an improvement on Lime- 
house. 

ARNOLD. You’re being very difficult, my dear. 

\Rupert appears in doorway with suitcase : averyW^cst 
End person in his twenties notwithout good looks. 
Possibly y indeed^ if he wanted to live on his charm 
he cotildy but assertive blujf is his line jtist 7tow. 

RUPERT. Rosemary Cottage, I believe? 

ARNOLD. It’s on the gate-post. 

RUPERT. Yes. [Puts bag downl\ Thank you. I consider 
myself lucky. [Looks round appreciatively. 

ARNOLD. Do I understand, sir, that you’ve been sent? 

RUPERT, Sent. 

ARNOLD. I see. You have some document? 

RUPERT. No. No. But don’t let us start to be critical of 
the organization. They’ve had to work fast. [Sits.] I assure 
you Tm satisfied with diis. 

THISBE. Tve no doubt you are. 

RUPERT. Is any point in doubt? 

ARNOLD, Candidly, sir, I had not expected any man so 
young as you. 
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RUPERT. Are you by any chance a doctor? 

ARNOLD. No. 

RUPERT. I thought not. Doctors spot it at sight. 

ARNOLD \rnoving away]. Indeed? 

RUPERT, Oh, it’s not infectious. You can set 3^our mind 
perfectly at ease. 

ARNOLD. It had not occurred to me that the evacuations 
were a scheme for the presetvation of the unfit. 

RUPERT. You are yourself fit? 

ARNOLD. I am myself, sir, fifty-six years of age. 

RUPERT. Yes? Then old and unfit as you and I may be 
we are alike in our desire to go on living, [Rising^ Would 
you care to show me to my room ? I'd like to get dug in. 

ARNOLD. Fm afraid that 

RUPERT a touch of menace\. What? 

ARNOLD \apologetically\ This is all so sudden. We knew 
nothing of these . . , obligations till we arrived ourselves 
not half an hour ago, and when you say your room 

RUPERT \suavely\ Oh, naturally. You haven't worked it 
out. My dear host, I wouldn’t embarrass you for worlds, 
Shall I step into the garden while you talk over the choice of 
a room with your wife and daughter? 

ARNOLD. This is not my daughter. But never mind the 
garden. [Opens left door^ Thisbe, we’ll just 

THtSBE, Yes, 

ARNOLD, Oh, w^hisky’s there if you care to help yourself. 

thisbe. And if you are not medically forbidden. 

RUPERT, Beer is forbidden. Fortunately I am allowed the 
more expensive forms of alcohol. 

ARNOLD, I see. 

[Exeunt Arnold and Thisbe left, Rupert mixes a 
drink^ then observes Sheila. 

RUPERT^ Didn’t they teach you that it's rude to stare? 
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SHEILA. Well, of all the cool gate-crashers ! 

■ruvekt [putting glass down]. Oh, there’s something here 
that requires attention, is there? Where do you come from? 

SHEILA. Piccadilly’s the centre. 

RUPEKT [going closer]. Yes, Sweet little country rosebud 
you are. 

SHEILA. Pinewood and Elstree. 

RUPERT. You don’t say. And Tve come out without my 
autograph book, Miss- ? 

SHEILA. Sheila Elliott’s the name. 

RUPERT. Mine is 

SHEILA. And mine’s real. 

RUPERT. Well, well, Miss Sheila Elliott, you’re putting 
quite an edge on your conversation. We may be on this 
desert island for a long time. Fellow-exiles should be friendly. 

SHEILA. I doubt if you’ll be here for long. 

RUPERT. Widi this couple? Let tliem try to move me! 
Or are tliey particular friends of yours? 

SHEILA. No. Why should I worry? She didn’t believe 
my tale. 

RUPERT. Tale? 

SHEILA. You gate-crashed. I gate-crashed. Only you 
didn’t bother with a tale, 

RUPERT. I’m always direct It’s a method of mine. So 
you told a tale. 

SHKII.A. And she told me it was something from a film 
mind. 

RUPERT. Insulted you, eh.^ 

SHEILA. The queer thing is that my film mind’s still work- 
ing. It’s working on the thought of all the people who went 
running to their banks for money to keep them going in the 
country. There must be a mass of bank-notes loose in diis 
countryside, and you canT expect a population to be shifted 
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without some collapse of law and order. I mean, there’ll be 
gaps. 

RUPERT. That’s a very curious thought, Miss Elliott. 

SHEILA. Yes, it’s all curious, I don’t know why Pm feeling 
protective towards this house, but — do you care to go? I 
expect they’re on the telephone. I could call the police. 

RUPERT. Pm getting a free show. Miss Sheila Elliott, the 
great film star, in her famous impersonation of Miss Scotland 
Yard. 

SHEILA. Or is it Miss Scotland Yard in her famous im- 
personation of Miss Sheila Elliott? Is it Mr Rupert Witherby, 
the public-school bandit? Which is one of die names you’ve 
been convicted under. 

RUPERT \grins with sudden genialuy\ . Oh, that’s die trouble ! 
Yes, you’re no moie Scodand Yard than Pm Rupert Witherby, 
but you know, Miss Elliott, that was a real trouble to me at 
the time. You’ve remembered it now because you’re in the 
film business and you’re used to recollecting people’s photo- 
graphs. Lord, yes, I got chaffed for months because I look a 
bit like that fellow. And all that Press stuff about a public- 
school bandit I It was months before that died down — 
moitdis. All the same, if you’d thought again you’d have 
seen why I couldn’t be Witherby. 

SHEILA. Should I? 

RUPERT. Surely he’s still where they put him. Don’t you 
remember the sentence? 

SHEILA. No. Can’t say I do. 

RUPERT. That is rather like a woman, you know. Get hold 
of a story and forget the point. Of course, we both are 
criminals* 

SHEILA* Pm straight 

RUPERT. Pm as aooked as a ram’s horn, I gate-crashed* 
smttA. Oh, I did tliat 
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RUPERT. Yes, partners in crime. I don’t know what your 
colleagues in the police would call it, but I expect they have 
a name for it. So if there’s any question of our being hoofed 
out we’d better put up a united opposition. Do you agiee? 
[Artiold and Thtsbe return left^ Oh! Made your arrange- 
ments? 

ARNOLD. Not entirely. Now please don’t take this amiss, 
Mr ... ? 

SHEILA. Mr Rupert Witherby. 

RUPERT, But I said [Glares at Sheila. 

ARNOLD. Ah, you’ve inU'oduced yourselves. Yes, it will 
be pleasant to be all friends if we’re to be here together, but 
tlie fad is, Mr Witherby, I can’t persuade myself that your 
coining was regular. 

RUPERT. Where’s die irregularity? You must have had a 
billedng-order. 

ARNOLD. Well, now, for example, what is my name? 
Unless Miss Elliott has told you? 

SHEILA. I don’t know your name. 

ARNOLD [to Riipert\ Do you? You see my point. It is 
most peculiar diat the authorities should send anyone to a 
house without mentioning the name of the householder. 

RUPERT. I was told Rosemary Cottage. 

ARNOLD. And not my name. I hate to seem pedantic, 
but . . . [Goes to fireplace^ then finds paper in his pocketl] 
Now where did I leave that notice instructing me to receive a 
certain number of people? Yes, you won’t tliink me rude 
if—— 

RUPERT [aggresshelj]. I’ll tell you what I think. This 
house suits me and-— — 

[The Apskys appear centre: they are a comfortable^ 
elderly couphy Both welt covered with fleshy nite^ 
well-to-do people. 
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APSLEY. Do we intrude abominably? 

SHEILA. Wellj you’ve interrupted Mr Witherby. I dare- 
say it’s just as well. 

[Rupert i tarts to move towards her^ but Arnold passes 
between them^ going up to centre door^ and 
Rupert and Sheila are one to the right ^ the other 
to the left of the ensuing scene, 

AHNOLD. I suppose you ve been sent here? 

APSLEY. Sent? No. Guided, it may be. 

MRS APSLEY. I Said it would be difficult to explain. I think 
perhaps [As if going, 

APSLEY. No. The fact is, nay dear sir, we are desperate 
people. Quite desperate. The hotels refuse us. Have you 
any idea what the hotels are like at present? 

ARNOLD. I expect they’re prosperous, 

APSLEY, A mild description. Quite bluntly, sir, will you 
accept us as paying guests? 

MRS APSLEY. Oh, if you would — of your charity. 

APSLEY. spiritually of your charity. Actually I am 
provided with ample funds. [Rupert looks interested^ and 
Sheila notices ir.] My card will give you assurance of 
respectability. My address , . . 

\Pr offers card: Arnold takes it, 

ARNOLD. I don’t question it, Mr Apsley, By the way, 
[glances at Rupert\ my name’s Waterson. 

APSLEY. I feel outrageous. But what does one do? Out- 
rageous times, outrageous manners, 

THiSBE. Won’t you sit down, Mrs Apsley? 

MRS APSLEY. Thank you. The smallest, smallest of rooms 
would sen,^e, 

THISBE. That isn’t so easy, 

MRS APSLEY, Oh, dear! I hoped you were weakening 
towards us. 
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ARNOLD, Ohj we accept you. In fact, we gratefully accept. 
You are palpably . . . nice people, 

APSLEY. I thank you from tlie bottom of my heatt. 

ARNOLD. Not at all. the requmtio7i?\ If you’ll look 

at this you’ll see that Tm required to give house-room to 
seven persons, and obviously if I’m able to fill up my quota 
with pleasant people no one’s going to impose undesirables 
on me. The thing will be done : a fait accompli. But seven 
persons — with ourselves, nine — and this is a cottage that is a 
cottage. You see where the dilEculty of a room to yourselves 
comes in.^ 

APSLEY. Candidly, I don’t. We must have privacy. 

ARNOLD. The inspecting authority didn’t seem to think so. 

APSLEY. Mr Waters on. I’m prepared to outbid all comers, 
I have on my person enough cash to guarantee you first-class 
hotel prices for a considerable period and on top of that to 
compensate you for inconvenience. Now then! 

RUPERT. That interests me. 

APSLEY. You mean, sir, that you’re offering to bid against 
me? 

RUPERT. It wouldn’t be democratic. I consider these are 
no times for a little man to come it with a big purse over his 
fellow-citizens. [He moves up towards him. 

APSLEY. But, my dear sir, my wife must have a bed. And 
I do not gather that you are the master of this house. 

RUPERT. That’s where you’re wrong. 

SHEILA. Be careful. He 

[But he doesr^t: Norman Matahle steps into the 
doorway^ and Rupert comes down a little. 
Sheila shrinks hack. Norman is a weedy youth 
in country Saturday clothes. With his steel'- 
rimmed glasses and his ilUoiit plus-fours ke is 
almost a figure of fun^ but not quite. He is a 
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competent young man^ at present invested with 
authority, 

NORMAN. Good afternoon. MrWaterson? 

ARNOLD. Yes. Have you . . .? 

NORMAN [introducing himself \ Special constable and air 
warden Marable. Member of the district billeting-board. 
THISBE. Marable.^ Not our Mrs Marable^s nephew? 
NORMAN. What of it? 

THISBE. Oh, nothing. We — weVe heard of you. 
NORMAN. Very likely. Vm favourably known in these 
pans. Now, sir, may I ask who are all these people? 

ARNOLD. Well . . . this is my wife and the others are 

APSLEY. In brief, Mr Waterson’s guests. 

NORMAN [looks round], A total of six. Well, it s his look- 
out, Guests aren’t going to make any difference to the 
billeting-board. 

ARNOLD. But surely so long as I take the specified number 
of seven Pm entitled to \Jie shows notice to Normari] make my 
own quota? I am in course of doing so, monstrous though 
tlic nuntbers are. 

N OEM AN [taking hand crumpling it] . Oh, that’s washed out. 
\He sits above table^ produces from pocket a similar 
notice^ and writes on but Arnold misses the 
significance, 

ARNOLD. Wliat! I never had better news in my life. 
[ Thisbds handll My dear, our house is our own again, 
[NotmarCs smile as he vprites is sardonic, 
AFSLEY* But, my dear sir, you wouldn’t go back on your 
word. You specifically accepted us. 

ARNOLD. 1 might you, Mr Apsley, at a price. Else- 
where, I undei'Stand, people are profiteering in sand-bags, 
Exiperu] But I am free to choose whom I take, I am 
wtainly not to be victimised by bluff. 
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RUPERT [picks tip his bag\ I see. I can take a hint. 

[JSxit Rttpert centre. 

SHEILA. I don’t know; that looked a bit too easy. 

ARNOLD [enthusiastically claps Normans shoulder'\. You’ve 
lifted a great weight, Mr Marable. 

NORMAN. Perhaps I shouldn’t have said ‘ washed out,’ sir. 
The correct word is * varied.’ and presents fresh noticei\ 

The new order for this district is no adults, and you having 
been assessed at seven grown-ups, that’ 11 be fourteen school 
children- I should add that they have arrived. 

ARNOLD. It’s impossible. 

NORMAN. Not at all. Transportation plans have worked 
admirably. The children are at present being given tea in the 
village hall, the object being to allow householders time to 
prepare billets. 

THiSBE, You want them to sleep here to-night.^ 

NORMAN. That’s the order, m’m. 

ARNOLD, Fourteen school children. And from where? 
From what unmentionable slum? 

NORMAN. Tm afraid you’re right tliere, sir. Country air 
does seem to go to their heads. It’s a Bermondsey school, as 
a matter of fact, but they’ll settle down. I’d like to pick you 
the best, seeing that my aunt works for you, but you’ll have 
to take your chance. We’re handling them in alphabetical 
order. 

ARNOLD. Fourteen haphazard brats ! 

NORMAN. We are all called on to do our duty, sir. 

[Rupert reappears. He leans against lintel, 

RUPERT. I’ve chosen your car, Mr Waterson, The petrol’s 
draining out of Apsley’s tank* That’ll give me all the time I"" 
need, 

NORMAN [towards hitn\. You can’t 

RUPERT [produces revolver^. No, I can’t do that tliere ’ere. 
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can I? Into that corner, the lot of you. Miss Elliott, stop 
edging towards that door, 

[They all^ in fact, back from him down right, except 
Mrs Apsley. 

MRS APSLEY, Young man, I am not accustomed to being 
spoken to like this. 

RUPERT. The dear old lady. Well, now, let’s see: which 
of your husbancfs ears shall I shoot off just to show you I’m 
serious? comes from the bunch to her, 

APSLEY, I fear we must bow to the inevitable, my dear. 

[Takes her down right, 

RUPERT. Hands up, you. You, Tm talking to. Special 
constable, aren’t you? 

NORMAN. Yes, and I order you in the name of the law 
to 

RUPERT, rii have your wallet too, if you’ve got one. 
Every little helps. Two steps to the table and put your wallet 
on it, [Norman obeys^ Back. Up with your hands. Now 
you, Apsley. [Apsleyputs wallet on tahhd[ How much did you 
say you had widi you? 

APSLEY. Well, I 

RUPERT, All right, it looks fat. Your turn, Waterson. 
[Arnold obeys,] Miss Elliott, 

SHEILA. Yes, but I haven’t- 

RUPERT [pockets the wallets — his sidc'-pocket]. No. It’s the 
Tuxpin touch. You can keep your rings; gentlemen prefer 
Treasury notes. 

\fle has backed towards door, covering them, Mrs 
Marable appears in door with long broom and 
hits his elbow. He drops revolver, Norman and 
Mrs Marable each grab an arm, 

NORMAN. Can you hold him, Auntie? 

MRS MARABLE. Td be ashamed of myself if I couldn’t “ 
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hold a Londoner. He'll break his own wrist if he fights 
my grip. 

NORMAN. That's light. He’s ignorant of anatomy- The 
wallets are in his left pocket, Mr Wateison. 

[Arnold gets wallets^ and puts Norman's into Nor- 
man’s pockeu 

Tliank you. 

ARNOLD. Yours, Mr Apsley. But, Mrs Marable, I simply 
can’t express 

MRS MARABLE. That’s all right, sir. You pay me to keep 
an eye on things, and when I saw him monkeying with the 
cars I knew something was wrong. Shall we march him to 
the police-station, Norman? 

SHEILA. Don’t you need help? 

MRS MARABLE. We’ll keep it in the family, miss. 
NORMAN, That’s right, Auntie. Ifanybody breaks his arm 
it’ll be a Marable. [Turning Rupert to go, 

ARNOLD. Just one minute, Mrs Marable, 

MRS MARABLE. YeS, Sir? 

ARNOLD. And you, Marable, as special constable. [They 
turn Rupert round again to thisl\ I’m leaving Rosemary Cot- 
tage under your protection. 

MRS MARABLE. Leaving? 

APSLEY. But, my dear sir, what about us? 

ARNOLD [picking up his bags\ You may prefer the country. 
My wife and I are going back to London. We shan’t get any- 
thing worse than air raids, 

[Exit Arnold with hags^ past Rupert^ held hy the 
Marables, Thishe is following* 
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Sunday Costs Five Pesos 

The scene is a housed-m square tn the town called Four Corn’^ 
stalks in the northern part of Mexico. On the left of the 
square ts the house of Tonta^ with a door and a stoop. At 
the back is a wall cut neatly in half The left side is the 
house of Berta^ and boasts not only a door^ but a haired 
window^ On the right is a square arch ft om which dangles 
an iron lantern. This is the only exit to the rest of the 
town^ for on the right side proper is the house of Salqrne. 
Tonids house is pink^ and Salomds is blue^ while Bertas 
is content with being a sort of dtsappoj^d^Ml^f. All 
three houses get their water from the well that is down 
centre left. 

\ early afternoon on Sunday^ and all sensible people ate 
sleeping^ but though the arch comes Fidel Duran. His 
straw hat in his hand^ his hair plastered to his head with 
watery he thinks he is a very handsome sight indeed as he 
pausesy takes a small mirror from his pockety fixes his neck 
bandana \a beautiful pm pie one with orange spots\ and 
shyly knocks. Then he turns round with a broad grin on 
his face. 

Bejta opens the door. Berta is very pretty y buty unfortunately y 
she has a very high temper y p ossibly the result, of her red 
She wears a neat cotton dress and tennis shoesy 
blue ones. Her hatids planted on Iter hipSy she stands and 
glares at Fidel 

Bekta. Oh, so it is you ! 

FiDEi* \beaming on h0r\ A good afternoon to you^ Berta, 

III 
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BERTA [sniffing* A good afternoon indeed^ and I bothered 
by fools at this hour of the day. 

FIDEL {in amaiement\* Why, Berta, are you angry with me ? 

BERTA {questioning heaven\. He asks me if I am angry with 
him. Saints in heaven, has he no memory? 

FIDEL [puiiled]. What have I done, Berta? 

BERTA {sarcastically^ Nothing, Fidel, nothing. That is the 
trouble. But if you come to this house again I will show 
you the palm of my hand, as Fm showing it to you now 
{She slaps hitUy steps back inside the door^ and slam!, 
it shut. 

FIDEL {pounding on the dooi\ Open the door, Beita. 
Open -tlie dooi ! I must speak to you! 

{The door of Salome s house opens^ and Salome herself 
comes out with a small pitcher and begins draw- 
ing water from the well. She is twenty-eighty 
and so many years of hunting a husband have 
left her with an acid tongue^ 

SALOME. And this is supposed to be a quiet street. 

FIDEL {who dislikes her\ You ’tend to your affairs, Salome, 
and I will ’tend to mine. {He starts pounding again. He bleats 
like a young goat hunting for its mother Berta, Berta. 

BERTA {opens the door agaiii\. I will not have such noises. 
Do you not realize that this is Sunday afternoon? Have you 
BO thoughts for decent people who are trying to sleep? 

|tDEL. Have you no thoughts for me? 

BERTA. More than one. And none of tfiem nice. 

SALOME. I would call tliis a lovers’ quarrel, 

BERTA, Would you indeed ! {Flares at Fidell\ I would call 
it the imiierrinence of a wicked man ! 

FIDEL [helpkssly\ ]^ut what have I done? 

SALOME, She loved him yesterday, and she will love hitr 
tomorrow. 
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BEK TA [runs down to Salome]. If I love him to-morrow may 
I lose the use of my tongue — yes, and my eyes and ears loo. 

FIDEL [swinging Berta to one side]. Is it fair, I ask you, for 
a woman to smile at a man one clay, and slap his face the noxlr* 
Is this the manner in which a promised bade should txeat her 
future husband? 

SALOME [giins and winks at him]. You could find yourself 
another bride. 

BERTA [angrily]. We do not need your advice, Salome 
Molma. You and your long nose — sticking it in eveiy one*s 
business. 

SALOME [her eyes flashing]. Is this an insult to me? To me? 

BERTA. And who are you to be above insults? 

SALOME. I will not stay and listen to such words! 

BERTA. Did I ask you to leave the safety of your house? 

SALOME [to Fidel], She has not even common politeness. 
I am going ! 

BERTA. We shall adore your absence. 

SALOME. If this were not Sunday I would slap your face 
for you. 

BERTA [taunting]. The great Salome Molina, afraid of a 
Sunday fine. 

FIDEL [wanting to be helpful]. You can fight each other 
to-monow* There is no fine for weekdays. 

SALOME. You stay out of this argument, Fidel Duran. 

FIDEL. If you do not leave us I will never fincLout 
why Berta is angry with me, [Jumps towards ker\ Go 
away ! 

SALOME [jumps back^ then tosses her head]. Very well. But 
the day wilt come when you will be glad of my company* 

goes indignantly into her house, 

FIDEL [turns to Berm], Now, Berta. . . * 

BEKTA [interrupting]. As for you, my fine rooster, go and 
H 
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play the bear to Celestina Gaicia. She will appreciate you 
mote than L 

FIDEL \\vith a guilty hand to his moutK\^ So that is what it is. 

BEET A \on the Stoop of her own house\. That is all of it, 
and enough it is. Two times you walked around the plaza 
with the Celestma last night, and I sitting there on a bench 
having to watch you. [Goes into the house, 

FIDEL [speaking through the open door\ But it was a matter 
of business. 

beet A [enters with a broom and begins to sweep off the 
4toop\* Hahl Give me no such phrases. And all of my 
friends thinking, ‘‘ Poor Berta, with such a sweetheart.*’ Do 
you think I have no pride? 

FIDEL. But it is that you do not understand. . . . 

BEHTA. I understand enough to know that all is over 
between us. 

FIDEL. Berta, do not say tliat^ I love you. 

BERTA. So you say. And yet you roll the eye at any 
passing cMiien. 

FIDEL. Celestina is the daughter of Don Nimfo Garcia, 

BERTA. She can be the daughter of the President for all of 
me. When you marry her she will bring you a fine dowry, and 
there will be no more need of Fidel Duran trying to carve 
wooden doors, 

FIDEL \his pride wounded]. Trying.^ But I have caived 
them. Did I not do a new pair for tlie saloon? 

BERTA. Aye, little doors . * , doors that amounted to no 
more than that. . , * snaps her fingersl] Not for you the 

^ gtjeat dcQxs of a church, 

FIDEL. Wily else do you think I was speaking with the 
Celestma? 

BERTA What new manner of excuse is 

this? 
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FIDEL. That is why I came to speak with you. Sit down 
here on the step witli me for a moment. 

BERTA [scandaliied\. And have Salome and Tonia say that 
I am a wicked, improper ghl? 

FIDFL \measuring a tiny space hetween his finger s\ Just for 
one little moment. They will see nothing. 

BERTA [sitting down]. Let the words tumble out of your 
mouth, one, two, three. 

FIDEL. Perhaps you do not know that the town of Topo 
Grande, thirty kilometres from here, is building a new church. 

BERTA [sniffs]. All the world knows that 

FIDEL. But did you know that Don Nimfo is secretly 
giving the money for the building of that church? 

BERTA. Why? 

' FIDEL. He offered the money to the Blessed Virgin of 
Topo Grande if his rooster won the cock-fight It did win, 
so now he is building the church. 

BERTA [not yet convinced]. How did you find out about 
this? Or has Don Nunfo suddenly looked upon you as a son, 
and revealed all his secrets to you? 

FIDEL. Last night on the plaza the Celestina happened to 
mention it. With a bit of flattery I soon gained the whole 
story from her. 

BERTA. So that is what you were talking about as you 
walked around the plaza? It must have taken a 

great deal of flattery to gain so much knowledge from her. 

FIDEL Do you not realize what it means They 

will need some one to carve the new doors. 

[He strikes a pleased attitude^ expecting her to say^ 
But how wonderful^ FideW^ 

BKETA [knowing very well what Fidel expects^ promptly 
turns away from htm^ her hand hidi/ig a smik^ as she says with 
Jnnocent curiosity], I wonder whom Don Nimfo will get? 
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{With the delight of discovery] Perhaps the Brothers Ochoa 
from Monterrey. 

FIDEL \crestfalleti\. He might choose me. 

BERTA. You? Plah! 

FIDEL. And why not? Am I not the best wood-carver in 
the valley? 

BERTA. So you say. 

FiDFL, It would take three years to carve those doors, and 
he would pay me every week. There would be enough to 
buy you a ttousseau and enough left over for a house. 

BERTA. Did you tell all that to the Celesdna? 

FIDEL. Of course not! Does a girl help a man buy a 
trousseau for anotlier girl? That was why it had to appear 
as though I were rolling the eye at hen 

{He is very pleased with his brilliance, 

BERTA* Your success was more than perfect. To-day all 
the world knows that the Celestina has won Berta’s man. 

FIDEL. But all the world does not know that Fidel Duran, 
who IS I, myself, will carve those doors so as to buy a 
trousseau and house for Berta, my queen, 

BERTA. Precisely. All the world does not know this great 
tiling. . . * {Flaring out at him] And neither do I ! 

FIDEL. Do you doubt me, pearl of my life? 

BERTA. Does the rabbit doubt the snake? Does the tree 
doubt the lightning? Do I doubt diat you are a teller of 
tremendous lies? Speak not to me of cleverness. I know 
wharmy own eyes see, and I saw you flirting with the Celes- 
tina* Last night I saw you — and so did all the world ! 

FiDBL [begmnmg to grow angry]^ So that is how you trust 
your intended husband. 

BERTA. I would rather trust a hungry fox. 

FIDEL. Let me speak plainly^ my little dove. Because we 
urn to be married h no reason for me to enter a monastery, 
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BERTA. And who says that we are to be married? 

FIDEL \taken ahacl^. Why ... I said it. 

BERTA. Am I a dog to your heel that I must obey your 
every wish? 

FIDEL \firmly\ You ate my future wife. 

BERTA \laug}is loudly]. Am I indeed? 

FIDEL. Your mother has consented, and my father has 
spoken. The banns have been read in the church ? 

\Folds his arms with satisfaction, 

BERTA [screaming]. Better to die without children than to 
be married to such as you. 

FIDEL [screaming above her]. We shall be married, within 
the month. 

BFRTA. May this hand rot on my arm if I ever sign the 
marriage contract. 

FIDEL. Are you saying that you will not marry me? 

BERTA. With all my mouth I am saying it, and a good day 
to you. [Steps inside the house and slams the door, Inune-- 
diately opens it and sticks her head otitl] Tell that good news 
to that four-nosed shrew of a Celestina* 

the door again, Fidel puts on his hat and 
starts towards the archway^ then runs down and 
pounds on Tonids door^ then runs across and 
pounds on Salome's, In a moment both girls 
come out. Tonia is younger and smaller in si^e 
than either Salome or Berta^ and has a distress-- 
ing habit of whining, 

SALOME. What is the meaning of this noise? 

TONIA. Is something wrong? 

FIDEL. I call you both to witness what I say. May I drop 
dead if I am ever seen in this street again! 

[He settles his hat more firmly on his heady and with 
as much dignity as he can muster strides out 
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through the arch* The girls stare after him^ then 
at Bertas door^ then at each other* Both shrugs 
then with one accord they run up and begin 
knocking on the door. 

SALOME. Berta! 

TONTA. Beita^ come out! 

[Berta enters. She L obviously trying to keep from 
crying. 

SALOMF. Has that fool of a sweetheait of youis lost his 
mind? 

TONIA. What happened? 

BFRTA [crying in earnest]. This day is blacker than a crow’s 
wmg, Ob, Salome! 

[She flings both arms about the girVs neck and begins 
to wail loudly. Tonia and Salome stare at each 
other y and then Tonia pats Berta on the shoxdder. 

TONIA. Did you quanel with Fidel? ^ 

SALOME. Of course she quarrelled with him. Any fool 
could see that. 

BERTA. He will never come back to me. Never! 

TONIA [to Salome], Did she say anything about the 
Celesdna to him? 

SALOME [to Berta]. You should have kept your mouth 
shut an the outside of your teeth. 

BERTA. A girl has her pride, and no Celestina is going to 
take any tmn of mine. 

TONIA. But did she take him? 

BERTA [angrdy to Tonia]. You take your face aw^ay from 
here I 

SALOME. Tlie only tiling you can do now is to ask him to 
come back to you. 

TONIA [starting towards the archway], I will go and get him. 

BERTA [clutches at Im]. I will wither on my legs before I 
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ask him to come back. He would never let me forget that I 
had to beg him to marry me. [Wails again,] And now he will 
marry the Celestina. [J^onia iegins to cty with her. 

tONiA* There are other men, 
bkrta. My heart is with Fidel. My life is ruined, 

SALOME [thoughtfully If we could bring him back with- 
out his knowing Berta had sent for him. . . . 

[5Ar sits on the edge of the well. 
TOWiA* Miracles only happen in the church. 

SALOME [catches her hm and begins to rock hack and for tK]. 
What could "we tell him.^ What could we tell him.^ 

TON I A. You be careful^ Salome, or you will fall in the 
w'ell Tlien we will all have to go into mourning, and Berta 
cannot get married at all if she is in mourning. 

SALOME [snaps her fingers]. You could fall down the well, 
Berta ! That would bring him back. 

3EHTA [firmly]. I will not fall down the well and drown 
for any man, not even Fidel, 

TONiA. What good would bringing him back do if Berta 
w^ere dead? 

SALOME. Now that is a difficulty, [Begins to pace up and 
d<nm.] If you are dead you cannot marry Fidel. If you are 
dead he will not come back. The only thing left for you is to 
die an old maid, 

TONIA. That w^ould be terrible, 

BERTA My life is ruined, completely ruined, 

SALOME [with sudden determination]. Why? Why should 
it be? 

TONIA [with awe]. Salome has had a thought, 

BERTA. You do not kjiow what a terrible thing it is to 
lose the man you love- 

salome, I am fixing up your life^ not mine, Suppose , * • 
suppose you did fall in the well 
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BERTA. I tell you T will not do it, 

SALOME. Not really, but suppose he thought you dkh 
What then? 

BERTA- You mean - , . pretend? But that is a sin. The 
priest woiilcl gi\c me ten clays? penance at confessional. 

SALOME \jUnging out her JKmds\ Ten days’ penance, or a 
life without a husband. Which do you choose? 

TOKIA. I will tell you. She chooses a husband. What do 
we do, Salome? 

SALOME. You run and find this carver of doors, tell him 
that a great scandal has happened — that Berta has fallen in the 
well 

TONI A \\vhose dramatic imagination has begun to work\. 
Because she could not live without him. - . . 

BERTA. You tell liim that and I will scratch out both 
your eyes 1 

TONIA. On Sunday? 

BERTA \sidlenlj\ On any day. 

SALOME. Tell him that Berta has fallen in the well, and 
tliat you think she is dying, 

TONIA. Is that all? 

BERTA- Is that not enough? 

SALOME {mtramed with the idea\^ Oh, it will be a great 
scene, with Berta so pale in her bed, and Fidel kneeling in 
tears beside it. 

BERTA. I want you to Icnow that I am a modest girl. 

SALOME [irritated]. You can He down on the floor then. 
[Ghring at Ihiia] What are you standing there for? Run! 

TON [A towards the arehlvay^ then comes hack]. But 

. ^ . where will I go? 

saioME. To the place where all men go witli a broken 
hearH”the saloon. Are you going to stand there all day? 

a littk gasp and runs out through theardu 
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BERTA. I do not like this idea. If Fidel finds out it is a 
trick he will be angrier than ever. 

SALOME. But if he does not find out the truth until after 
you are married what difference will it make? 

BEUTA. He might beat me. 

SALOME. Leave that worry until after you arc married. 
[/nspcccing Berta] Now how will we make you look pale? 
Have you any flour? Corn-meal might do. 

BEET A. No 1 No ! I will not do it. 

SALOME. Now, Berta, be reasonable. 

BEKTA* If I had really fallen down die well, it would be 
different. But I did not fall down it, 

SALOME. Do you not want Fidel to come back lo you? 
Are you not in love with him? 

BERTA. Yes, I do love him. And I will play no tricks on 
him. If he loves tlie Celestina better than he does me — \with 
great generosity] he can marry her. ^ 

SALOME [pleading with such idiocy]. But Tonia has gone 
down to get him. If he comes back and finds you alive he 
will be angrier than ever. 

BERTA [firmly]^ This is your idea. You can get out of it 
die best way you can. But Fidel vnll not see me lying down 
on a bed, nor on a floor, nor any place else. 

SALOME, Then there is only one thing to do. 

BERTA. What is that? 

SALOME. You will go into the house, and I will tell him 
that you are too sick to see him* 

BERTA. That will be just as bad as the odier. 

SALOME. How can it be? Then if he finds out it is a trick 
he will bhtne me, and you can pretend you knew^ nothing of 
it I do not care how angry he is. Idonotwanttomarryhim. 

BEETA [mtli pkast^d excitement]. Then he could not be 
angry widi me, could he.^ I mean if he thought I had nothing 
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to do "with it? And I would not have to do penance either, 
would I? 

SALOME, Not one day of penance, Tonia should have 
found him by now. [Goes to the arch and peers through^ 
Here they come. ... And Fidel is running half a block in 
front of her. 

bekta [joyously]. Then he does love me! 

SALOME. Into the house with you. You can watch 
through the window. 

BEKTA [on stoop]. Now, remember, if he gets angry this 
was your idea. 

SALOME [clasps her hands]. And what a beautiful idea it is ! 

[Berta disappears into the house, Salome looks about 
her^ then dashes over to her own stoops sits down^ 
flings her shawl over herface^ and begins to moan 
loudly^ rocking back and forth. In a moment 
Fidel dashes through the arch^ and stops^ out of 
breath.^ at seeing Salome, 

[gasping], Berta! 

SALOAtE \}vhose moaning grows louder]. Poor darling, poor 
darling. She was so young. 

FIDEL [desperately]. She is . , . she is dead.^^ 

SALOME [wailing]. She will make such a beautiful corpse. 
Poor darling. Poor darling. 

exhausted and out of b/eath^ has reached the 
arch, 

TONIA [looks about her in astonishment]. Why, where is 
Berta? Did she go into the house? 

SALOME pn normal Of course she went into the 

- house, you fool Did she not jump down the well? [Remem- 
hering Rid4} Poor darling. 

TONIA Did she really jump down it? I thought 

she just fell in by accident. 
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SALOME \gntnly\ Are you telling this story, or am I? 
[fFailmg] Now she can never go to the plaza again- 

\Ftdel looks helplessly from Tonia^ who cannot quite 
get the details of the story straight^ to Salome^ 
who is having a beautiful time mourning. 

FIDEL. Where is slie? I want to sec her. 

TONI A [coming out of her trance]. She is right in here. Did 
you say she was on the bed or on the floor, Salome? 

SALOME [getting between them and Berta\ door\ You donV 
want to see her, Fidel. You know how people look after 
theyVe been drowned. 

TONI A. But he was supposed to see her. That “was why 
you sent 

SALOME [glaring at her]. Tonia, dear, suppose that you let 
me tell the story. After all, I was here, and you were not. 

FIDEL [exploding]. For the love of tlie saints, tell me! Is 
she dead? 

SALOME [thinking this over]. Well ... not exactly- 

FIDEL. You mean — ^you mean, there is hope? 

SALOME. I would say there was great hope, 

FIDEL [takes off his hat and mops his face]. What can I do? 
Oh, if I could only see her. . . . 

SALOME. If you would go to the church and light a 
candle to Our Blessed Lady and ask her to forgive you for 
getting angry with Berta . . . perhaps things will arrange 
themselves. 

FIDEL. Do you tliink she will get well soon? 

SALOME, With a speed that will amaze you. 

f IDEE. I will go down and light the candle right now, 

[As he turns to leave who should come through the 
archway but Cdestina Garcia. She can rmteh 
temper for temper with Berta any &y, ahdfust 
now she is on the war-patL Bruslimg past these 
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three as thoiigh they did not exists she goes up 
to Bends door and pounds on it. 

CELESTINA. I dare you to come out and call this Celestina 
Garcia a four-nosed shrew to her face. 

SALOME [trying to push Fidel through the arc hi]. You had 
best run to the church. 

FI DEL [pushing past her and going up to Celestina\. How 
dare you speak like that to a poor drowned soul? 

SALOME [to Celestina]. Why do you not go away? We 
never needed you so little. 

CELESTXNA. So slie is pretending to be drowned, eli? Is 
tliat her co-^vard's excuse? 

UEETA [through window\ Who dares to call Berta Cantu a 
coward? 

CELBSTiKA* You know well enough who calls you, and I 
the daughter of Don Nimfo Garcia, 

TONiA. Ai, Salome! And now Fidel will know that Berta 
was not drowned at alL 

FlDKL \ivko has been listening to this conversation with grow- 
ing surprise and suspicion^ now turns furiously towards Bends 
house]. Not drowned, eh? So this was a trick to bring me 
back, eh? I am through with your tricks, you hear me? 
Through witli them! 

EHKTA [through windoUv\ You stay right there until I come 
out, [She disappears from view* 

FI BEL [turning to Sabme]* I see your hand in this, 

SALOME, The more fool you to be taken in by a w^oman's 
tricks. 

CELESTiKA^ What cate I for t^dcks ? No woman is going to 
" call me names! 

BBETA [coming through the door]. You keep silence, Celes- 
tma Garda, I will deal with you in a minute. And as for 
you^ Fidel Duran—- 
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FIDEL {stormily\ As for me, I am finished with all women. 
The world will see me no more. I will enter a monastery and 
curve as many doors as I like. Do you hear me, Berta Cantu? 

ijLRTA \ putting both hands over her ears]. What do I care 
for your quack, quack, quack ! 

FIDHL. Now she calk me a duck. Good afternoon to you! 

\Hc stalks otn with wounded dignity. 

CELFSTINA \catching Berta by the shoulder and s^vinging 
her round]. I ask you ap,ain: did you call me a four-nosed 
shrew? 

BERTA. I did, and I will repeat it with the greatest of 
pleasure. You are a foui -nosed shrew and a tliree-eyed frog ! 

CELESTINA. I have always looked on you as my friend — 
you pink-toed cat ! 

BERTA. And I have always trusted you — you sly robber of 
bridegrooms ! 

[5Ae raises her hand to slap Celesdna. Salome 
catches it. 

SALOME. This is Sunday, Berta! And Sunday costs five 
pesos. 

TON I A, If you had to pay a fine for starting a fight on top 
of losing Fidel . * * Ai, that would be terrible. 

[Berta and Celestina glare at each otker^ and then^ 
slowly begin to circle round each other ^ spitting 
out their insults as they do so. 

CELESTINA. It is my honour that is making me fight, or 
I would wait until to-morrow. 

BERTA, If I had five pesos to throw away I would pull out 
your dangling tongue, leaving only the flapping roots, 

CKLESTINA. Ha! I make a nose at your words. 

BERTA. As for you— you eater of ugly-smelling cheese , . . 

jmip at each other ^ But remember the penalty 
Just in time md pull Back. Again they Begin to 
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circle rounds contentmg themselves with maklnt^ 
faces at each other. Salome suddenly clasps her 
hands. 

SALOME. You arc both certain that you want to fight 
to-day? 

CELESTINA. Why else do you think I came here? 

BEB-TA. These insults have gone too far to stop now. 

SALOMF. The only thing that stands in the way is the five 
pesos for the Sunday fine. 

TONiA. And five pesos is a lot of money. 

SALOME* Then the only thing to do is to play the fingets. 

CELESTINA. What? 

BERTA, Eh? 

SALOME, Precisely, Whoever loses strikes the first blow 
and pays this fine. Then you can fight as much as you like, 

TONIA \}vith awed admiration^ Ai, Salome^ you have so 
many brains. 

CELESTINA [doubtftdly\ It is a big risk. 

BERTA \skrugging\ Perhaps you are afraid of taking a 
risk. 

CELESTINA. I am not afraid of anything. But Tonia will 
have to be tlie judge, Salome is too clever, 

BERTA, Very well But Salome has to stand behind you to 
see that you do not cheat. I would not trust you any more 
than I would a mouse near a piece of fresh bacon. 

CELESTINA \pulls back her clenched fist^ then thinks better of 
It and speaks with poor grace]* Very well 

[Celestina and Berta stand facing each other. Tonh 
stands between them up on the stoop* Salome 
Stands behind Celestina* 

TONIA [feeling a Ihtk nervous over this great honmr ofjudg^ 
fog]. Both arms behind your backs. \The girls link their atms 
behind Now, when I drop my hand Berta will guess 
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going to beat up both of you at once. One [she takes a deep 
breach] with each hand! 

[She neatly falls through the door of her house^ 

BERTA [with false bravado]. Who is afraid of her? 

TONI A. I am. Salome is very strong. It is all your fault. 
If you had not gotten mad at Fidel this would not have 
happened. 

BERTA [snapping at her]. You leave Fidel out of this. 

TONIA [beginning to cry]. When Salome beats me up that 
will be your fault too. 

behta. Stop crying! 

TONI A, I am not a good fighter, but I can tell Fidel the 
truth about how you w^ould not jump down the well to win 
him back. 

BERTA. You open your mouth to Fidel, and I will push you 
in the well. 

TONU. You will not have strength enough to push a baby 
in the well when they get through with you. 

BERTA. Get out 1 Get out of here! 

[She stamps her foot at Tonia^ and the girl^ frightened^ 
^ves a squeak and runs into her own house, 
Berta looks after ker^ tlien^ beginning to snifle^ 
goes over and sits on the well. She acts like a 
child who has been told that it is not proper for 
little girls to cry^ and she is very much in need 
of a handkerchief Just then Fidel sticks his 
head round the arch, 

FIDEL [once more the plaintive goat], Berta. 

[Berta half jumps^ then pretends not to hear him, 
[Enters caudotisly^ not taking his eyes off Berta* s stiff bach He 
moves round at the feci, skirts Tonia*s house>^ then works kis 
way mind to her,] Berta. 

BERTA What is it? 

1 
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FIDEL \circllng the back of the weU\ Are yon crying, Berta! 
BERTA \stubbornly\ No! 

FIDEL [sitting beside her]. Yes, you are; I can see yon 
crying. 

BERTA, If you can see why do yon ask, then? 

FIDEL. I am sorry we quarrelled, Berta. 

BERTA. Are you? 

FIPEL. Are you sorry? 

BERTA. No! 

FIPEL. I was hoping you were, because . . . Do you know 
whom 1 sa^v on the plaza ? 

BERTA. Grandfather Devil. 

FIPEL. Don Nimfo himself. 

BERTA. Perhaps you saw die Celestina too. 

FIPEL [placatingiy]. Now, Beita, you know I do not care 
if I never see the Celestina again. {Fulls out a handkerchief 
and extends it to her,] Here, wipe your face with this. 

BERTA. I have a handkerchief of my own. 

[Nevertheless she takes itj and wipes her eyes and 
then blows her nose, 

FIDEL. Don Nimfo said I could carve the church doors for 
him- But he said I would have to move to Topo Grande to 
work on them. He said I had to leave tight away. 

^[perking up her interest]. You mean . . . move right 
away from here? 

FIDEL. And I was wondering if we could get married to- 
morrow. I know this is very sudden, Berta, but, after all, 
think how tong I liave waited to cars^e a church door. 

BERTA. To-morrow. [She looks mvurds Salomds housel] 
They W’^ould both be too sore to do anything by to-morrow. 

- FIDEL [rtjo conmned whh his own plans to hear what she is 
$aylng\,^ Of course, I know that you may not be able to 
forgive me 
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BEHTA, Fidel, I want you tu understand that if I do marry 
you to-monow . . . that means v/e will leave here to-morrow, 
eh? 

FIDEL. Aij yes. 1 have to be in Topo Grande on Tuesday. 
rfri'a. I hope you will always understand what a great 
thing I have done for you. It is not every girl who would 
forgive so easily as I. 

FIDEL \humbly\ Indeed, I know that, Berta. 

BERTA. Are you quite sure tliat we will leave here 
to-morrow.^ 

FIDEL. Quite sure, 

BERTA. Very well. I will marry you. 
vtv^L{joyfutfy\ Berta! 

\B ends forward to kiss her. But she jumps up. 
BERTA. Just a moment. We are not married yet Do you 
tliink that I am just any girl that you can kiss me — like that! 

\She snaps her fingers. 

FIDEL \humbly\ I thought , . , just this once, 

BERTA [gravely thoughtful]. Well, perhaps * , .just this 
once . . , you may kiss my hand, [Ha kisses it. 
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NOTE 


I’liK gcncial conception of Queen Cleopatra VII as a daik 
sorceress of the Nile, all secluctioiKS and poisonings, is giving 
place to a nobler one. vShe was a woman of great culture 
and ability, and there is no trustworthy record that she ever 
gave herself to any man save Julius Caesar and Mark Antony, 
to b<Hh of v/hom she was married by Egyptian rites. 

She was not an Egyptian, but a Macedonian, and had to 
contend witli the plotting of the Egyptian priests, who hated 
her usurping house; with (after Caesar’s death) the double- 
headecl menace of Rome, under die rivals Antony and 
Octavius, who both desired die riches of Egypt; with the 
guileful ambition of Herod of Judea; and with the hatred 
of her sister Arsinoe. 

Through this maze of hatred she had to guide Csesarion, 
die young son slie had borne to Caesar, towards the throne 
of the worlds 




Cats of Egypt 

The scene is a room in the palace of Qiieen Cleopatra VII ^ at 
Alexandria^ on an evening oj 41 B.c. 

The play may 6e presented quite simply^ against plain cur tains ^ 
with or without the addition of pillars; or the setting may 
be elaborate as is desired, in either the Egyptian or the 
Greek style* The latter would pnobably be the more correct, 
but the former will he the more effective, especially if it 
includes huge pillars, of conventional lotus or papyrus 
design, soaring above the line of vision of the audience, and 
serving to convey a suggestion of a tremendous destiny 
overshadowing the principal characters, 

Back’^stage centre is an opening of the curtains, or a pillared 
doorway, giving on to a terrace, and showing a large 
expanse of night sky* From the opening wide steps descend 
to stage level. Other entrances are right and left. The 
essential furniture is a light couch placed obliquely towards 
left, and a low table centre right on which are fruit, a large 
vessel of wine, and drinking-cups. One or two stools would 
help the effect. 

Lighting might he from moonlight which floods the terrace, the 
steps, and the centre of the room, leaving the corners dim; 
or this might he assisted by two lamps, on pillars or tripods, 
up^stage to either side of the steps. 

There should he, if possible, a few moments of Egyptian music, 
in a dark theatre, before the rise of the curtain. The rhythm 
of the music gives place to the tegular, brutal swishing and 
thudding of a scourge, and a woman's scream, which dies 
into low moans, 

X37 
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As the curtain rises Charmion^ an Egyptian woman of about 
twenty-seven^ in Egyptian costume^ is standing on the steps ^ 
erect and cold^ dominating the scene. She has the spare 
beauty of an Egyptian statue^ and all the dignity and 
authoi ity of a kigEborn lady of a very ancient house, Iras^ 
a Greek woman of about the same age^ in Greek costume^ 
b lying on the conchy idly fanning herself. In contrast with 
CharmioHy she is gayy alluringy and a gossip. Down-stage 
centre Polyxenay a young female Greek slave^ is lying on 
the floor y almost nakedy her hands bou?idy her muscles tense 
with agony y her hack covered with blood and crimson slashes. 
She is being scout ged by MitsherCy a tally sinewy y desert 
woman^ dark-skinned and middle-aged, Mnesis and Sadhe^ 
two young Egyptian girls ^ are standing together down-stage 
right. They are curious and a little frigkteriedy but Char- 
mion and Iras are quite indifferent to Polyxends torture* 
Suck thingSy even violent deathy are commonplace to them. 
At the moment the curtain goes up the scourge has just 
descendedy and is being swished upward again for a further 
blow. Before it can descend agaluy however y Polyxena cries 
out, 

POLYXENA \to Charmton\* Ah-h I . - . Have mercy ! * . . 
I — can bear no more. . . . 

\Charmion makes a curt gesture to Mitshere, who 
remcdtis stilf with the scourge raised, 

CBAKMiON \coldly\ You will speak now? 

POLYXENA. I — will speak— — 

CHARMiON [to Mitshere}, Enougli! [Mitshere lowers the 
scourgel\ See that you speak the truths 013 by the flail of 
Osiris, you shall be tom in pieces ! 

POtYXENA. Great lady, I — — [Polyxena breaks offy sob- 
bing. Charmion gestures again to Mitshere^ who raises the 
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scourge* Polyxena screams^ No, no ! I will tell you all ! I zn\ 

the slave of the Queen of Cyprus 

CHAKMION* Tlie Queen of Egypt, Cleopatra the Great, is 
also Queen of Cyprus- You are not her slave. You are the 
slave of the Piincess Aisinoe, who is not Queen of Cyprus, 
and Will never be Queen of Egypt. 

I HAS* For all her plotting. 

POLYXENA [pas uonatdy]. Of the Princess Arsinoe, daugh- 
ter of the divine Pharaoh 

CKAHMiON \interriipting\ Enough ! We know the name of 
the accursed one. To your story! 

POLYXKNA. She is here in Alexandria 

IKAS [rfiacri/2^]- Here? How dare she? 

POLYXENA. Thereis — nothing — my lady will notdare 

in AS. Well, she has run on the sword this time. 
CHAHMION, Where is she? [Polyxena is silent* Charmion 
gestures to Mitshere^ who menaces Polyxena with the scourgel\ 
Where is she? 

POLYXENA. In the Temple of Isis. 

IRAS. So close? 

CHARMION. Her purpose? , . . Scarce the need to ask. 
Plotting and ever plotting, by her evil charms and by the 
power of her magic. The Queen will have no peace from 
her till she is dead. . . , What were her instructions to you? 
To infect the minds of men with her false tales? To poison 
the Queen’s wine? To do harm to the Prince Cassarion? 
{Tenibly'] Beware how you answer me, for I have the ancient 
knowledge that drags out truth. 

POLYXENA [weakly]* I— I was sent by her to [with dgasp ] — 
ah-h ! . . . [Polyxena suddenly collapses, 

CHARMION [cunfy^ to Mmsis]* Bring wine. 

[Mnesis pours wine into a cup and goes to Polyxena, 
Assisted by Mitskere^ she drags Polyxena to 
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her knees^ and holds the cup for her to drink, 
Polyxena^ shuddering^ revives, Mitshere and 
Mnesis hold her upright between them. She 
hangs limply^ continuing with dijfictdty, 

POLYXENA. This is — no plot I- — was sent to — seek 
audience of the Queen — for my xnistvess^ 

IRAS. We are likely to believe that 

CHARMION. No honest purpose is gained by a secret path. 

POLYXENA [with a show of Spirit], How else could I have 
reached the Queen’s ear? Through yow? 

CHARMION. You are lying to us, and you shall die — not 
easily. 

POLYXENA {desperately]. By the tears of Isis, this is the 
truth 1 I came with a word for the ear of Queen Cleopatra. 

IRAS. And what more than a word? 

POLYXENA. No more than this. Princess Arsinoe desires 
to speak with die Queen, her sister. And you — and your like 
— bar the way. Therefore has she come secretly, in a merchant 
vessel, and has sent me to seek the Queen. 

CHARMION, And she is in the Temple of Isis? 

POLYXENA. Yes. Tlie gods forgive me for telling you— 
you torturers! . . . Oh-h-h! \Polyxena bursts into tears i 
then changes her tone to one of pleading?^ Let my lady see the 
Queen. Her errand is peaceful. . , . Egypt has all — and she 
has nothing 

CHAEMI ON [interrupting coldly,^ speaking to Mitshere], Take 
her away, and see that her guard is strict. We may need her 
tongue again — before she dies. [Polyxena shudders^ 
limply as Mitshere and Mnesis take her off right, Charmion 
speaks to Sadhe^ giving her a fingl] Go to the Captain of the 
Guard, Bid him send men to search the Temple of Isis, find 
that woman, and bring her here I Be swift and secret! 

bows and goes off left. 
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IRAS {sitting up]^ You have a bitter tongue, Charmion. 

CHARMION. For her — yes, 

IRAS, Do not forget that “ that woman/’ as you call her, 
is full sister to the Queen. 

CHARMION, And therefore deadlier enemy to lier, and to 
her son. {Reflectively] Cleopatra — Arsinoe — the last of the 
childiea of old Ptolemy the Piper. . , . The members of their 
usurping house have ever loved murdering one another — it 
is their fate. 

IRAS, Their fate to struggle for a throne. 

CHARMION. One of them must needs kill the other. . . . 
But the one to be killed must not be our Queen. 

IRAS \lightly\ Well, to be at loggerheads is not so far out 
of fashion. Rome herself has set them a good example, since 
Caius Julius \lcLugkin ^ — -god self-made who could not make 
himself a king — ^was murdered. 

CHARMION. Caesar! They were fools to kill him, setting 
tliemselves a task not one of them can do — to rule the 
world, 

IRAs[mm^]. Mark Antony may. [IFlth appreciation] He*s 
a proper man, I remember one night in Rome 

CHARMION {interrupting contemptuously. Antony! An 
overgrown schoolboy, hen-pecked by his wife when she can 
get near him; a drunken pursuer of women; a play-actor; a 
dreus-mastet^ Your nights in Rome do not make masters of 
the world. 

{Iras laughsy moving across to Charmion^ and touch- 
ing her playfully with her fan* 

IRAS. Ah, Charmion, ever cold and virtuous. You should 
have stayed in Rome among the vestals. 

CHARMION {tardy]. Which j'O// could not have done. 

IRAS. And would not, anyway. [Laughs*] And, talking of 
masters of the world, our Ceesar was no saint* 
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CHARMION- Oh, Cccsar loved his pleasures — but he kept 
them in their proper place \dnly \ — more or less. Besides, 
Caesar was an intelligence, while Antony will never be more 
than — a thirst. 

IRAS \suddenly glancing up-stag^, Ssh! 

CHARMioN. The Queen.^ 

[Charmion and Iras move downstage centre^ facing 
up to the terrace, Cleopatra enters from right 
of the terrace. She is quite beautifully 

made^ a brunette^ twentyseven years of age. As 
well as being the Queen of Egypt and the 
mother of Cmars son^ she is also^ according to 
the belief of th& day^ a goddess — the earthly 
manifestation of Isis and Aphrodite — and is 
well capable of playing all these parts. But she 
is still young at hearty and beneath her dignity 
can frequently he seen the high-spirited girl who 
played so desperate a game^ her life and kingdom 
at stake,^ with Ccesar, She is Greeks not Egyptian, 
Her costume woidd generally have been Greeks 
but for the sake of effect and contrast she might 
here be dressed as aft Egyptian, She is followed 
by two young boy or girl slaves of equal height^ 
with long-handled fans, Charmion and Iras 
make obeisance, Cleopatra pauses for a moment 
on the steps^ the slaves standing behind her^ their 
fans crossed behind her head, 

CLEOPATRA \lightly\. Do I hear the name of Antony? 

CHARMION* O Queen, we were comparing him with the 
late Imperator 

CLEOPATRA [laughmg]. To Antony’s disadvantage, I hope« 
IHAS. Charmion said that the divine Csesar was an intelli- 
gence, while the lord Antony 
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CLEOPATRA. Not yet divine 

CHARMION. Blit he has his aspiiations. 

IRAS. The lord Antony will never be more than — a thirst. 

[Cleopatra^ Ira^y and Chaimion laugh. They have 
grown up together and are ft tends on informal 
occasions, Cleopatra moves down-stage to the 
coudu The slaves stand one to either side of the 
dooiway hack-stagCj their fans held upright^ 
looking straight before themy taking no interest 
in the conversation. 

CLIO PATH A {sitting]. I too would speak of Antony 

CHARMION {urgently]. Madam! First there is another 
matter — and more urgent 

CLEOPATRA. More urgent than Antony? {Laughing^ If 
you saw the letters he is for ever sending me 

CHARMION. A vital matter. The Princess Arsinoe is here 
— in Alexandria. {Cleopatra reacts sharply. 

CLEOPATRA. Arsinoe here? 

CHARMION. We caught a slave of hers actually prowling 
vdthin the walls^ and thrashed her into confession 

CLEOPATRA. Where is Arsinoe ? 

CHARMION. In the Temple of Isis. We have sent guards 
to bring lier here. 

CLEOPATRA {thoughtfully]. She is brave^ that young sister 
of mine. ... I ought to have had her killed long since — but 
I cannot. [Suddenly tense] Why is she here? 

CHARMION. Her slave had some false tale of seeking 
audience with you. {Scornfully] A peaceful audience. 

CLEOPATRA. And you do not believe that, my Charmion? 

CHARMION. Do you? 

CLEOPATRA. No. 

CHARMION* Let me give an order to the guards to kill 
her 
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CLEOPATRA, No. I will hear what she has to say. It will 
be interesting to hear how she excuses her action in sending 
those ships of mine to help Cassius against Antony — and 
against my order. 

CHARMION [grimly\ A matter for which will have to 
answer to Antony. [Cleopatra laughs. Charmton is indignant^ 
Oh, you may laugh at it! I know you delight in perilous 

things, but — you’ll have to convince Antony that 

[Cleopatra laughingly waves Chaimion to silence. 

CLEOPATRA. So Aiitony has grown to a peril now.^ Well, 
perhaps — though lam scarce likely to essay a drinking-bout 
with him, . , . And mark this ! He has somewhat to answer 
me. Why did he throw in his lot with that pimply-faced litde 
rat Octavius.^ 

CHARMION. Be serious, madam! You are so fond of for- 
getting that you are the Queen of Egypt 

CLEOPATRA [mocking]. Though no Egyptian. 

CHARMION. No Egyptian. But Queen by all the ancient, 
sacred rights— Isis- Aphrodite ! . . . [Passionately] Have I not 
served you as a Queen 

CLEOPATRA, Faithfully, despite my Greek blood. And 
despite the hatred of your priestly relations of Thebes, 
[lightly] who worship Amon in the dark, and make dark 
spells 

[Charmion moves quickly to Cleopatra^ dropping on 
her knees. 

CHARMION [passionately]. You must not! How can you 
know the things you lightly say, who have not the ancient 
mysteries? Their magic is powerful, and they desire more 
than your death : they would utterly destroy the memozy of 
you. 

CLEOPATRA [laugkiti^. I do not think they will succeed in 
doing that — now. 
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IRAS {casually\ Let them plot. They are too old for 
strength, worn out with their heavy antiquity. 

CHARMioN. No ! If you knew how my strength has gone 
to counter their plots ... You know I was sent to you to 
kill you 

CLEOPATRA \caressing Charmions chcel^. That was long 
ago. 

CiiAHMiON — and would not, because at once I loved you ; 
because I knew you great above all the greatness of my owm 
people; saw greatness for Egypt through you 

CLEOPATRA. I have not forgotten. You know that I am 
graiefiil. 

CHARMION {rising\ Then show it by having more care of 
yourself. 

CLEOPATRA \lightly\ Never fear, I love life too much to 
throw it away, 

CHARMION. Yet you laugh at tlie priests of Egypt 

CLEOPATRA, Because they are so ridiculously serious. 

CHARMION, You laugh at Antony 

CLEOPATRA. Oil, ... I shall yet laugh with him. 

CHARMION. And tolerate that \Char?nion breaks off. 

CLEOPATRA \amused\. That — ^what? 

CHARMION [stiffly]. I speak of the Princess Arsinoe, who 
is quite capable of entering into any sort of villainy with the 
priests of Thebes. 

CLEOPATRA. I kuow that. 

CHARMION. And there is not only yourself. What of the 
Prince Ctesarion.^ 

CLEOPATRA [reacting]. What? 

CH ARM 1: o N, You may laugh a t your own danger. Yo u will 
not laugh at his. 

CLEOPATRA [anxiously]. Danger from Arsinoti— aye^ 
truly! But she should be cTiught ere this! Wliy have they 
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not brought her here? [To Iras] How did you leave the 
Prince? 

IKAS. He had been bathed, and was saying liis prayers. By 
now he should be asleep. [Cleopatra springs to her feet. 

CLEOPATRA* I mitst See! I should have gone to him at 
once. Why have you kept me here with your idle chatter? 

He shall have swords about him 

IRAS. I will go- 

CLEOPATRA. I inust 

[Cleopatra runs quickly off right. Iras follows her. 
Chaimion stands stiffly for a mometit^ then goes 
up-stage to the terrace^ looking about her 
anxiously. One of the slaves yawns openly and 
relaxes^ then the other, Chartnion^ returning^ 
catches them before they can spring to attention 
again, 

CHARMiON [kindly]. You are weary. 

JST slave [sleepily]. No, lady [Yawns, 

CHARMION. You are. It is late for children. You may go 
to bed- I will excuse you to the Queen. 

aND SLAVE [sleepily]. Thank you, lady [Yawns. 

[The slaves spring to attention in salute of Charmion^ 
who diffidently pats the cheek of one of them. 
They go off up the steps and to right of the 
terrace. Charmion paces to and fro uneasily. 
CHARMION [aloud to herself]. They should have brought 
that woman here long since. Isis grant she has not escaped 
them! 

[After a moment Cleopatra returns rights followed hy 
Iras^ who carries a large tablet on which is 
roughly drawn a map of the ancient world. 
CLEOPATRA. Safely asleep; the good gods direct his 
dreams ! He grows more like Caesar every day. Tve doubled 
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his guard, and Apollodorus is watching by him. [Pauses 
centre, speaking veiy seriously?^ Apollodorus guards the most 
precious life in the world — the coming master of the whole 
world. 

CHARMION. The son of the Queen of Egypt, and of Caius 
Julius Caesar. 

IRAS [to Cleopatra\ But Caesar was never crowned — that 
was a mistake. And you should have been married to him by 
the Roman law 

CHARMION [indignantly^ Roman law? Pah! Those bar- 
barians I The sacred rites of Egypt are enough. 

CLEOPATRA [sighing\ Iras is right. It would have made 
our position secure. But Caesar scoffed at opportunity and 
found a hedge of daggers. And now . . . [Pause. Then with 
a sudden change of moQd\ What of the Princess Arsinoe ? 

CHARMION. Nothing— yet. 

CLEOPATRA. Laggards! We must flog a few of them, to 
teach them how to serve their Queen. 

IRAS. The slave may have been lying. 

CLEOPATRA. If Aisinoe is here it will go hard with 
any who let her through their fingers before I have had 
speech with her. , , . [Looking up'-stage\ Where are my fan- 
bearers? 

CHARMION. They were tired, madam, and I sent them to 
bed. 

[Cleopatra immediately softens, turning to Chartnion, 
smiling, and patting her cheek* 

CLEOPATRA. Fot all than®tS^ifgmity of yours, Char- 
mion, you’d malce an excellent mother* 

CHARMION [stiffly]. I do not like men: I do not trust them. 

CLE o p ATR A [chaffing] . Not even Csesar ? 

CHARMION. I admired Csesar- I did not trust him* But he 
was almost a great man. 
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CLEOPATRA \gnino.ctn^. Almost? 

IRAS \jightly\ The man whom Charmion allows to be 
truly great will assuredly have to marry her. 

\Cleopatra and Iras laugh, Cleopatra goes to the 
couch and sits. Iras goes to the table^ puts down 
the map, and pours wine into one of the cups. 
Meanwhile Charmion, angry, moves quickly up- 
stage to the steps as if to run off, then swings 
round on the others. 

CHARMION. Iras I That longue of yours will bring you 
trouble — — 

IRAS [incorrigible^ Ah, well, there are many ways for a 
woman to get into trouble — thank the gods! 

[Charmion draws herself up, blafing with anger, while 
Cleopatra and Iras stare at her, amused, not 
understanding her mood. 

CHARMION. Greatness? What do you know of greatness 
y ou speak of Greece — of Rome — ^little powers spawned upon 
the world late in time. What are they to Egypt, who from 
the beginning of time has dirown her mighty shadow across 
the world? 

CLEOPATRA [lightly^. Oh, Charmion, passionate Egyptian 
cat that you are I I thought you said a little while ago that 
you serve me— a Greek — because I am great beyond the 
greatness of Egypt. 

CHARMION. Beyond Egypfs present greatness. ... I look 
to you to give back to Egypt what she has lost, because you 
have the spirit of the olden times — and because you are a 
woman. 

IRAS [lightly, Ah, of course! We were speaking of 
men. 

charmion [t<? Cleopatra, ignoring Irai\. You are a Greek. 
Your country doos not regard women as Egypt has ever 
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regarded them. In olden Egypt the royal women were not 
meie playthings for men; they had equal power — sometimes 
even greater honour 

IRAS. How pleasant for their husbands! 

CHARM I ON. You have the spirit of the divine queens, I 
see you as great beyond all the men who strut about the world 
to-day. 

CLEOPATRA. Thank you, Charmion. 

IRAS. Charmion is wasted here. She ought to be a poli- 
tician, waking up the sleepy senators at Rome. 

CLEOPATRA \good-naturedly\. And you, Iras, are a baggage. 

[Iras takes the cup of wine to Cleopatra^ laughings 

IRAS [ii>tckedly]. So that, between the two of us, Charmion 
and I might make one successful queen. 

[Cleopatra and Iras laugh, Charmion has to forget 
her indignation and laugh with them, 

CLEOPATRA. You liussy! Bring more wine. We’ll drink 
a toast ! 

[Iras pours two more cups of wine^ taking one to 
Charmion^ who has moved downstage towards 
the couch, 

IRAS [in playful apology^. Your pardon, Charmion™but 
you are so serious, and so much a — very — ancient — 
Egyptian — priestess sometimes. 

CHARMI ON [friendly agairi\, Tve need to be, since you will 
never be either, 

[Charmion is norv a little above the couch^ Iras stand- 
ing centre and facing towards it, Cleopatra ts 
sitting up^ looking at them, 

CLEOPATRA. To the power of Egypt ovei* Rome ! To the 
power of women over men \pToudly\ — until the son I bore 
to Csesar shall rule the world 1 

CHARMION. And Egypt’s glory shall be again! 
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IRAS, And art and culture drive out barbarous war! 

\Tkey drink* As they do so Arsinok enters stealthily 
from left of the terrace^ and stands watching for 
a moment^ unobserved by them^ then draws back 
behind the edge of the openings obviously con- 
cealing herself listening. She is a fairAiaired^ 
beautiful girl of about twenty- three^ in a short 
Greek dress which leaves her legs free^ and a 
light cloak with a hood for quick disguise. 

ci.roFATUA* A great desire! And now to make it good. 
Bring me that map, 

\lras takes the cups back to the table. Charmion 
fetches the map^ gives it to Cleopatra^ and stands 
just behind her. Iras returns and stands beside 
Charmion^ both bending over Cleopatra from 
behind,^ looking at the map. 

Now! Here is Philippi, where Antony beat Brutus and 
Cassius. Here is Rome [grimacing — never did like Rome. 
* . ^ Those pompous matrons — cows, all of them ^ humourless, 
self-satisfied cows ! 

charmion. And their morals are atrocious. 

CLEOPATRA- Well, Octavius has Rome. He has taken the 
West, and Antonyms taken the East — here ! He is living like 
a lord of the earth at Tarsus. And here are we 

IRAS Ifnischkvouslyl. Talking of Octavius, have you heard 
tliat he singes the hairs of his legs with hot nutshells, to make 
them, grow? \Chopatra laugh$l\ And that his mother and 
sister make all his clothes for him? 

[Cleopatra and Iras laugh. Despite her disapproval^ 
Charmion has to smile. 

GLEOPAtBA* I can well believe all of it Unpleasant little 
reptile ! 

CHARMION. Yes, a reptile--a dangerous reptile! He will 
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creep and crawl towards the goal of his purpose, while 
Antony, who could easily outpace him if he were not a fool, 
sits and laughs among his wine-cups and his wenches. 
CLEOPATRA. Well, tliis is our position: Octavius here, 

Antony diere — oh, and heie is Herod of Judea 

\Arsino'd again appears hiefly^ listenings still unob^ 
served by therUs and again conceals herself. 
CHARMION. The best man of all of them, 

CLEOPATRA. But he dotes upon that wife of his — 

Mariamne. Besides, he hates me 

CHARMION. And is not strong enough to help us. 

IRAS. Antony’s not in love with Ids wife, that’s certain. A 

termagant, if ever there was one 

CLEOPATRA. Stop gossiping, Iras, and listen! It is but a 
matter of time before one of them attacks Egypt. 

CHARMION. Yes. With our riches and our corn we are a 
standing temptation to them, 

CLEOPATRA. Egypt, by herself, cannot fight Rome. 
CHARMION. Oh, for the days when Egypt was great! 
CLEOPATRA. We must be great again, Charmion. 
CHARMION. A woman — and a young boy — against the 
world. . . , 

\Cleopatra throws down the map^ rtsess and paces to 
and fro s Charmion and Iras watching her. 
CLEOPATRA. When I — no more than a schoolgirl — went 
to Caesar in that bale of carpet to win back my kingdom from 
Arsmo6 and that treacherous eunuch I did not fail in my task, 
desperate though it was — — 

CHARMION. But C^sar is dead 

CLEOPATRi^, He is dead — the greatest man in the world— 
but that must not mean the end of the world, {Proudly] His 
work remains; his purpose remains; and his son remains, to 
sit upon the throne of the wox-ld. 
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[Iras runs to Cleopatra^ drops on her knees ^ and kisses 
Cleopatra s hand. 

IRAS, When you look hke that, you are indeed more than 
queen — ^Isis- Aphrodite manifest on earth ! 

[Cleopatra draws Iras to hei fiet^ holding her hands. 

CLEOPATRA, I have the beginning of a plan. . . . 

IRAS \exoitedly\ Tell us! 

CLEOPATRA. It will need your help 

[Pauses^ thoughtfully. 

CHARMION [dubiously]. I have thought until my head aches 
with thinking, hut I can only see the menace of Antony and 
his legions — die menace of Octavius and his legions — the 
menace of Arsinoe and her followers— and the black hatred 
of olden Egypt : pi iestly hatred — of magic and curses on your 
house, and of evil that has been growing since the dawn of 
time 

IK AS [shivering. Charmion ! It is ill-omened 

'CLEOPATRA [laughing]. It Will be a game, Charmion — a 
great game ! The greatest game of life ! 

CHARMION. With too much of death in the stakes. 

CLEOPATRA. Death? If we are to think of life we have no 

traffic with death. I tell you [Pausings and looking left] 

Wlio is this? [Sadhe enters swiftly left^ prostrating herself. 
Arshwe is hidden.] Well? 

SADKE. 0 Queen, the Princess Arsinoe is not to be found 1 

CHARMION The fools! 

SAPHE [rising]. Neither in the Temple of Isis, nor in the 
city. It is thought she has escaped to a ship 

IRAS. Or that slave lied. 

CLEOPATRA [rapidly]. Have out more soldiers — a dozen 
companies, if need be! Comb the city and the harbours! 
Search ail the vessels^ let none pass out ! Send to die guards at 
a!i the gates—no one shall leave the city! 
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CHARMION There will be a reckoning for this 

SADHE. A close watch has been set, 0 Queen! 

\Sadhe returns the ring to Ckarmioiu 
CLEOPATRA. Go, Charmioii — direct these imbeciles ! You, 

Iras, to the Prince with Apollo dor us 

CHARMloN. And you, madam? 

CLEOPATRA. I Will Stay here. Bring my sister to me if she 
is found. We will speak again of the other matters. . . , 

\Charmion and Iras bow and go off quickly^ Ckarmion 
leff and Iras right, Sadhe rises^ bows, and 
follows Charmion. Cleopatra stands quite still 
centre^ facing down-stage^ for a long moment, 
Ar since moves into sight and stands on the steps 
behind her^ also quite stilly her hood thrown back 
from hei head. Then Cleopatra senses Arsinoes 
presence^ and swings round^ facing upstage, 

Arsinoe 1 

ARSINOE \_mocking\ Well, Cleopatra, my sister, whose 

guards cannot keep out unwelcome visitors 

CLEOPATRA. The guard who let you past shall die. 
ARSINOE \casually\. He is dead already. [Taking a dagger 
from the belt of her tunic and handling it reflectively^ A man who 
can let a woman kill him is no loss to you. 

CLEOPATRA [coldly^. What do you want? 

ARSINOE. To speak with you. 

CLEOPATRA. Oh, is that all.^ I thought you might want to 
kill me too. 

ARSINOE [laughing']. The usual desire of the children of 
Ptolemy. . . . No, I don’t want to kill you — at present. 
[With a note of menace] But if you make the least attempt to 
call for help I shall have to. 

CLEOPATRA. You would die before you could boast of it. 
ARSINOE. I think not. With you out of tlie way I should 
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be the last of our house, since you thoughtlessly murdered 
our brothers 

CLEOPATRA \indiffcrcntly\ I did not murder them. 

AHSiNoi:. No matter, they are dead. And I think — in all 
modesty, sister — that the priests of Egypt would rather have 

me than you, so that if I were the last 

[/Irsinoc pauses significantly ^ then shnigs^ puts away 
her dagger^ and saunters easily down-stage to 
the table right, 

CLLOPArRA, You little fool! You draw the steel to your 
own throat. You admit conspiracy with those dark sorcerers 
of Thebes— — 

AKSinoL Do you mind if I have some wine? I have been 
without food vSince noon. [Cleopatra does not reply, Arsinoe 
pours herselfi a cup ofi wine^ raising the cup to Cleopatral\ To 
our belter friendship, sister ! 

CLEOPATRA. Friendship? 

ARSINOE. Love, then. 

[Arsinoe drinks and puts down the cup. 

CLEOPATRA. What new mischief are you plotting. Time 
and again I have spared your life when it was in my hands. 
Time and again you have attempted mine — and you dare to 
talk of love between us ! What now? 

[Arsinoe moves to Cleopatra, 

AlisiKOE. You are in a difficult position, sister, Octavius 
is the devil, and Antony is tlie deep sea — and you are between 
them, 

CLEOPATRA, Do I need you to teach me that? 

ARSINOE, You are not safe, and /am not satisfied, I want 
more than the barren crown of Cyprus 

CLEOPATRA, You have not the crown of Cyprus, . , * 
And I shall have the head of that traitor servant of yours who 
dared to use my ships and my men to help my enemies 
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ARSiNo:^. By my orders. 

CLEOPATRA. Remember that jowr hold on life is none too 
strong 1 

ARSINOE \lieT hand to the dagger^ suggestively. Stronger, 
at the moment, than yours. . . . But enough! I have not 
come to quarrel 

CLEOPATRA. What, then? 

ARSINOE. I come to propose an alliance between us. 

CLEOPATRA \reacting\ You — so full of deceit and plottings 
as you are 

ARSINOE. Let us join forces to stand against Rome, 

CLEOPATRA. The Scheme of a madcap girl! And what 
forces could you bring? Your ships and men are already mine. 

ARSINOE \mockmy. Are they? They would follow me 
against you. 

CLEOPATRA [fitmusly]. Oh 1 . . . 

\Cleopatra is about to clap her hands to summon 
assistance. Aisinoe catches her by the shoulder, 

ARSINOE. Remember! Unless you would forget for 
ever. , . . 

CLEOPATRA {shaking her of]. You dare to threaten me? 
And expect to live after? 

ARSINOE. But I do not want to threaten you. We have 
hated each other too long; it is a legacy we should have for- 
gotten, You are against Rome, and I — against the world. 
Why should we throw away strength for hatred? [Cleopatra 
regards Arsinoe angrily. There is a slight pausel] In olden 
Egypt brother and sister were co-regnant. Why not sister 
and sister? 

CLEOPATRA. So that is it? And a fine bargain for me ! For 
a promised aid that cannot exist you want half the throne of 
Egypt? Well, sister, I should not have thought that even 
your e^tiontay would reach so far. 
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ABSiNOE [dangerously]. Have a care! 

CLEOPATRA [ignoring the interruption]. And you forget one 
thing — my son, Ciesarion. 

AESINOE [contemptuously]. A Roman bastard! The son of 

that bald-lieaded old adulterer who thought himself a god 

[Cleopatra furiously slaps Arsinoes face. Arsino'e 
recoils^ her hand to her dagger. 

CLEOPATRA [passionately]. Caesar was a man above men! 
I was married to him ! Our son is heir to Rome and Egypt — 

to the world ! And you — you dare 

[Arsinoe laughs bitterly. The following lines are very 
rapidly spoken. 

ARSINOE. Yes, you are the same sister who let me walk 
in his triumph 

CLEOPATRA. I was fool enough to try to save you 

ARSiNOR Me — a maid of eighteen — exposed to the ridi- 
cule, the filtli and shame, of Rome. 

CLEOPATRA. Go, quickly! And never let me see you 
again, or, by Serapis, you shall die ! 

arsinoe. I should have died then. Often I have wondered 
why I did not, for what maid could support such dishonour 
and live? But now I know why I did not. I had work to 
do 

CLEOPATRA. I wam you to go ! 

arsinoe, I came here in peace 

CLEOPATRA. In treachery! 

ARsmOE. You force me to war! 

[Arsinoe snatches out her dagger. For a moment they 
face each other tensely. 

CLEOPATRA. I shall give you but one more chance — 
\hUterly'] sister, 

arsinoe. It is too late for you to give me even that — 
sister* 
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[Arsinoe runs upon Cleopatra with the dagger 
raised. Cleopatra deftly evades her^ moves to 
the table ^ snatches up the wine-vessel and 
throws it off righty from where a loud crash is 
heard. 

CLEOPATRA \coolly\ Now go, for my women will be 
here 

[Arsinoe springs on Cleopatruy who catches her right 
arm. For a moment they strugglcy then Iras runs 
on righty reacting violently. 

\shouting\ Ah-h! Help! 

[Iras runs to Cleopatra s assistance. Together they 
succeed in holding Arsinoe. Chartnion runs on 
Iffty followed by Sadhe. Mitshere runs on right. 
Charmion twists the dagger from Arsinoe s handy 
drawing a gasp of pain from her. Mitshere and 
Sadhe grip Arsino'e s Iiandsy forcing her arms 
behind her. Cleopatra and Iras move away font 
her. Cleopatra stands on the steps above the 
others. Charmion faces Arsinoey who stands 
defiantly between her captors. 

CLEOPATRA [calmly\. Thank you. 

IRAS [shaken]. Ah — madam! I will call the guard 

[Iras moves towards the entrance left. 

CLEOPATRA. No. Wait awhile 

CHARMION. How came she here? 

CLEOPATRA. By killing one of the soldiers. 

CHARMION. To murder you, 

CLEOPATRA [calmly]. Not murder. There are no murders 
in war. 

arsinoe. If you are going to kill me be swift with it. 

CHARMION [fo Arsinoe]. Beware how you address the 
Q.ueen» ... I do not think your death should be swift. 
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ABSiNoii, Oh, IVe no doubt I should get torture enough 
^ere I left in your hands. But even my sister — [sneering] 
would-be Queen of kings and mistress of the world — would 
scarce have the inhumanity to turn me over to you. 

CLEOPATRA. If you Were in my place, and I in yours, what 
would you do to me, Arsinoe ? 

ARSiNoxb Kill you. It seems there is room in the world 
fc»r only one of us. But I should not torture you. 

CLEOPATRA. Well, I shall not even kill you — this time. 

the others reacts 

IRAS. What! 

ciiARMiON. But — this is madness! Having got her 

arsinoe [passionately], I will not be imprisoned — shut 
away from the sun! Give me death, rather! 

CLEOPATRA [cuttly\ Ypu are free to go, sister, 
CIIARMION. Maciam, you must not! Do you not see that 
she will ever be a death to stalk in your footsteps? 

IRAS. She is not to be trusted.*'"" 

[Cleopatra gestures them to silence, 
CLEOPATRA. Arsinoe, I am giving you back your life for 

this reason : when I triumphed with C^sar 

ARSINOE [interrupting contemptuously], A brief triumph! 
CLEOPATRA [angrily]. Do not drive me too far! [Recover- 
ing herself] I say, when I triumphed widi Caesar in Rome you 
walked in golden chains. The fault was your own — ^you 
plotted against me, and you were on die losing side — but I 
have not forgotten how you looked as you faced that obscene 
mob, and~and so 

CIIARMION llnterrupting angrily], A queen should not 
allow softness of heart to guide her* 

CLEOPATRA [ignoring Charmtori], And so I am giving you 
your life — ^when you have justly forfeited it — ^to wash out 
the memory of that day. [Pause: sgmce, Arsinoe remains 
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quite stilly proud and cold. Then Cleopatra continues calmly\ 
But if our paths meet in hatred again j if you dare conspire 
against me once morej if you try to suborn my people — I 
shall kill you, 

CHAB.MION. Then you will kill her soon — [aside] if she 
does not kill you first. 

ARSINOE [calmly j to Cleopatra]. You are very sure of your 
strength, but how will you stand, hated by Egj^t, with Rome 
against you.^ No longer have you the protection of Cesar’s 
toga. . . . Better have listened to my plan. Two of us together 
on the throne — two to rule, to be strong 

CLEOPATRA [interrupting curtly^ speaking to Sadke\. Get a 
file of guards to take her to the harbour. Take also her slave. 
Set them aboard their vessel. Bid the captain lose no time in 
departing if he would keep his head 1 [Giving Sadhe a ring 
from her finger] Here is your authority. 

[For a moment Arsinoe looks straight at Cleopatra. 
There is a great deal in the look^ because they 
know very well that one of them will kill the 
other. Then Arsinoe turns away and goes ojf 
proudly^ up the steps and to left of the terrace^ 
between Sadhe and Mitshere. After they have 
gone Cleopatra sighs. 

CHARMiON. Madam! I protest 

CLEOPATRA [stopping her with a gesture]. Have you ever 
condemned to death — a sister — Charmion? 

CHARMION. I would Were it necessary— — 

IRAS. As this Is 

CLEOPATRA [sadly]. She is a brave child. It is a pity that 
die world cannot be wide enough for the two of us. I could 
have loved her. , , . But we are too proud — both of us. And 

I have Csasads son [Mmsis enters right and prostrates 

herself 1] What is it? 
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MNESis. O Queen, the noble Roman Quintus Dellius is 
here as envoy 

IRAS. Ah! 

MNESIS. — of Marcus Antonius, Consul of Rome 

CHARMION [sharply]. From Antony! 

[Cleopatra has drawn herself erect. 

MNKSis. He has but now arrived from Tarsus, and though 
the hour is late he craves an audience, for his business is urgent. 

CLEOPATRA [lo Mnesis], Tell the noble Quintus Dellius 
that the Queen of Egypt will receive him, [Mnesis rises ^ 
makes obeisance^ and hacks off right. Cleopatra speaks to Char'- 
mion and Irasl] He has come at a ripe moment, 

IRAS. You have ignored so many of Antony’s mes- 
sages — 

CLEOPATRA [with spirit]. Of course I ignored them! Am 
I one of the petty princelings, to run and fawn upon the hand 
of this inflated conqueror at his first word.^ 

IRAS [drily]. Or even his second. 

CHARMION. And now? 

CLEOPATRA, Once I went to C^sar, to recover a kingdom. 
Now, lest I lose it again 

CHARMION [tensely]. You will go to Antony? 

CLEOPATRA, That was the purpose of which I spoke. 

CHARMION. Oh! . . , But consider, madam! He is too 
gross for you. He is earth to choke your flame. [SigJiificantly] 
And there is but one way to win his aid and break his alliance 
with Octavius 

IRAS. Your beauty . , . 

CLEOPATRA [lightly]. And a nice display of die riches of 
Egypt. 

CHARMION, Have you thought tliat you may pay too high 
a price, even for the throne of the world? Antony is not 
Cassar 
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Ci.^ovK^^k\suddmly angry\ Must you tell me that? Had 
I Caesar what should I want with such as Antony? 

CHARMION. Madam 

CLEOPATRA [stopping her]. He is the least of the evils now 
besetting us. We must have the strength of his legions, . . . 
For the rest, well — [recklessly] he is a man, and I am beauti- 
ful — 

CHARMION [desperately]. In all the world is there no other 
way? 

CLEOPATRA [with authority]. Enough, Charmionl I tell 
you I have Csesar*s son I [Slight^ tense pause. Then Cleopatra 
continues.] G o to the women ! Have out the robes of state, 
the double crown of Egypt ! . . . We will hear more of this 
Mark Antony. 

[Charmion and Iras^ awed^ how and go off right j 
leaving Cleopatra standing on the stepSy very 
stilly very erect^ and very much alone. 
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Nocturne 


It is midsummer. The Embankment looks beautiful^ for there 
is a blue dusk instead of the black of night. It r’f very late; 
stars are showing and distant lights. 

There is a seat visible. In one corner of it a man is huddled up. 
We cannot see very plainly.^ hut hts outline suggests extreme 
poverty^ and either illness or despair. At the other end of 
the seaty shrinking into herself is a woman who looks 
equally unfortunate. 

A policeman comes up and flashes his light on the man. 

POLICEMAN* Nah, then. You been here long enough. 
Move on. 

YThe man struggles to his feet^ stifles a coughy and 
moves off into the night. The policeman then 
turns his light on the woman^ who staiu to her 
feety nervous and self-conscious. 

You*d better get along too. 

WOMAN. Yes — yes. Fm just going. 

POLICEMAN Just a minute. I recognize you. 

You report at our station with the aliens, don^ you? 
WOMAN* Yes, 

POLICEMAN. At least, you ought to. You should have 
come up yesterday with the rest, and you didn’t Why not? 

WOMAN, Really ... I assure you, it’s quite all right. 
I — lost my husband recently, and Fve been down on my 
luck, 

POLICEMAN. That’s no reason for you to stop reporting. 
Refugees, weren’t you? 

i<Sy 
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WOMAN. Yes. But I was born a British subject. Can’t you 
tell by my voice? 

POLICEMAN. I can, and Tin sorry to see you mixed up 
with a lot of undesirable aliens. After all, you’ve lived abroad 
longer than youVe lived here* Haven’t you got a home? 

WOMAN. Well — a room. It's terribly hot and stuffy on a 
night like this, 

POLICEMAN, Loitering and hanging about won't do you 
any good, all the same. You get along, and report in the 
morning, 

WOMAN, Yes, I will. Good night. 

POLICEMAN. Good night. 

[tS’//e disappears. He flashes his light round^ and then 
resumes his beat and disappears too. 

Presently the man comes hack andy finding the coast 
clear y settles into his corner again. After a few 
preliminary coughs he turns his coat collar upy 
and prepares to make the best of it. 

The sound of cheerful whistling is heard, and a boy 
comes into sight. He walks jauntily, Mnth hands 
in pockets and head well thrown hack. Light 
glo\s^s a little round the seat with a soft intensity. 
It may be moonlight, or some light that the boy 
has brought with hitn^ 

BOY. Good evening. 

MAN encouraging\ Good evening. 

BOY. May I sit down? 

MAN. I can’t stop you. 

boy [seating himself]. Thanks very much for the kind 
invitadon, * 

MAN. Don't mention it- 

BOY. You don’t really mind my sitting here, do you? 

MAN, Ids public property. I don't believe in private 
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ownership myself — for a very good reason. Circumstances 
have conspired to prevent my owning anything. 

BOY. Bad luck. 

MAN, I wonder. 

BOY. Are you going to stay here all night? 

MAN, Must you talk.^ 

BOY, Yes. 

MAN. My God. 

BOY. You mean you don*t want me to? 

MAN. Do you expect answers? 

BOY. Not necessarily. 

MAN. Ohj I may stay a little longer then^, if Robert doesn^t 
return, or I don't drown myself. 

BOY. I say! You weren't really thinking of doing that, 
were you? 

MAN, Not until you came along. You just put the idea into 
my head somehow. But on tlie whole I think it would be 
superfluous. 

BOY. I can see you aren't serious about it— are you? 

MAN \politely\. Oh, no, 

BOY, May I tell you something? 

MAN. You probably will anyhow. 

BOY. Shall I tell you why I'm here to-night? 

MAN. Well, why are you? 

BOY, Because I've run away from home. \ProtLdly\ Yes, I 
have — really 1 I only arrived here this evening; walked every 
step of the way. To-morrov/ I shall look for work. 

MAN. May you find it ! 

BOY. I shall have my ups and downs, of course. But I shall 
make good in time, I intend to. It's my ambition to be rich * 
and powerful — and then I can do so much. For instance 

MAN. Here, stop. How old are you? 

BOY. Fifteen. 


\Man whistles^ 
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MAN. That’s ratlaer young to take the world on single- 
handedj isn’t it? 

BOY. But what else could I do? I hate my people. They 
aren’t really my people ; they just brought me up for money — 
and they were careful not to put any love into the bargain, 
either. Curse tlie lot of them 1 

MAN. Then who are your people? 

BOY. That’s just it I don’t know. I don’t know who I 
am or where I came from. Sometimes I think Pm not even 
English. Don’t you notice how dark and foreign-looking I 
am? You are too. That’s why I felt I could talk to you. 

MAN. But why have you cut ^/Ourself adrift like this.^ 

BOY. Do you know what they were trying to make me? 

MAN. No. 

BOY. A grocer’s assistant! Well, could I stand it? Could 
you see me slicing tlie streaky till I’m bald and pink, like 
my so-called father? He is a little brute, too. So I’ve cut 
and run, 

MAN. You little fool ! You utter little fool! 

BOY. Why? I diought you’d sympathize. I’m jolly sure 
no one would make a grocer’s assistant out oiyou. Anyhow, 
promise not to split. 

MAN. I promise. 

BOY. Swear. 

MAN. Confound it, you young Hamlet! All right, then. 
Cross hands on heart, and wish I may die if I do ! 

BOY \solemnly\. Thank you. ... You see, I haven’t w^aited 
long, I only left school last year. I hated it; but, of course, 
they teach you to read. 

* MAN. You read? 

BOY. Of coitrse. E%^erything I can get hold of, I can live 
in books, and forget outside things— when they aren’t too 
good. " ■ 
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MAN, Better and better — or perhaps I should say worse 
and worse. 

BOY. Why? 

MAN. I begin to see that you possess something that is 
going to make you very unhappy later on. 

BOY. What is it? 

MAN. Never mind. 

BOY. Oh, I never worry about the future. I don’t mind 
roughing it and getting knocked about a bit at first. IVe got 
the guts to stand it. There are heaps of adventures to be had 
still if you aren’t afraid to look for them. {Apologetically]^ I 
didn’t mean to swank, you know. I just mean Tm not the 
stodgy sort. 

MAN, So I see. You have sensitiveness and imagination. 
God help you ! . . . But He probably won’t. 

BOY IJieBdless]. Oh, I don’t know how to wait for morning ! 
I couldn’t sleep a wink if I tried. To think Tm free — free at 
last I You can’t imagine how I’ve been hating everything and 
everybody lately. And now I feel quite different. Oh, why 
isn’t it morning? 

MAN. It seems to be night much more often somehow- 

BOY {getting up and pacing]. You wouldn’t really hold me 
back, would you? 

MAN. Only because of the future 

BOY {airily]* Oh, devil take the future ! 

MAN. He probably will. {Coughs and leans backy exhausted, 

BOY. I say, you have got a rotten cough! Have a bull’s- 
eye? 

MAN. No, thanks. It’ll pass. , . . It’s something I picked 
up in the War. Gassed, you know. 

BOY. How absolutely ghastly! The thought of war simply 
sickens me. It always did. 

MAN. It did me too. 
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BOY. Well, Tm going. Fm so excited I just can^t 
quiet, SQ ril leave you iu peace. Good-bye. 

MAN. Good-bye, and good luck^ but I expect yt 
manage to miss it. By the way, whaFs your name? 

BOY \over his shoulder as he walks away\ John Francis. 

[The light dim^ 

MAN [^tartm^ to kts feet\. Come back, come back! You 
mad fool, come back ! 

[lie is too spent to follow^ and .sinks down again ex- 
hausted and gasping. He buries his head in his 
hands. Presently a young man saunters Into 
sights and the light glow^ again, 

YOUNG MAN, Do you mind my sitting here? 

MAN, Good heavens, no. I had an idea I might be solitary, 
but I believe Piccadilly would be less frequented. 

YOUNG MAN. Really? 

MAN, Are you going to tell me tlie stoiy of your life too? 

YOUNG MAN. God forbid! Whoever has ventured to do 
that.^ 

MAN. Just a fool of a hoy who was here a few minutes ago. 

YOUNG MAN. Oh, yes. I met him coining away. 

MAN [shiveringj and pulling his shabby coat round him\. It’s 
cold. . , - Strange how cold even a summer night can get 

YOUNG MAN. And lonely — utterly lonely and mysterious. 
Like death. 

MAN. Shut up. 

YOUNG MAN. Dcatli that comes in youth, beautifully, un- 
expectedly, yet inevitably, before tlie heart grows hard, and 
the tongue insincere. 

HAN. Will you be quiet? 

YOUNG MAN. I must put all that into a sonnet. 

MAN* Don t 

YOUNO MAH, Wliy not? 
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Some one has done it before, and done it belter, 
■when I see a man about to write poetry in common 
‘ T try to save him. 

JNG MAN. From what? 

VN. Himself, principally. Next, from sorrow like death 
pam like hell And lastly, my friend, from the deaf, blind 
.rkl. 

■YOUNG MAN. You are melancholy. You should make a 

od poet yourself 

MAN. Don’t be a damned fool 

YOUNG MAN \laughingly\ Oh, Tm not offended! Neither 
e you. Poets generally recognize each other. They must 
nave secret signs — like freemasons, 

MAN- I see you are young and still troubled with ideals and 
illusions. But life will smash them up for you presently, and 
you too, unless you conform to the world’s standards. Be a 
worldling; be blind; be prosperous; eat and be full; and for- 
get yesterday and to-morrow. Then call your beas t-like state 
happiness. 

YOUNG MAN. Great heavens ! You are disillusioned ! You 
know, tliat’s one of the worst features of you middle-aged 
and elderly people. Not content with all the physical ailments 
you’ve got to discuss, you indulge in a number of mental ones 
which are even worse. Obviously you have a kind of dys- 
pepsia of die soul 

MAN. No doubt. I believe the other kind is brought on by 
eating too much. I could hardly suffer from that, 

YOUNG MAN. You are discouraging. 

MAN. I mean to be. 

YOUNG MAN. Well, Well I see what it is. You’ve lost 
hope, and that’s bad. I know Fm lucky because [moving a 
little closer^ conjidentiaily] however much life may disappoint 
me, or people let me down, there’s one person in whom I can 
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have absolute faith and trust, and she never can — and never 
will — destroy diem! 

MAN. I knew it ! You re going confidential on me too 1 

YOUNG MAN. But I must just tell you 

MAN. The oldest story there is. You’ve met the most 
wonderful girl in the world, haven’t you? 

YOUNG MAN. Yes. How did you know? 

MAN. My God ! This finishes it, 

YOUNG MAN. What? 

MAN. Tlie tissue of lies you’re believing in — the state of 
imbecility you’re living in. You’ll find youiself in the middle 
of an awful crash one of these days. 

YOUNG MAN. Nonseiise! I’m perfectly able to take care of 
myself and meet anything that comes. 

MAN. Oh, go away. Let me die in peace. 

YOUNG MAN. Die? 

MAN. I assure you I had serious thoughts of drowning 
myself until you came along and burbled. That put it out of 
my mind for a few minutes. Now the idea is coming back. 

YOUNG MAN, I see, it’s just your rather morbid form of 
humour^ But I must tell you — she is all I think her. 

MAN. Don’t trust her. 

YOUNG MAN. I should doubt God if she failed me. 

MAN. One day you might even do that. 

YOUNG MAN. Listen. It’s like this; 

She is what my heart first awaking 
Whispered the world was; morning light is she.” 

[There is a moment^ s pause. 
Well, have you given up reading poetry as well as writing it? 

MAN. Why did you remind me of that^ 

YOUNG MAN. Because it’s so apt. It’s so exactly — ^Lucy. 
Do you remember any mote? 
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MAN. 

Heartless she is, as the shadow in the meadows 

Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 

No, she is athirst, and drinking up her wonder. 

Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon.'' 

YOUNG MAN [getting up and stretching'], I must go. Tm 
going to meet her now — in the garden that slopes down to 
the river. We call it the young Thames. Ids a quiet, inno- 
cent river that doesn’t know it’s destined to pass through 
London. 

MAN. Ignorance is merciful. Nothing and nobody knows 
what they’re destined to pass through in the future. 

YOUNG MAN. Earth to her is young as the slip of the 
new moon.” Yes. It might have been written for Lucy. 

MAN. Love is rarely original. Lovers are the only people 
who are allowed ^ to tell the sariie tale twice without its being 
taken as a sign of age. Love is the most imitative of all the 
arts. 

YOUNG MAN. Why, you’re getting quite expansive! 

MAN, Good night. 

YOUNG MAN. Perhaps we shall meet again? 

MAN. I doubt it. What’s your name.^ 

YOUNG MAN [over his shoulder as he walks away], John 
Francis. [The light dims, 

MAN [sta7'ting up and calling. Come back, come back! 
Don’t meet her, don’t go to her, don’t trust her! Don’t 
believe in her, I tell you 1 

[He sinks down again^ shivering and collapsed* He 
tries to get comfortable in his corner ^coughing and 
gasping. At last he wriggles himself into a new 
position^ huddled and almost indistinguishable* 
The light glows again. The young man returns from 
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the direction in which he went. He is walking 
dowly^ and his eyes are bent on a hooky for he 
reads as he walks, Fiom the opposite direction 
comes a young girly about eighteen. She wearsy 
or carjies, a shady garden katy and is dressed in 
one of those dateless white summer dresses that 
always seem to suggest youth and gardens. 
Suddenly the young man raises his eyeSy sees hefy 
and gives a start. 

LUCY. Oh, you studious! What are you reading.^ 

YOUNG MAN {nervousl}^. Nothing. Er — ^nothing impor- 
tant, I mean. [Tries to stuff the book into a pocket, 

LUCY. Don’t do tliatr It’ll spoil tlie shape of your clothes. 
[He obediently retrieves it.] Have you always got a book in 
your pocket.^ 

YOUNG MAN. Mostly, Tm afraid. 

LUCY. Oh, well, Fadier won’t mind; and it’s better than 
white mice. Do you know, Father’s last secretary kept white 
mice? They always emerged from his pockets at the wrong 
moment. 

YOUNG MAN. How unfortunate. 

LUCY. Yes, wasn’t it? But I rather enjoyed it — only 
Mother is trying so hard to stop me from giggling when 
things like that happen. She says a lady would ignore them. 
But I think it’s awfully dull to keep on ignoring the tlrings 
that make you laugh, don’t you? 

YOUNG MAN. Oh, rather 1 

LXr CY. I fove being amused, But really the young man was 
quite impossible. He had a flair for unusual pets; not only 
white mice. He kept grubs and caterpillars too — ^in match- 
boxes. Fatlier olFered one to Lord Westfield by mistake, and 
he tliouglii some one had done it on purpose, and was fmious. 
So was Father. So was Modier. 
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young man. And I suppose you laughed? 

LUCY. Well, yes, Vm afraid I did. So he had to go, and 
really I wasn’t sorry. I simply couldn’t stand him. 

YOUNG MAN. Oh, poor chap! I do hope I have better 
luck. 

LUCY. Anyhow, you appear to have a mind above white 
mice. Td much rather you thought about books. I love books 
too. You must tell me what you were reading? 

YOUNG MAN. As a matter of fact — it was — I mean 

LUCY. Don’t tell me ifyou don’t want to. Fm always being 
scolded for curiosity, but I love finding out about things. 
Father and Mother say Fm always asking “ Why? ” and they 
think it’s good for me not to be answered j so you needn’t 
answer me if you don’t want to. 

YOUNG MAN [wit/i feeling]. But I do want to — very much. 
This is — a book of poems — er — love poems, 

LUCY [moving closer to him]. I adore poetry. May I look? 
What’s it called? 

YOUNG MAN. Poetus and Ballads.^ by Swinburne. 

LUCY. Fve never read them. Do you like them? 

YOUNG MAN. Yes — oh, yes. 

LUCY, Why? 

YOUNG MAN. Well — they’re very expressive. 

LUCY. Oh. Will you lend them to me? 

YOUNG MAN. Of course. That is, if your mother doesn’t 
mind. 

LUCY. She won’t know. People never give me poetry 
books, and somehow I never think of buying them for 
myself, . . . Which poem were you reading? 

YOUNG MAN [turning over pages]. One of the short ones. 
It’s called A Match. Here it is. 

LUCY [looking over his shoulder]. Oh, I know that. Fm sure 
Fve read it somewhere or other. It’s beautiful [Reads. 
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If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf 

YOUNG MAN \enthralkJ\, But look at this verse: 

“ If you were life, my darling, 

And I 3^our love were death ” 

LUCY* No. I don’t care for that word ‘ death.’ It’s like a 
sudden cloud, or night falling too early. And the rest of the 
poem is so hcippy. [Pointing^ That’s my favouiite verse. 

“ If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May ” 

YOUNG MAN, I — I believe it’s mine too. 

“ Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day] 

If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May.” 

\He closes the hook* They look at each other, 
I believe it was written for you — ^April’s lady! 

LUCY. Oh, I do like poetry I Can’t we find another.^ 
YOUNG MAN. May I — please may I — give you the book.^ 
LUCY. But I’ve just said no one ever gives me poetry 
books! How dreadful of me! It sounds like a hint now. I 
will say things first and think about them afterwards ! Tm 
always being told, but I forget. 

YOUNG MAN. It’s Only a small book. 

LUCY. And I do like Swinburne. I like him lots 

better tlian Milton. I had Milton for a prize once, but I 
could never finish Paradise Lost, Wasn’t it awful of me? 
' I got stuck in the hell part I hate things about bell, and I 
hate horrors too. Do you? 
young man. Yes. Tm afraid I do. 

LUCY. I do, frightfully. Oh, dear, I’m talking too much 
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again. I should get into trouble if they found out. But, do 
you know, you are very easy to talk to} 

YOUNG MAN. 'Do you know — you are very lonely? 

LUCY [hesitatingly],, I — I believe you're right. I am lonely. 

YOUNG MAN, Here's a friend for you. [Gives book.] Do 
keep it. [ With a rusli] And if you were to keep it always I 
should feel so 

LUCY. So what? 

YOUNG MAN [lamcly]. Pleased. [Looks at ker^ then looks 
away^ and speaks with another rush^ Oh, more pleased than 
you could possibly guess ! 

LUCY. Why? [He doesn't look roimdi\ Botlier. Tve said 

Why again. Never mind; don't be cross. And don’t 
bother to answer. Just write my name. [Opens book. 

YOUNG MAN [turning and taking it\ What shall I put? I 
don’t even know all your names, Miss Anstruther. 

LUCY, Don’t write ‘ Miss ’ anything. That would spoil it. 
I’m Lucy. 

YOUNG MAN. Lucy. May I put that in too? 

LUCY. Of course. Just ‘ Lucy.’ 

YOUNG MAN [writing], To Lucy, because she is April’s 
lady.” 

LUCY. That’s lovely. Now who it’s from. 

YOUNG MAN. That’s not in the least important. But I’ll 
put the initials in the corner, if you like. There. “ From 
L. M,” 

LUCY. But your initials are J. F., for John Francis, 

YOUNG MAN. Ah^ that’s a secret between you and me. 
L. M. stands for Lord in May ” — perhaps. 

LUCY [taking booL\, I see. Yes ... a secret. Fll keep it. 

YOUNG MAN [tYioving c/o^er]. You make me want to write 
poems about 

LUCY [looking up\ Do you write poems Loo? Then write 
u 
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some about me! I should love it. And do be quick. Fm 
longing to see them. 

YOUNG MAN. I*m afraid the best have already been written. 

‘‘ No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder: 

Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon.** 

LUCY. Was that written about me? 

YOUNG MAN. Yes — no — yes ! All the love poetry in the 
world was written about you ! 

LUCY. Oil! ... I must go in and dress for dinner. 

YOUNG MAN \intcn^ely\ No, no! You mustn’t go — you 
can’t go! You’ll take the sunlight with you. 

LUCY. But I must. It’s quite time I went. I have to dress 
carefully to-night^ Lord Staunton is coming. 

YOUNG MAN \in a strained voice]. Because of you? 

LUCY [looking down]. Yes. [Impulsively] I hale him ! And 
he bores me. He’s so absolutely dry, and years older than I 
am. 

YOUNG MAN. Well, then — why bother about him? 

LUCY. You don’t understand. It’s three years since my 
sister Isabel was married, and I come next. There are three 
others who’ll leave school soon, and of coutse they’ll want 
me out of the way before tliey come home, /left school this 
yean I hated it. Did you? 

YOUNG MAN. Yes, I did! 

LUCY. Fniglad. Butihatethe idea ofgetting married too. 
I don’t want school, and I don’t want to be married, and in 
our family there is very little gap between the two. There! 
Fve said too much, as usual. They would cross. 

YOUNG MAN [gently]. You’re so lonely 

LUCY. So you said before. It’s strange should notice it 
so particularly. No one else does. And you know so little 
about me* 
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YOUNG MAN. So little! Oh, Lucy! — I beg your pardon. 
I didn't mean to call you Lucy, It just slipped out. 

LUCY. Because you wrote it in the book, I suppose. Never 
mind. Say Lucy when we’re alone together. . . . Another 
secret ! 

YOUNG MAN. Thank you — Lucy. 

LUCY. I like the way you say it. . . . Fve always wanted 
a friend I could talk to. Fm so different from the others. I 
can't talk to them about the things that interest me. They 
don’t really care about books and poetry and music, for 
instance. But the worst of it is I haven’t anyone to talk to 
about- — love. 

YOUNG MAN. Try Mr Algernon Charles Swinburne! 
\Laughin^ He is generally supposed to be rather an authority. 

LUCY. But he’s only a book, and I want a person. For 
instance, I said to Isabel the other day that it would be so 
nice if I loved Staunton; but she said she had managed quite 
well without loving Rupert. She said I wasn’t to expect too 
much from marriage, and the less you expected the less you 
were disappointed when the time came. 

YOUNG MAN. She sounds more of a philosopher draa a 
lover ! 

LUCY. She said marriage had a better chance of success if 
it was built on somediing a little more lasting than mere 
love. 

YOUNG MAN. What! 

LUCY, She said love was just a crazy, inexplicable, ex- 
hausting phase, like a fit of insanity. Then when you re- 
turned to normal you could set about marriage with some 
one else in a practical, businesslike way, and perhaps make a 
success of it — as long as love never interfered again. 

YOUNG MAN. What an you talking about? 

LUCY. Love. 
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YOUNG MAN. That you're not. 

LUCY. Tm not.^ 

YOUNG MAN. YouVe simply quoting some ghastly ideas 
put into your head by a misguided, misanthropic woman 
called Isabel — confound her ! 

LUCY. Shi She’s considered very clever. 

YOUNG MAN. Then the world’s wisest people should be 
considered fools. 

LUCY. So you don't agree with her! 

YOUNG MAN. Agree with her.^ To hell with her! [Lucy 
looks horrified?^ Don't you see it’s intolerable, unthinkable, 
unforgiveable, that anyone like you should contemplate a 
loveless life? It's sheet blasphemy* You — ^you are made for 
love. You're needing it, waiting for it, starving for it ! Can't 
you see.^ 

LUCY But no one has ever talked to me like this 

before ! I wish they had. I wish I understood what I ought 
to do. 

YOUNG MAN. Do what your heart tells you, and let the 
whole world go to blazes if it tries to spoil the only thing 
that matters. 

LUCY. The Only thing that matters. * . , Oh, I wish 
Staunton would talk to me like that! But I know he won’t- 
He's so formal. 

YOUNG MAN. Forget him — forget him! You and I are 
both going to forget him, from now on, for ever. \Seiitng 
her hands] Don't wreck your whole life. Don't die before 
you've lived — or loved, for it’s the same thing. Love is 
life! It is, I tell you, it is ! You shall believe me. 

LUCY. Oh, luish, hush. I was wrong to talk to you so 
mudi, and let you say all this. But I was so lonely. You 
guessed it all 

YOUNG MAN. Promise me never to be false to love! 
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LUCY \dra%vmg her hands away\ You don't know, you don't 
understand. I ought to be made of sterner stuff, but I'm not* 
Pm afratd of Father, and Mother, and Isabel — yes, Tm afraid 
of Staunton too ! It’s contemptible, isn't it? How you must 
despise me ! 

YOUNG MAN. I don’t. I love you. 

LUCY [shrinking away]. No ! No ! You can’t, 

YOUNG MAN [selling her hands again]. But I do 1 Suppose 
I kissed you now.^ [Draws her towards him. 

LUCY. What would they say if they found out? They’d 
send you away, I couldn’t bear it. 

YOUNG MAN. They won’t know. It will be another secret 
between us both. Aren’t we both alone? What’s in the 
future for either of us — apart.^ 

LUCY. The future 

YOUNG MAN. To-day — this evening — this moment — is 
ours to keep. Wlio cares about the future — now\ 

[He clasps her to him^ kissing her passionately, 

LUCY [responding]. Oh, John, John! I do love you! I 
tried not to, but I can’t help it. I do love you so much! 
Help me — it’s going to be hard for us both. What shall we 
do? What Will become of us? 

YOUNG MAN. But you love me? 

LUCY. Of course I love you! 

YOUNG MAN. Then love doesn’t count the cost. Love 
doesn’t reason or wait. It takes you by surprise in one great 
glorious moment, and blots out everything — all the past and 
all the future 

LUCY. The future ! [Black out, 

[The man on the seat stirs uneasily and moans a little,-, 
A light appears in the distance, Jt is the police- 
man again. The man gives a kind of long sigh^ 
and slwnps down into his torner^ 
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\The. woman enters from the opposite direction to that 
of the policeman. She drags along tiredly^ and 
pauses as the policeman comes up to her. 

POLICEMAN [flashing light]. ’Ere you are again ! Didn’t I 
tell you to go *ome? 

WOMAN, I’m going. I’ve just been trying to put it off as 
long as possible, I hate that sordid little room! It’s nearly 
unbearable on a summer night like this. 

POLICEMAN. Yes. I can see you was used to better things. 
Your records showed that too. And you got decorated in the 
War, didn’t you, for tending the wounded under fire.^ 

WOMAN. Yes. 

POLICEMAN. Even if it was enemy wounded I take my 
hat off to you. Any woman as sticks in a C.C.S. during 
bombardment deserves the best. I went through the War, 
and I know* 

WOMAN. Thank you. 

POLICEMAN. But what for and why did you marry a 
foreigner? [No answer.] ’Ere, I remember 1 You was Lord 
Staunton’s widow before you did that, wasn’t you.^ 

WOMAN. Yes. 

POLICEMAN. H’m. Interesting records, as I said. Daugh- 
ter of a peer too ? 

WOMAN, I told you I was a British subject by birth. My 
name was Lucy Anstruther. 

POLICEMAN. Of course. Now you see if one of these 
refugee committees can’t do something for you. Don’t like to 
think of any iady born a British subject being dragged through 
all the horrors you’ve had to face — war, revolution, desdtu- 
'tion, poverty, disease, deatlu Now diat husband of yours ’as 
gone people will he much more ready to hel-p you. Nothing 
but an undesirable alien, he was* 

WOMAN [hurriedly]. I’ll get back now. Good night. 
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POLICEMAN. Good night, and don’t you have no night- 
mares ! 

WOMAN. Impossible. I live with ghosts. 

\She moves off. He turns his light on the man* 

POLICEMAN. Nah, then. Shift it. 

\There is no lesponse. He grips the man^ who is 
limp to his touch. 

Coo, blimy 1 He’s gone. 

\He blows Ins whistle. The woman turns batk. 
No, not you, lady. Tm calling for the next man on the beat 
to give me a hand. One of these ’opeless down-and-outs ’as 
gone and died on us. Why they can’t die in institutions I 
don’t loiow- You’ve had more tlian your share of horrors, 
I reckon. You go on home. 

\She passes out of sight. He blows his whistle again^ 
then grips the lifeless form by the shoulders. 
Another light is seen approaching, 

\Calling'\ Hurry up there, can’t you ! [Exclaiming to himself] 
Brr — he’s haemorrhaged all over the place. , , . 
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Newgate s the Fashion 

Old Newgate Ptison^ November 13, 1724. In an angle of the 
Condemn'd Hold^ under the haired window giving on the 
archway j John Sheppard is sitting to Sir James ThornhilL 
The celebrated portrait will authorise the pose^ the dress, 
the manacles, the wall, the window, the table and chair. 
As for the face and the hands — if any actor can re- 
produce those, “ said Alice, ^ Til give him sixpence' " 

Sir James is working busily ^ but when he looks next at his sub- 
ject the sad little face has lifted a little, though the enormous 
dark eyes are still staring at — one would like to kriow 
what, 

THORNHILL. Your head lower a trifle, John. 

JACK. I b-b-beg pardon, Sir James, sir, was I m-m-moving 

THORNHILL. Rather too high for the pose, 

JACK [with a queer little smile\. Looking out of window. 

THORNHILL [abstractedly, working\ Faith, not much to 
see 

JACK. No, sir; no, Sir Jairiea. J-j-just the outer air . . . 
just that. 

[Thornhill, arrested, looks at him^ frowns, a little 
troubled^ and resumes work abruptly, 

THORNHILL. Egad, youVe better off here, boy — ’tis a cold 
air. 

JACK. Will it have changed by M-M-Monday, Sir James, 
d'ye think 

^ . has an Impediment or Hesitation in his Speech.*'— -&r// 

offering reward for recapture. 
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moKnmLL [frowning again]. Monday, , . ? 

JACK, A pity if it should be c-c-cold on Monday and so 
many to see me take die air in my c-c~c-coach. 

THORNHILL. Tut, never say die, John. Here are all your 
fashionable friends day by day — never fear but one or another 
must surely intercede with his Majesty 

JACK. Not they; they've paid their two guineas already 
to see me d-d-dance the tight-rope; and theyll not be 
bubbled. 1 And as for all this — why, blow me ! his the mode, 
cVye see, to spend three and sixpence for to see that rascal 
Sheppard," 

THORNHILL. Maybe you're right 

JACK. If I'm not ril shove the tumbler.® Why, take your- 
self, Sir James, with all respect, D'you come to the Whit^ 
for your m-m-models as a rule? 

THORNHILL- Well, don't be severe, John; and sure you 
can see his not idleness brings me or the wish to take the 
first-comer's picture? 

JACK. Indeed, sir, I don't mistake you. I takes your 
att-t“tention for a great honour. Is the draught 1-Uike my 
face yet, Sir James? 

THORNHILL [taking the canvas off the easel and bringing it 
to the chair]. Here. 

[Jack scans it eagerly s hu delight in being ‘ drawn * 
by a celebrated painter — knighted^ too! — is 
rather sweet in its naive vanity. 

JACK, Don't it make me too old? 

THORNHILL. How old are you, John? 

jack. Two-and-twenty, they reckon. 

THORNHILL. Ecod, you don't look seventeen. [Then to 
himself almost^ staring] Never saw a ... no, run me through 
if ever I did 

^ cheated, ^ to be whipped at the cards tail, ^ Newgate, 
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JACK. Whatj Sir James? 

THORNHILL \slowly\ Nothing. . . . [Shaking off his ideas\ 
Difficult likeness to catch, that’s all. 

JACK. I think it very like — but too old. 

THORNHILL. Ye-es . . . yes, you’re in the right; I’ll attend 
to that. \He returns to the easel^ and^ replacing the picture^ takes 
up his brushes againl] You’ll approve this picture. 

JACK [looking down complacently at his lovely black JWzV]. 

I likes to be p-p-painted in this fine coat. Oh, that’s what I 
like. 

THORNHILL. Ah, ye do.^ That last precious bit of shop- 
lifting, was it? 

JACK. T admits the sneaking-budge^ is not ’igh-c-c-class ; 
hntyoull allow. Sir James, as a genelman must d-d-dress to 
his station. 

THORNHILL. O ! emphatically. 

JACK [)\^hen he talks fast the stammer disappears\ Cinambs, 
what a gaime ! Them two pawnbroking Israelites tremblin’ 
up two pair o’ stairs, and me callin’ out orders to my des- 
perayte companions, as never was there at all, you’ll under- 
stand — 

THORNHILL \}vatching the strange face an d painting eager ly '\ . 
Did you now? 

JACK [giggling\ “ Nix my dolly! ” I shouts — “ All’s bow- 
man! ^ Barkers, pals, and flash the muzzle,” I calls out 
bloody-like, “ they goes for to strike the gig ” ^ — and not 
a popp within a mile of me ’and as I knowed on, and that 
’ud have flashed in the pan most like. 

THORNHILL. You never used violence, did you? 

JACK [with slight aversio7{\, Nah. Don’t like seein’ folks . 
’urt. It’s . . . it’s my art as I loves. [Thornhill nods^ pleasedl\ 

^ shoplifting. ^ No one about — all’s safe,*' 

® unlock the door. 
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But you*d laughed too. Sir James^ if you could *a’ seen me 
bonin’ the pick o’ tlie rum lurries at my ease. 

THORNHILL. The what? 

[Rouse has appeared in the doorway. 

ROUSE [coming r/z]. The fine clothes, in the King’s English^ 
Sir James, Your servant, sir. 

THORNHILL. Good day, Mr Rouse. Rum lurries. Egad, 
ril try that on the fellows at White’s. 

JACK, Will the coat show up well — will it 1-1-look all 
shining and exp-p-pensive, Sir James, in the painting.^ Mr 
Rouse [loftily\ no one w-w-w-wants to take a draught of 
you ; Fame [yvith a comic little histrionic air] ’as passed you by; 
but [condescending] you may 1-1-look at it. 

ROUSE [upright official and good fellow]. Thank ye, Jack. 
Business first, pleasure after. I came in to look at your 
darbies.^ 

JACK, Don’t disturb me; I’m posin’. Sh James— — 

[Appealing. 

THORNHILL. That’s all one, John; we mustn’t let Mr 
Rouse in his duty* 

ROUSE [after a glance oyer the irons has turned his attention 
to pockets y seams y and linings]. And what have we got to-day? 

JACK. Blood! What c-c-could I have got, Mister Dubs- 
man? ^ 

ROUSE. You won’t deny I found a chisel in your breeches 
last week? Stap me! [He has brought out a handful of loose 
gold and bank-notes from one of the higflap’-pocketsl] You’ll buy 
out the Mint, Jack, 

JACK, 0 ! they’re free-li-h-handed enough with the cole.^ 
You lay your wages o’ sin tlio’, I’d give it all for a ’ammer 
and a punch, Mr Rouse, or ihat same chisel as you took away 
so obleegin’* Thank ye [aj* Rouse stuffs it all back in the 
^ irons* ® turnkey*. ® money* 
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pocket\ O! I wish ten g-g-guineas might g-g-go to the 
debtors’ side — pray will you see to it? Mr Austin was tell- 
ing me there’s a woman j-j-just about to 1-1-lie in 

[Langley has come in, 

LANGLEY. That Mrs Gale? Delivered this morning early 
— ’twas dead tho’. 

JACK. Dead? Well, tliere’s a Idnchen with sense. But, 
however, the mother’ll be glad of the money — d-d-do me 
the kindness, Mr Langley. 

LANGLEY. Willing. Here’s tlie fresh chain and padlock, 
Mr Rouse. 

]KCK[indisgtist\, Gripes! What’ll you tie me up by now — 
my ears ? 

LANGLEY. Maybe you’ll not find this quite so simple. 

THORNHILL [who^ of coursB^ has been nervously irritated 
by the interruption^ breaks in with genuine feeling], Mr 
Langley — come, gentlemen, is not the poor lad in three 
hundred pound weight of iron already? Surely barbarous as 
unnecessary ... I shall feel it my duty, Mr Rouse, to make 
representations 

ROUSE. With respect, Sir James, you mistake ; we do no 
more than change one lock for another that may not be so 
easy opened [Jack laughs, 

LANGLEY. Right, Jack, try your hand at this. 

JACK [carelessly]. I’ll open it now, if you like. 

THORNHILL. What? 

ROUSE. Go ahead. 

JACK. Well, I requires to ’ave found a rusty nail some- 
wheres and [quoting sardonically] secreted it about my 
person.” 

LANGLEY. And haven’t you? 

JACK. Mr Rouse just been all over me. 

ROUSE. Where is it? 
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JACK. I ’ates these suspicious natuies. ’As either of you a 
toothpick ’andy? 

THORNHILL [who has approached^ interested^ Toothpick? 
[Laughing^ Permit me. 

\Produclng an elegant shagreen case^ which he opens 
and offers. 

JACK. My eyes! Ridge! ^ PH trouble Sir James. 
HOUSE [grinning^. Better not, Sir James. 
jack. Distressin’ to the feelings o’ genelmen, a’ n’t he? 
What company ^ave you moved in, Mr Rouse? 

[He stoops over the ‘ horse-lock^ ^ his fetters ring^ 
the manacles hang on his hands and get in his 
ii/qy; the three men watch himy absorbed. They 
bend over him* Suddenly they gasp — there is a 
rattling clash* 

Well ? [The padlock is unfastened and out of the staple* 

THORNHILL. Good Gad! 

JACK. Shall 1 1-Uock it again, Mr Rouse? 

BOUSE [staring at him; slowly']* If — ^you — please. . . . 

[They watch him^ fascinated* 

LANGLEY. My SOul . . . ! 

[The snap of the padlock is heard^ and Jack hands 
hack the toothpick with a quiet smile* 

JACK. Vastly obleeged, Sir James, 

THORNHILL. Unbelievable — unbelievable. . . . 

BOUSE [to Langley]* Call Ireton. Til have the bracelets 
linked short. [Langley hurries out* 

JACK [sharply]* No, Mr Rouse, no. Pray, Sir James, speak 
for me* [Ut^g^nt^ appeaUng\ I did but show you. You bade 
me try my hand, and I did. By God it a’n’t at all ’andsome 
in you, Mr Rouse! 

1 gold- 

^ He tvra$ stapled to the floor by a huge padlock on his ieg-irons. 
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\He begins to cry very miserably^ poor little sad 
lonely thing. 

THORNHILL [really upset^ patting his shoulder]. Now, John, 
now, keep up your spirit. Mr Rouse, I repeat I shall feel it 
my duty 

ROUSE [patiently]. My service, Sir James, I know tny duty. 
Ah [turning to a third gaoler who has hurried in with a set of 
tools]^ lock me these close, Ireton, if you please. 

[Langley comes back^ with a fourth warder. 

JACK [while I reton is at work on the handcuffs]. It's a shame 
— oh, it’s a shame, a dorg's trick ! You arst me, you dared me 
do it, an' now — an' me thinkin' to please you ! noble-'earted 
Britons you are — and 'ere's our Mister Austin too — four 
galliant 'eroes again’ one pore little carpenter’s boy in three 
’undred pound weight of iron — you bloody-minded minions 
h’ov the law [His humorous proclivities overcoming his misery^ 
tears give place to levity.^ as usual] — my arse, won’t you get a 
parrot-cage for to ’ang me from the ceiling while you’re 
goin’ abaht it } which you won’t forgit the lump 0’ sugar 
I do ’ope. 

[During this tirade^ spoken voy fast and received by 
the longsuffering officials with the utmost good 
nature^ Mr IVagstaff^ the Ordinary^ has come 
in. He seems to have been a welLtneaning 
eighteenth-century parson enough^ and Jack 
bore him no ill-will for ferreting out files and 
discoursing of imminent hell-fire. It was the 
thing for parsons to do in Newgate. 

WAGSTAFF. What is this? What is this.^ Sheppard in 
trouble again ? More altercation.^ More impatience? Fie! — 
Sir James, your very obedient. 

THORNHILL [who dislikes him\. Yours, sir. 

WAG$TAFF. You are painting our young friend? 

N 
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THORNHILL. Vm doing my best, Mr Ordinary; but the 
pose is just now interrupted. 

ROUSE [worried], I beg your pardon, Sir James, Tm sure. 

I RETON. There now, Jack — you know we don’t want to 
be hard on you, 

ROUSE. Your business to escape if you can, mine to see to 
it you don t. 

JACK [sullen]^ Let’s both mind our own business, then, 
[Sniffing j; then with dignitj^] Mr Ireton, Til thank you to blow, 
my n-n-nose. The inner pocket. Let’s see fake a cly. 

THORNHILL [to Langley, en parenthese]. Fake a cly.^ . . . 

LANGLEY [similai]. Steal a handkerchief. Sir James. 

WAGSTAFF. Shocking, this flash talk — and frequently so 
blasphemous 

THORNHiLL[rv^on], Painful, sir, Tmsure, to one of your cloth. 

IRETON [flourishing a handkerchief of the ffiest lawri]. Some 
of the pawnbroker’s loot.^ 

[He assists Jack as requested s for indeed the poor 
hoy's hands are locked fast together, 

JACK, Vastly ind-d-debted. . . , Good day, Mr Ordinary, 
sir. Lookin’ at the portrait of the celebrated Sheppard.^ 
’Ow’s the coatgoin’ on? I likes to be painted in this c-c-coat. 

WAGSTAFF. Your coat, Sheppard? So soon to appear 
before your Maker, and bound hand and foot to the vanities 
of tills world? 

JACK. You can see for yourself, doctor, whether Tm 
bound h-hdiand and foot or no, 

WAGSTAFF, Tusli! ’Tis not of earthly fetters, of chains 
and of links of iron, that I would speak. 

JACK. Likely not; but I would that am wearin’ ’em. Lift 
’em once, doctor: you’ll speak of ’em, Til lay a — — 

WAGSTAFF* What IS their weight to the weight of sin on 
a soul? 
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JACK \dry\* You much burdened that way, Mr Ordinary? 

HOUSE. Come, Jack, reverence. 

WAGSTAFF. Nay, Mr Rouse, we endure scofts with all 
patience. 

JACK. No offence, doctor. Mr Rouse, you don’t mean to 
keep me like this ? Pray set my hands on the slack chain. 

ROUSE. Later, boy — not just now. 

JACK [rottsed^ bitter], ’Tis barbarous in you — and here are 
four to watch me \Rather broken^ and with a dreary sigh 
which is almost agroaT]\ — oh, I wish you in these irons, I does, 
and five days and nights chained fast on one ’ard chair! 

THORNHILL- Mr Rouse, his severe; be compassionate. He 
speaks no more than truth; here are four of you all 
together 

ROUSE. Correct, Sir James; and before long with all this 
raree-show the Town is maldng of him there’ll be forty, or 
four hundred, maybe, in and out of the Condemn’d Hold 
before lock-up, 

AUSTIN. ’Tis none so easy for four men to watch all drose 
folks and snabble^ the pal in disguise that’s just about to slip 
him a file 

LANGLEY. We have our credit to think of, Sir James; 
there’s no inhumanity in intention 

WAGSTAFF. ’Tis hard when faithful servants of Govern- 
ment and the law should be decried. As for the close lock, if it 
gall him, let him open it with his boasted art — having com- 
passed such marvels of late. 

THORNHILL \coldly^ as he puts up his brushes]. Not well 
said, Mr Ordinary. 

[He sets his easel against the wall to be out of the 
way of the expected crowd. The portrait is 
visible now to the audience, 

^ catch. 
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JACK \mimicking^ sanctimonious\. Nay, Sir James, we endure 
scoffs with all patience, \Turning wearily^ he sees the picture^ 
and his face lights again,] Tliat^s goin’ to be my c-c-coat to a 
miiacle. 

THORNHILL, Mr Moses^ coat, surely? 

JACK [gciily\ Possession’s nine points of the law, I ^ave 
^carcl say. , . . [Dismayed] Mr Kneebone! [Under Jits breath] 
Mr Kneebone . . . 

[Jreton has ushered in a qiaet-looking little ‘ cit ^ in a 
decent suit of drab, 

KNEEBONE [coming straight to him; quiet and friendly\ 
Well, John, how d’ye do? [Thornhill moves upstage to Rouse, 

JACK. I do take tliis kind — do. You are n-n-n-not so 
S“S-set against me, then? 

KNEEBONE. Are you set against me? 

JACK. Why, no, Mr Knee- [By-talk^ mostly in- 

bone, sir- You ’ad to give audible; eveiy one 

the evidence. not in the immediate 

picture must move 
aboutj groupingy ex- 
changing remarks, 

KNEEBONE. Well — Ytti THORNHILL. D’ye expect 
glad you justify me, how- a crowd, you say? 
ever. Do you want for any- 
thing? 

JACK. No, I thank you* langley [joining them]. 

He’s the talk of London. 

KNEEBONE* They keep 
you well ? 

JACK* O yes, I have good [Austin watches Jack 

tilings to eat. They’re a andKneeboneyStand- 

kindly Ion And the whole ing by Jack's chair. 

Town filling my pockets with 
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guineas. You see my pic- 
ture? 

YThornhill has come 
down, 

KNEFBONE [deferential^ to 
ThornhiU\ Your 'umblcj sir 
— have the honour, I see, of 
addressing Sir James Thorn- 
hill 

THORNHILL. The hoiiour 
is mine, sir. 

[They move up^stage 
to the picture, 

ICNEEBONE [surveying the 
canvas]. Brilliant! Brilliant! 

[Wagstaff pins them^ 

THORNHILL. MoSt kind of 
you. But the subject inspires 
one, you know. 

JACK [calling across], ’Tis 
the coat I What, Wil- 

liam! [Ireton has admitted a 
rather weah-looking youth in a 
butcher’s blue frock,] You 
never tippin* the cole now.^ 
That won^t do ! 

WILLIAM PAGE, That*S 
naught — saved it out o’ 
wages* Jeck! Oh, Jearjeck, 
’ ow are you, my dear old b oy ? 


[heton introduces new^ 
comers; Langley 
follows them round 
unobtrusively. 


WAGSTAFF. Surely he was 
youi servant at one time.^ 

1 HORNHILL. Your ap- 
prentice; and robbed you, 
Mr Kneebone? 

KNEEBONE. Alas, Sir 
James 

WAGSTAFF. A reprobate, 
I fear-- — 
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\The Others have come down^ and overhear. 

JACK, Very fair, considerin’ ’ow ill I am. 

KNEEBONE. 111? Is he ill? [Concerned. 

THORNHILL [similar]. 111, John? 

ROUSE [pulled]. 111? 

JACK. Vm a dyin" m-m-man. 

PAGE, Ow, Jeck! [Snuffling. 

WAGSTAFF. Tut, Sheppard* — most untimely levity! 

JACK [grinning, winking at Page], There’s your t-t-text for 
c-^c-condemn’d sermon come Sunday, Mr Ordinary, Crack- 
lin’ o’ tliorns an’ the rest. Cheer up, William. And now who’s 
this? [Ire ton has admitted Gay. 

THORNHILL [seeing the newcomer]. Why, Gay! 

GAY. Thornhill, how are you? I heard you were painting 
our interesting felon. Alia! Do I see our interesting felon 
over tliere? 

THORNHILL. John, this is Mr Gay. 

JACK. Your servant, sir. Is this the genelman as writes, 
like Mr Defoe? 

GAY. Friend o’ yours, Mr Defoe, a’n’t he? 

JACK. Very hind he is. Wr-wr-writing my I-1-l-Iife. Auto 
— sometliing, 

THORNHILL. Is he, though? Now, Gay, you mustn’t be 
behindhand. Turn out an opera. 

JACK. What, one o’ them singin’ plays? 

GAY. No hope of presenting anything like you. What a 
little thing you are, Sheppard. D’ye carry all that iron as a 
rule, or is it worn only at your levee? 

ROUSE [to Langley^ sotto voce]* Keep your eyes open. 

JACK. It’s die usual trimmings. You see, they have some 
q-c-curious notion I might break out of Newgate. 

GAY [playing up]. Not possible? 

JACK, Quite, I assure you. Not but what they’re kind 
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With it all — save Mr Wagstaff. He’s die fire-eater — kn-kn- 
knows all about ’elk 

TMOKNHiiL [half laughing]. The Ordinary will only do his 
duty, John 

GAY, Meaning he makes himself damned disagreeable in 
die doing ? 

JACK [wryly]. I do ’ope not to the ext-t-tent you mention. 
Should be sorry to ’ave to abide h'm again where Fm bound. 

PAGE [bashful before the gentlemen], Ow, Jeck, don’t be 
reckless to sy so. . , . [Uncertainly^ hoping his idol won t 
laugh] Sinner wot tepenteth, you know, and— your pardon, 
genelmen, for makin’ so free afore my betters. 

[Rubbing one leg on the other, 

GAY. Ahih you William Page? 

PAGE. Your servant, sir. 

GAY. Oho! tile fidus Achates of the Finchley capture. 

PAGE. Beg pardon, sir? 

JACK. Just ’is gammon. Fidus what you like, ’e’s a bow- 
man^ — a rum one if ever there was — rubb’d ’ere to the Whit^ 
for my sake which ’e wouldn’t turn snitch for the forty 

THORNHiiiL. Turn snitch for the - Oh, to be sure, the 
reward. 

PAGE. Wot, me? I spits on ’em as would! Nah, I leaves 
thet ter 

JACK [with hard contempt]. Oh, don’t speak of ’er 1 

PAGE. Well, but, she can’t play you no more dorg’s tricks, 
Jeck, 

JACK. Still in the jug? 

PAGE [nodding], Nabbling a tattle ® in Leicester Fields on 
the buttock-and-file. 

[Jack shrugs^ with a spurt of contemptuous laughter, 

THORNHILL. Do they mean Elizabeth Lyon? 

^ safe one. » committed to Newgate. a 
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GAY \nods\, Edgeworth Bess. 

THORNHILL. But isnh diat his wife? 


GAY. As requisilCj I be- 
lieve. Jack 

JACK. Sir? 

GAY. How many — ah — 
wives . . .? 

JACK. Hush^ Mr Gay, sir 
' — Mr Ordinary moves this 
way. . . . Gripes ! look at this. 

WAGSTAFF. Tut “ lUt . . . 
dear me 1 Ahem, ahem ! 

GAY [glass to eye\ By gad, 
if ids not 

THORNHILL. My life onh 
— Lady Fanny ! . . . 

jack:. Lord love me, there s 
a pair of snowy breastes 
under them stays ! 

GAY [fo TkornhiU\, Who’s 
the gal with her? Pretty 
thing — d’ye know? 


LADY FANNY. Because I 


[By-play. 

LADY FANNY [oiltside\ 
But can you swear he’s not 
sehvage} My lord, will you 
vouch for’t? 

WAGSTAFF [to Langley]. 
Mr Langley, is it wise 

[He comes down-stage, 

LADY FANNY, I shall 
swoon if ... I vow I shall 
fall . , . 


LADY FANNY. You assure 
me now — you swear he’ll be 
safe to go near. , . . 


[The ^fashionables ’— 
four of them — are 
now on the stage^ a 
footman in attend-^ 
ance, 

really dare not face anything 


ji^Avage. , , , Why, Sir James! — I’ll die, but ’tis Mr Gay! 
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Oh, but where shall we hide from him, Arabella? He’ll be 
pamphleteering — a shameless paragraph in some stinking 
lampoon — fie ! let’s go. 

[Profound salutations all round have punctuated this 
last speech. The four gentlemen revolve in 
homage round Lady Fanny Fandeloup and Miss 
Arabella Vaughan^ and the talk and animation 
prevent any view of Jack and take her ladyship s 
mind — such as it is — for the moment off what 
she has come so eagerly to see. 

GAY. Nay, ma’am, for your ladyship the pen is ever dipped 
in rose-water. 

LADY FANNY, Poison, you mean. And Sir James, Belial 

My lord, Mr Alderney, you’ll protect two poor women 

THORNHILL. Your ladyship mistakes — ’tis we that are 
instantly disarmed. 

LADY FANNY, I declare your brush can be as deadly 

GAY. Fiel The artist seeks after truth only 

THORNHILL, And what can Lady Fanny Fandeloup have 

to fear from truth 

GAY. — whether by brush or pen? 

JACK [entranced^ to his side of the picture\. ’Ark to ’em ! 
LORD MouNTDESTRiER. Your ladyship must concede 

your fears entirely groundless 

MR ALDERNEY. And your person surrounded by devoted 
slaves 

GAY. Lady Fanny would command instant obedience in a 
Grand Cham of China 

LADY FANNY. In a what of cluna? [The circle rcvolv-- 
ing^ she catches sight of the portrait.] Oh, but what is 
that? Painting here, Sir James— you? What — chains , , . 
who? 

[The group moves again ^ she has a char space 
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between her and Jack^ who is ga{mg at her with 
a sort of rapture. Their eyes meets hers open^ 
wide and wider ^ till they match the opewiess of 
the mutual challenge. If anything,^ of course^ 
Mr John Sheppard is too good for her. To 
Mr Wycherley himself in an earlier age^ Lady 
Fanny Fandeloup might have appeared not 
altogether unworthy attention. 

Is that the creature? Arabellaj look! But — but it^s a boy! I 
expected — oh, but I expected I know not what of a shaggy 
thing . . . quite a Giant Fee-fo-fum 

GAY. And, ma'am, your la’ ship finds little Jack the — 
ahem! — Giant-killer instead. 

[Alderfiey and Mounidestrier smile. The Ordinary 
is looking horrified. Page has fled to the shelter 
of Ireton at the door and whispers to Mm, 
Kneebone has quietly ejfaced himself, Jack^ fully 
recognifing in Lady Fanny the type and procli- 
vities he adored in the ‘ Hundreds of Hrury^ 
Cannot take his eyes off her. The Ordinary 
coughs^ snuffs loudly,^ tattles a chair, Rouse^ 
Langley y and Austin have moved together in a 
group behind Jack, 

LADY FANNY \bTagenly delighted; this is a sensation I\ But 
only look, Arabella \the drawl is moi e and more exasperating] 
— such a strip , , . ling. 

ARABELLA VAUGHAN \yery uneasy]. Sure, ma’am — cousin, 

’ds not here Cox’s Museum and the Waxworks 

[She bites her lip mid looks at Jack with concern. He 
takes in her words^ turns his heady and looks at 
her in surpriscy his whole face changing. She 
looks down and moves away towards the por*' 
trahy Jacps eyes following her. 
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LADY FANNY \laughing unrestrainedly]. Can he really 
]jQ Alderney, ilieyVe hoaxed us, 

ALDERNEY. No, ma’am, no. I allow your surprise tho’. 
[He advances^ glass to eye?^ So you’re the famous Sheppard ? 

JACK. Yes, sir; I am the Shepherd; and these [nodding 
backward at the turnkeys] are my flock; and I cannot stir 
abroad to take the air but they are all baaing at my heels. 

LADY FANNY. O! delightful. My lord! a wit for your 
club. Positively, I must secure you, you know, for my 
Assembly next Thursday. 

JACK, Thursday, ma’am? 

MISS VAUGHAN [outraged^ in a whisper^ twitching Lady 
Fanny by the dress]. Cousin^ recollect 

LADY FANNY [blandly]. What is the matter, Arabella? 
^Tis for Thursday, aVt it? [To JacF\ Til take no denial. 

JACK. Your la’ship’s to c-c-command, Til c-c-cut a v-very 
particular appointment I liave on Monday. 

LADY FANNY. You Will? how vastly obleeging, I trust 
not too great a sacrifice? 

JACK. Why, no — might ... s-s-survive! But it will 
mean disappointin’ a number of people c-c-come to meet me, 

LADY FANNY. O rabbit ’eml What do they matter? 
Many of ’em? 

JACK. Some hundred thousand. 

LADY FANNY [laughing over her shoulder at her party with a 
mock shudder], A fete champitre at diis time of year! [To 
Jack^ sweet and harmless] An open-air festival on the green- 
sward, I take it? 

JACK. Yes, ma’am — a dance under a Tree, 

LADY FANNY. The Maypole? 

JACK. The Tight-Rope. 

LADY FANNY. I am Sure my Assembly can offer no attrac- 
tion so charmant. What do you say, Mr Alderney, and you, 
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my lord — shall we compromise tlie affair, and attend Mr 
Sheppard’s Assembly instead ? Arabella, you’ll be of my party? 

MISS VAUGHAN \brusqiie\. Much indebted, ma’am — quite 
out of my power to wait on your la’ship, 

\Presstng her handkerchief to her lips^ she goes up- 
stage near ThornhilL Mountdes trier follows her 
and appears to speak soothingly. Langley is 
always moving unobtrusively round the groups^ 
and his beat just now bringing him near the 
entrance — where Kneehone and Page hover 
uneasily— he hails a very large man whom 
Ireton has just let in. 

LANGLEY. Why, blow me tight if it a’n’t the great Figg! 
FIGG. I ’opes I finds you well, Mr Turnkey, 

ALDERNEY. Stap me — the Champion! 

MOUNTDESTRIER [coming dowri\. Why, Figg! 

GAY. Old Figg, egad 1 

FIGG [ducking to Mountdes trler\ Your obedient, my noble 
patron — and my ladies and gentlemen. . . . And my service 
to the ’ero of London. 

JACK. Your title, Mi* Figg. 

figg [moving up and clapping him on the shoulder\ Not 
by no means, my bantam. I yields the palm. 

MOUNTDESTRIER [laughing^. What, with never a round? 
JACK. I’d a mind, your lordship, to send him a formal 

di-ch-challenge 

ALDERNEY, Towhadl 

JACK. To fight hm at all w-w-weapons in the Strong- 
Room — 

FIGG, Oh, Lord! Pm a man of peace, Jack. Call and 
drink a glass with me instead, when you next gives the 
Harman ^ the slip, 


^ constable. 
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JACK, ril eng-g-gage to wait on you at the Oxford Arms 
in any case; ’tis all in my r-r-road, d’ye see? 

LADY FANNY [to Alderney]. I vow he has an air with him, 
the ensnaring wretch! Pray, Mr Prize-Fighter, could you 
have broke out of the castle.^ 

FiGG. Lord love you, ma’am, I’m too big to go a-chimney- 
sweeping. 

LADY FANNY. The chimney — la! ’Twas those metal- 
studded doors — they are hawking prints of ’em all over the 
town. He must have a secret none can guess at. 

JACK. N-n-no, your ladyship ; the journals had a very true 
account in the m-m-main. 

LADY FANNY [laug/iing]. Your account! I’d have you 
whipped till you confessed. 

MOUNTDESTRiER My dear creature! be merciful; 
— the town would riot. 

ALDERNEY. Come, Sheppard, obleege her ladyship; ’tis a 
debt you owe for being the Hero of London ! 

GAY [htstrioruc]. The Proteus — the Supernatural Being — 
et cetera. 

mountdestrier. That was your hand, I think, sir? 

GAY. No, ’twas Applebee’s Journal, my lord, stole my 
lawful thunder. 

ALDERNEY. Did the devil assist you in person? 

JACK, Yes, sir; he fell down the chimney so soon as Fd 
m-m-made a wide enough breadi in it. 

LADY FANNY. What did you promise him — your soul? 

JACK. When he has already more than he can d-d-do with, 
ma’am ? 

MOUNTDESTRIER. Seriously, Sheppard, is it true you 
accomplished it alone? 

JACK [quietly]. Seriously, my lord, I do d-d-d-declare I had 
no help from any, save only from God Almighty. 
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WAGSTAFF [this is his cue^ in the presence of nobility or nQt\, 
Shame, Sheppard ! So near your account and speaking thus 
profanely I To take the name of God impudently in your 
mouth, and His Word lying neglected day by day — say, 
lying here put to no use \He pounds the Bible on the tahkl\ 
Oh ! ! [Exclamations simultaneously. 

HOUSE. Whads that? 

KNEEBONE. Dear me ! 

PAGE. 'Urt hsself? 

LADY FANNY. Wliat^s the matter? 

MOUNTDESTRIER. Taken somewhere? 

FIGG. Wot’s up? 

MISS VAUGHAN. His hand , . . 

AUSTIN. Something wrong? 

WAGSTAFF [shaking his hand]. My fingers — something 
sharp! [He is ferreting at the Bible. 

ROUSE. Something sharps 

[All the turnkeys are round Jack^ who is overcome 
with silent laughter. Langley snatches the Bible ^ 
wrenching at the back. 

LANGLEY [holding up a file]. That’s what stung you, Mr 
Ordinary. 

GAY. The serpent of Genesis coiled among the leaves! 

JACK. You can’t say it’s put to no use, doctor. 

[Ejaculations^ simidtaneously. 

THORNHILL. A file? 

ALDERNEY. Run me through the body — ingenious 1 

MOUNTDESTRIER, In Ms Bible, egad! 

PAGE. Oh, porejeckl 

KNEEBONE. A Bible too — dear, dear! 

FIGG. Nosy old cult! 

GAY. Monstrous ill luck! 

LADY FANNY. A sacrilegious wretch! 
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HOUSE [laconic j to Iret07{\* Lay it by with his collection. 

wagstaff [mopping his fingers ^ ■which in truth have not 
suffered much]. Who brought it you.^ 

JACK [wilful], Vouy doctor, and bade me m-m-make good 
use of it. 

WAGSTAFB’. Tush 1 Confess: who put you on this means 
of escape? 

JACK [passionately]. How can you! Always asking me 
that 

LADY FANNY [it would be TOO shocking to be baulked of the 
sport on Monday], 'Twas that butcher there,!’ 11 lay a hundred ! 
Sneaking villain . . . 

FIGG [gr inning j as he lugs forward Page by the collar]. Was 
it you, my lad? 

PAGE [savagely at Lady Fanny], Wish it ’ad been, an’ no 
lie! 

LADY FANNY [to Rouse], Wlty a’n’t he searched? Strip 
^em both! You’ll find your bird flown again, Mr Gaoler — — 

MOUNTDESTRiER [drys Very fashionable]. Never fear, 
madam. We are here five to protect your person, including 
Mr Figg [with a how to the bruiser\ who, truly, should count 
for two. 

WAG STAFF. To hide such a thing in the leaves of the Holy 
Scriptures — 

JACK [hitting bacl^. One file’s worth all the Bibles in the 
world. 

LADY FANNY. O ! the reprobate wretch — how amusing 1 
Pray, Mr Ordinary, preach him a sermon j here’s an attentive 
congregation, I’m sure. 

WAG STAFF [with honest aversion^ but a most unchristian 
irony]. Your ladyship feels. the need of a homily? 

crosses to the door^ ^ handkerchief round 
his fingers. 
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LADY FANNY \quite equal to the impertinences of ^ a little 
upstart chaplain O rat me! Will you begin upon me? 

Who shall find a vartuous woman? 

\Laughing loudly as the indignant clergyman makes 
a pompous exit* 

MISS VAUGHAN [timidly laying a hand on her admirer's arm]* 
My lord, we sliould take leave. My cousin will expose 
herself 

FiGG. Peery old cove — serve him right. 

JACK. But, however, Vm sorry for his forks. 

ALDEKNEY. I suspect you exei’cise the chaplains, Sheppard, 

JACK [he keeps writhmg and fretting his hands]. All ginger- 
bread fellows ^ — they c-c-come for c-c-curiosity, or to form 
papers and sermons upon my behaviour. 

GAY. Egad, he w^as bit over that file! 

MOUNTDESTRIER [laughing]* Wlio Was the friend at need, 
I wonder? 

GAY, If 'twas anyone in company I suspect her ladyship. 

LADY FANNY [shrieking d la mode]* You monster 1 

JACK. Fie, sir! The last you should suspect. 

ALDERNEY. '‘Tis a Crime to impeach a brother of the 
calling, eh? 

JACK. Were all the fraternity such Tight-Cocks ^ as mys-s- 
self, sir, the reputation of British Thievery might be carried 
to a g-g-greater height than ever before. 

GAY. "Wiat would you have gone to work on with the file ? 

MISS VAUGHAN [low to Motmtdestrier\ I can’t hear him 
baited so! 

JACK. How c-c-c-could I g-g-go to work on anything, like 
this? 

holds up his linked hands; the wrists are all 
bloodied, 

^ hypocrites, presumably. ^ men who could keep silent. 
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KNEES ONE. Oh, dear, this is loo bad 

FiGG. ’Ere, don’t work against ’em, boy, you’ll ’art 
yourself sore, 

AUSTIN. Give that over, Jack, you’ll sever a vein. 

GAY. Tm damned if I like it 

THORNHILL. Unnecessary barbarity 

MOUNTDESTRiEH. I allow it seems over-anxious 

MISS VAUGHAN. His wrists, Mr Rouse — chafed and bleed- 
ing — pray! 

MOUNTDESTRIER [distressed at her tears\ Come, Rouse, 
oblecge us — let this humane young lady see him on the slack 
chain before taking her leave. 

LADY Fanny. Oh, Lordl Is it wisei^ Such a desperate 
wretch 

JACK. You think, ma’am, I m-m-might fail your ladyship 
at the Assembly on Monday? 

LADY FANNY [a wtcked smile]. I vow kwoukl be incon- 
ceivably shocking if you did ! 

JACK. I take your ladyship’s concern for a great honour. 
And my careful friends here you will see [waving his free 
hands towards the group of gaolers] to be all of the same 
mind. 

ALDERNEY. Stap my vitals 1 
AUSTIN. My blood! 

[The four turnkeys make a simultaneous rusk for 
Jaclis chair. 

JACK. Easy, easy. 

[The company crowds roufid with Vacillations of 
astonishment. 

GAY. Gad’s life, how d’ye do it, Sheppard.^ 

ALDERNEY. The fellow must have bones like jellies — * — 
LADY FANNY [furiously]. There it is! You fool, Ara- 
bella 1 


0 
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THORNHILL. And the hand is broad in type, and very 
muscular 

JACK* Gentlemen, prayi Such kind attention overcomes 
me . . . and Mr Rouse will be wanting to fit a fresh pair 

LADY FANNY \like a hyma\. Pinion him at the elbows! 
Fast! 

JACK. Not till Monday, ma*am- 

LADY FANNY \marly screaming]. You’ll let him ’scape 
again 1 Mr Head Gaoler, you are to answer for him 

MISS VAUGHAN [mth blaiing eyes^ taking the horrible crea- 
ture sternly by the artri]. Will you go, cousin.^ W^e are to 
wait on my Lady Suffolk at five. My lord ! Mr Alderney ! 
You attend us, or do you stay? Thomas, the coach to 
the gates. 

LADY FANNY \checkedi elegantly venomous], ’Od rat me, 
child, your tragedy airs ! [With intention] Vastly interesting 
this sensibility, my lord, I hope you think.^ 

THOMAS. My lady’s coach stopping the way. 

LADY FANNY. Mr Alderney — Mr Gay, shall I carry you 
anywhere.^ [Gay bows deeply. With mock fashion^ to Jack] 
We shall meet on Monday, I do trust — can’t conceive how I 
shall support the time till then. . . . 

JACK. Your 14-ladyship is all condescension. I never could 
hope to express the emotion your interest, ma’am, has aroused 
in me* 

LADY FANNY. But perhaps I am able to apprehend it? 
[Seeing Gay slip a guinea on the table.] Ah, let me leave my 
purse in your keeping — we’ll fancy you’ve rifled me of all my 
treasure on Bagshot Headi* 

[At this nearly everybody smiles broadly. 

JACK. ’Tis my deep chagrin that I n-n-never attained so 
far. 

LADY FANNY [very pointed^ and in her best drawl]. No* 
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Wellj what can’t be cured must be , * , endured^ you know. 
We must not dwell on what might have been, 

[Her final Laugh is quite decent — whim^ical^ frank^ 
honest-eyed. Alderney and Gay offer their hands 
to lead her ceremonially to her coach. The foot- 
man is about to follow at six paces. 

JACK [quick and low\ Hi, Rainbow! 

THOMAS [similar^ checking^. Wot cheer, Jeck! 

JACK. ’Ad a brother in your line. 

THOMAS. Left it for Bot’ny Bay, didn’t ’e? 

JACK. Yuss. Not if ’e’d ’ad a good service like yours ’e 
wouldn’ ’ave. 

THOMAS. Ah ! . , . [Winking unutterable things. 

JACK [wagging his head in an ecstasyl^. Wot a shape I , . . 

THOMAS [closing his eyes in another']. Cor ! Ityou knew 

[Here he is suddenly aware of the continued presence 
in the Condemn d Hold of Arabella and Mounts 
destrier — the others not counting — and this re- 
quires an immediate resumption of the profes^^ 
slonal role. Tasselled stick at the correct angle^ 
Thomas paces gravely out. Jack follows his 
progress with dancing eyes in a face puckered 
with delight. He turns and winks at the turnkeys.^ 
nearly as amused as he. But his looks change 
as Arabella approaches. With her eyes on his 
lacerated wrist ^ sheoffers her handkerchief which 
he takes^ astonished and abashed. 

JACK. Never waste a tear on such a precious r“r“rogue, 
madam. 

MISS VAUGHAN. I wisli you a good evening, John Shep-’ 
pard. Will you spend this? 

JACK. O ! ma’am, m-*m-may not I keep the handkerchief 
ins-s-stead,^ 
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MISS VAUGHAN, Keep it by all meanSj and my poor 
half-guinea with it. 

JACK. ’Tis all bloodied, too. I crave your pardon for 
c-c-cosling you a tear, and for deceiving you into the bar- 
gain. ... I wish [very low and nervous\ I might kiss your 
hand, m-m-madam. 

[He stands up heavily in his rattling legdrons^ and a 
naive wonder at her as a chaste woman makes 
him look like a child almost^ with those ama-^ing 
eyes he has. But at her obvious shiinking f 10m 
him he bites his lip in a spasm of pain. Mount- 
destrier comes down watchfully. 

MOUNTDESTRIER [this cati t be allowed]. Miss Vaughan. 
— Good day, Sheppard. 

JACK. Your lordship’s very ’umble, 

[But his eyes never leave the girVs face. She lifts 
hers suddenly^ and holds out her hand for the 
salute. 

MISS VAUGHAN \looking at the torn and defaced Bible on the 
table]^ ^Tis good for reading ... as well as for hiding files. 

JACK [raising his too highly honoured lips from the slim 
white hand^ looks where she is looking]. True, madam; and I 
wish I had read more in it. 

MISS VAUGHAN [shyly]. Will you read in it — to-night.^ 
[uS’rw/^']. Do they allow you no bed? 

JACK. No, ma’am — ^nor a candle. ’Tis dismal in the 
dark. 

MOUNTDESTRIER [laying a purse on the table]. D’ye get 
any sleep? 

' JACK [smiling]. No more but some confused dozes. 

MISS VAUGHAN [distressed]. On a chair-^ 

MOUNTDESTRIER [compassionately]. Your irons gall you 
a good deal? 
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JACK. I bear all with the temper of a philosopher. 

[Arabella turns and gives Mountdestrier her hands 
half-way to the door she is overcome, and sohs, 

MOUNTDESTRIER [deeply moved\ O madam 1 my adored 
Vaup^han — ■ — ■ 

[He supports her out of the Condemn d Hold. Jack 
turns to Irctotu 

JACK. There' a angel. 

AUSTIN. Queer start, the like of that being Mother's own 
cousin. 

JACK. I believe you. 

LANGLEY. She took your fancy, tho’, my lad. 

JACK \apprecirLtively\. Blood! You’d not m-m-match her 
at Needham’s. . . . Put ’em on, put ’em on. That was just a 
little gaime to am-m-muse the ' Nobility and Genti'y.’ 

[Senuntioiisly. 

IRETON. Give ’em their money’s worth, eh? Damn my 
eyes if 1 know what’ll hold you, 

JACK [weary\ I won’t do it no more. I’m that fagged. 

AUSTIN [kindl^ Want your dinner? 

JACK. Little later, if it’s all the same. 

ROUSE. I must ask visitors to leave the prison; ’tis time. 

TPiORNHiLL [covering his eas&l\ Shall you be ready for me 
to-morrow, John? 

JACK. W-w-wait your pleasure, Sir James. 

THORNHILL. Good night, then. Good evening, gentle- 
men. 

JACK. Good night, Sir James, my service to you. 

[Thornhill goes, 

ROUSE. Your obedient, Sir James — ^no, Ireton, no more 
admissions. 

KATE COOK [on the theshold\ O pray, Mr Gaoler — Mr 
Gaoler, let me see him. 
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JACK. Kate ! Why, Katey, 'where' d you raise three and six- 
pence ? 

KATE COOK. I Jack — but Mr Turnkey there was very 

kind, an’ Mr Figg, ’e spoke for me. 

JACK. ’E’s a trump. 

FIGG. Let ’er in, guv’nor — come now 

ROUSE [good-'humoured]. Youve got to go. 

FIGG [in a posture of defence^ Put me out, Mr Turnkey. 

JACK [cjulte alarmed], Gord’s mercy, don’t you touch ’im, 
Mr Rouse, d-d on’ t you lay a finger on ’im 

ROUSE [laughing]. Three minutes, and I lock the doors, in 
or out 

KATE COOK. O Jacky, ’ere’s yer clean ’ankerchers, dear, 
an’ a shirt — ^yes, please, Mr Gaoler, there a’n’t nothing 
there, wish I may die there a’n’t — you may shake ’em out. 
O please^ let ’im ’ave them. . . . [Sobbing, 

LANGLEY. There, there, there . . . 

JACK. This is my real wife, I suppose, in a manner o’ 
speakin’. 

KNEEBONE [taking leave], I rejoice to see a sober young 
woman affected towards you, John. 

JACK. Mistress o’ my affections now a long while. Good 
night to you, Mr Kneebone, and thank you very k-k-kindly 
for takin’ my ’and. [Kneebone lays a hand on his shoulder \ 
Jack murmurs^ cast down and ashamed] I be’aved with wicked 
ingratitude t-t-towards you, sir — ^breakin’ my ’prentice time 
and all. . . . thank you. [Kneebone goesl] Good-bye, William. 
[blubbering], Qw^Jeckl 

JACK [stuffing notes in his apron pocket J], ’Ere, William, old 
pal- 

PAGE. Nao, ]eck, ril not! Nao! 

JACK. To pleasure me, William. 

PAGE. Jack! Dear Jeck — — Oh dear! 
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in ETON {slapping him on the shoulder\ Don’t give up like 
that, my lad. See if ’e don’t give us all the slip yet. 

\He pilots him out. 

JACK. That’s a rum cull, if ever. St^t-tood by me all 
through. 

ROUSE. Now, Mrs Cook, if you please 

KATE COOK. Yes, sir; oh, yes, Mr Gaoler, please. Good, 
night, Jacky, my clear. I mended the shirt strong — it’ll wear 
for a long while. 

JACK. Last me till Monday, at any rate. 

KATE COOK \crying himrly\ Oh, oh, don’t, Jacky! 

JACK. There now, g-g-give me a kiss. Here’s twenty 
guineas, d-d-don’ t you prodigate ’em. ]To Fig^ Pray, look 
arter ’er — I knows you for a bowman 

FiGG, ril see to it she don’t want. 

JACK. And ’ere, will you do me the k-k-kindness ? Take 
twenty to my mother, in Hughes Lane. And say to ’er . . . 
n-ri’-not ... ter come. [Ernphasiied^ but unemotionaL 

FiGG [bluff], ril do tliat, Jack. 

JACK. Thanks. [7%sn, in his best vein] And my ’and on it, 
I’ll ’alt my travelling chariot at the Oxford Arms at ’alf after 
eleven on M-M-Monday, Mr Figg, and take a pint with you — 
for all I ’as a very particular engagement a m-m-m-mile or so 
further along the road. 

[The kindly Figg has led away Kate Cook^ with 
Ireton close in attendance, Langley and Austin 
follow j carrying away the lanterns. Rouse leaves 
last; there is a clash and rattle of lock^ bolt^ 
and chain. The small still figure on the chair 
is dimly discernible in the November twilight 
filtering in at the little baired window to which 
the strange white face is raised. 
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The High-hacked Chair 

The first thing you notice in the farm kitchen is the wide fireplace 
at the hack with the black pot hanging in it. The doors you 
take for granted, since one, the sturdier, is well down in the 
right-hand wall and the other, which connects with the rest 
of the house, is as far hack in the left-hand wall. There is 
little furniture in the room, except a deal table and one or two 
wooden chairs or stools. Oh, of course, there s the tall chair 
hy the table with the high back and the long graceful legs. 
It's a fine chair, surely, and it has the atr of a great lady who 
has come on a visit of charity to the place, for the rest of the 
things are no great shakes. To be sure, there's the photo- 
graph of the good-looking young man, the fox-brush, and 
the shotgun above the mantelpiece, and there s the riding- 
whip hanging on the rear wall, but the few pictures are a 
bad lot, faded, peeling, and one hangs definitely askew. 

It looks the kind of room somebody came hack to rather than 
lived in — the kind of place where a man took off hU boots 
before he went to bed, or took a drink standing up to 
hearten himself to face the black morning, 

Kathleen Quinn, an unforgiving, good woman of forty-five, is 
sewing curtains at the table with her daughter Molly, a girl 
of twenty, Molly is sitting in the high-backed chair, 

MOLLY [looking up from her sewing]. It’ll be hard for us^ 
Mother^ here in this placCj and us so used to the town and its 
ways. 

KATHLEEN. It’ll be harder for you, Molly, my girl, for I 
was reared in a place like this one — lonely place and quiet. 

iX9 
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But it’ll be better when Fve had time to look around me, for 
ril get a man to cut the turf, tend the cattle, and do the rough 
work about the farm. I must be careful awhile, though, for 
we’re two lonely women in a wild place. 

MOLLY. It’s a wild place, but I suppose it must have suited 
my Uncle Patrick. [S/ie rises and crosses to the fireplace^ where 
she stands looking at the photograph?^ It’s a wild face he had, 
my Uncle Patrick. 

KATHLEEN. Come back to your sewing. This house will 
look more like a home when we have these curtains to the 
windows, and Pll have them up to-morrow or my name’s not 
Kathleen Quinn. Ah! Your Uncle Patrick was the wildest 
sort of man, and it’s no ill respect I mean to the dead when I 
say there aren’t many harder drinkers above ground than him 
that’s dead and gone. God quiet his restless soul ! 

MOLLY [returning to her sewing\ Still, he was kind to leave 
this farm to us in his will, Mother. 

KATHLEEN. And why shouldn’t he leave me his bit of a 
Am I not his only sister left alive Was I not the poor 
widowed sister he would send the money to I tell you when 
we lived at home and he was a little one I was the only one 
who troubled about him. I near wore my hands to the bone 
trying to knock sense into his head. 

MOLLY. It was strange, Modaer, that he should leave the 
high-backed chair to the old woman. Is it well that I should 
sit in it? 

KATHLEEN. Is it well that you should sit in it? The farm 
and all were left to us while your uncle was in his right mind. 
He gave away the other things — the riding-whip and the 
cliair~when he was dying, and he died not quite in his right 
mind, 

MOLLY. What do you mean, Mother? Uncle fell from his 
horse. 
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KATHLEEN. So he did, so he did. is rather disturhedy 
and^ risings crosses to the fireplaced\ It’s as well you should hear 
the way your Uncle Patrick died — the people here may twist 
the truth. Pie rode all day with the Castleblaney Meet and 
somehow lost himself, but your Uncle Patrick could lose the 
world and still find himself near a drink. He spent the night 
with some tinkers and trollops in a hut in the hills drinldng 
poteen till dawn, and then, nearly helpless, he set out for home. 
Near Bangillian he tried to jump a stone wall, and his horse 
fell and rolled on him. He lay ihere a long while until an old 
woman the roads, Norah Farrell, came by. She stayed with 
him until this man Shawn O’Reilly, a horsc'breaker, came, 
and O’Reilly w^ent for the cart that brought him home to die. 
He made over the whip and the chair to them through the 
lawyer, but it’s clear his mind was gone. 

MOLLY. But, Mother, he"d have died on the road if it hadn’t 
been for them. It was so brave of the old woman to stay by 
a man so badly hurt. Some people would have been afraid. 
I think I would have been. 

KATHLEEN [resuming her seat and picking up her sewing\ 
Don’t be foolish, girl. The whip’s nothing, except that it 
belonged to Paddy. But the chair . . . the chair’s the only 
thing that’s good in this rackety house. No old woman o’ the 
roads is going to have it. What good would it be to her, and 
she with no house to put it in? 

MOLLY. Still, Uncle did leave the chair to her. He must 
have w'anted her to have it. 

KATHLEEN. Ah, your uncle was the foolish man. He’d 
give anything at all to the first tinker he met on the road. He 
was more kin to tliat kind of people titan to you and me. 

MOLLY. All the more reason why the old woman should 
have the chair. 

KATHLEEN. Tliere is no reason why the chair should leave 
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the house where it has stayed so long. I’ll give her a shilling, 
or maybe two, for the money’ll be more than the chair to her. 

MOLLY. She looked so fine at the funeral, I thought, the 
old woman. So quiet and lonely, she seemed, standing apart 
from the rest. He looked fine too, in a different way, the 
young man, Shawn. 

KATHLEEN. What! Sliawn O’Reilly? The man’s a poor 
horse-breaker that has worn the same jacket these ten years, 
I’m told. He’ll not stay long in this house, for I’d give him 
the whip another way than he wants it if I had my way. I’ll 
not have any more Dermot McArthurs, my girl. 

MOLLY. You’re not to believe you scared me away from 
Dermot, Mother. I’d have gone away with him if he’d have 
taken me. I asked him to take me with him, but he was afraid. 
It was over then between Dermot and me. 

KATHLEEN, Be silent, girl. I’ll take the whip to you in 
another minute. You’re done with me if I find you with 
another scamp die like of Dermot. Bring in some sticks for 
the fire. 

\Molly gets lip and goes to the door^ which she opens. 
She pauses in the doorway looking out. 

What is it? Answer me, can’t you? 

MOLLY \nQt moving]. It’s the old woman. It’s Norah Far- 
rell She’s coming up the road. She’s over the hill walking 
very slowly towards die house. 

KATHLEEN [rising]. Come in and shut the door. 

[Molly closes the door and returns to the table, 

MOLLY. Oh, Mother ! I fear for us if you keep the chair 
from her. Bridge O’Keefe was telling me Old Norah had die 
strange power. There was a man refused her bread, and his 
liens didn’t lay, his pig died, and he took to waking, coughing, 
and sweating in the night. What will you do? 

KATHLEEN. I warrant Norah began that tale herself. 
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Strange power! The strange thing is that anybody should 
fear a weak old woman the like of her. I think maybe Til put 
the chair where she wonh see it. Perhaps she’ll take one of 
these. 

MOLLY. No, Mother, no ! She knows the chair. She could 
have the law on you. Better do what you said — buy the chair 
from her. 

KATHLEEN. Ah, she’s Only an old ignorant peasant body 
whose wits the winds have blown away. I’ll take it and put 
it 

\Thzre is a knocking at the door, Kathleen is silenced^ 
and neither of the women move, Jnsistemlyy 
politely^ the knocking is repeated^ and then the 
latch is lifted^ the door opens^ and the old woman 
walks over the threshold. She is very old and 
most weather '-beaten^ yet she has a serene dignity 
which has its roots in acceptance and humility.^ 
and age has granted a crown of silver to her 
shawled head. 

NORAH. Good day to you, ladies both, It’s a grand day and 
all. 

MOLLY \dijhiously\. Good day to you. 

KATHLEEN, Leave this to me, Molly. Go and bring the 
sticks. \With a glance at the old woman Molly goes ^ 

NORAH. I’m Norah Farrell, lady of die house, her they call 
Norah o’ the roads. I’m the one that was left the fine chair by 
the poor man that was buried from this house. Would it 
please you to let me take it now? 

KATHLEEN. You shall not take it. IVe taken advice in the 
matter, and the chair stays where it is. Fm veiy grateful for 
what you did for nay poor brother, and \t<^king up a purse 
from the tabte\ if a shilling, or maybe two, would help you on 
your way 
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NO RAH. Keep your silver, lady of the house. I would not 
sell my memories of Paddy, your bi other, for many pieces of 
silver. It’s the fine man he was, your brother, and Tve sat— 
ah, many a time — in that chair across the table from himself 
while he shared his bit with me and Pd tell him stories. He 
was a great one for the stories. Fd tell him of the high kings 
and the little people and the places Fd been in since I last 
saw him. Fd tell him 

KATHLEEN. No more, old woman, no more. My brother 
was not in his right mind when he signed away this chair. He 
was drunk when he fell from his horse, and he lay in delirium 
for two days, Fm told. 

NOR AH. Were you here to see that.^ No, but I was. 
Shawn and me stayed with him to the end, and then Shawn 
had the doctor send for you. 

KATHLEEN. What would you do with the chair if I gave 
it to you? An old woman of the roads has nowhere to keep 
a chair. You couldn’t carry it round with you. 

NO RAH. There’s Sarah Cullen has a cabin down the road. 
She’d let me keep it tliere, and times when I was this way Fd 
sit in it and fancy I was telling tlie tale of Conchubor to Paddy 
Burke again. 

KATHLEEN. But that’s foolish. You could come here and 
sit in the chair where you always sat, 

NORAH. Begging your pardon, lady of the house, I couldn’t 
come here again, for Paddy’s dead that I came to sec, and 
there’s no welcome for me here. You’re cold; Paddy was 
warm. You’re that far apart. Why, Fd feel happy here 
those times with Paddy, and Fd feel I had a home again. 
That’s all done, and all that’s left of those days is that 
chair. 

KATHLEEN. You make it very hard for me, Norah Farrell. 
You throw my welcome back in my teeth. Beggars are pride- 
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fulj it seemS;, in this part of the country. As for taking my 
brother’s fine chair into a dirty cabin. I’ll have none of it 
Good day to you, Norah Farrell. 

NOR AH. You’ll not let me take my fine chair then.^ My fine 
chair that Paddy wrote down for me in his will wiili almost 
the last breath of his body? 

KATHLEEN. My brother’s chair stays where it is. 

NORAH. It stays where it is. It’s Paddy you’re wronging 
more than me, for he clearly wanted me to have it, They don’t 
leave the places where they died, you know — not right away. 
They can’t stand the loneliness of being dead. They can’t 
change all at once, and Paddy’s here, bewildered because he 
can’t have his way. 

KATHLEEN. Such talk may be kept for the peasants. For 
my brother’s sake you may call here again. But that is my 
last word. The chair stays here. There’s bread and a bit for 
you whenever you’re this way. 

NORAH, Bread and bit for me! There’s tliat for Norah 
Farrell in any house or cabin in these parts. It was Paddy that 
I came to see. The chair was precious to me as the bright 
smile of him. Ah! A great love I had for Paddy. You’ll know 
how it is, for I saw the way you looked at your daughter. 
Maybe I’ll take her from you that keeps the last of Paddy 
from me, . . . Oh, not with bog sprites and dark things done 
when the moon is full, but . . . you’ll see. Old I am and near 
the end of all, but it’s the strange power I have over my 
enemies, the sti-ange power. 

KATHLEEN. The Strange power, is it? We’ll see what is 
left of your strange power when I’ve told the priest about 
you. Be on your way, Norah Farrell, and trouble me no more 
with your wild ways and ungrateful talk. 

NORAH. ril gladly go, lady of the house. Sarah Cullen may 
be old and her cabin broken down, but her heart has not got 

p 
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withered to a stone inside her body. But think on this ; I may 
come back this way. 

[She starts to go. Molly comes in through the door 
with the sticks. She pauses on the threshold^ and 
the old woman also stands stilL The young 
woman and the old one exchange a long glance. 
You're not like her. You're more like Paddy that's gone, 
ril pray for you a fine sweetheart. Good day to you. 

MOLLY [as the old woman passes\ Good day to you. 

[The door closes and the old woman is gone. Molly 
puts down her pieces of wood by the fireplace and 
hurries to her mother^ who has resumed her 
sewing. 

Mother, what did you say to her? You should have given her 
the chair. No good can come of thwarting Uncle Paddy's will. 

KATHLEEN [without looking at Aer]. That’s what she said. 
Sit down and get on with your sewing. 

MOLLY. But, Mother, I came in to tell you. Shawn 
O'Reilly's down the road talking to a priest He'll be coming 
here for die riding- whip. Say you'll let him have it ! 

KATHLEEN. Well, now, a whip’s a thing I have no great 
use for. He can take it. But a chair now, a chair . . . 

[Shawn O^Reillfs knock and entrance are so &udden 
as to admit of no refusal. He is a lanky .^youngish 
man with a humorous face. He is wearing shabby 
riding-breeches and a coat which may be ten 
years old hut looks older. 

SHAWN [bowing over his doffed hat and speaking pMckly\ 
Good morning to you, ladies. It’s not long Til be troubling 
- you. My name's Shawn O’Reilly, and I was by way of being 
a friend of your brother, Mrs Quinn. Pie left me a small 
memento in his will. It’s a riding-whip — perhaps the lawyer 
told you. 
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KATHLEEN. So you’i e the bog-trotting horse-breaker that's 
come to rob a poor woman of the whip that was her brother's. 
Take shame on you ! 

SHAWN. Now, Mrs Quinn, do I look like a robber.^ It's 
only because I had a great love for your brother that I want 
the whip at all. It was himself asked me to have it before he 
died and said he'd wiite it down in his will. For, saving your 
presence, he said, “ My old skinflint of a sister will be for 
keeping the whip, though devil a bit of use it is to her/’ 

KATHLEEN. Yoti'ie veiy free with your stories about what 
my poor brother said when he wasn't right in his head. It's 
known that they often turn against their clearest when the 
head is hurt. Maybe I'll he keeping tlie whip to spite you. 

SHAWN. Ah, you wouldn't do that. For it's no good to 
you at all, and here's me with a great need of a whip since 
Ballygannon races. 

MOLLY. Why since Ballygannon races? 

SHAWN. It was there my own was stolen from me. 

KATHLEEN. What Were you doing to have it stolen from 
you — a big, fine man like yourself? 

SHAWN. Ah, I couldn't stop the man that stole it, 

KATHLEEN. Why UOt? 

SHAWN. Ah, I was drunk at die time. 

KATHLEEN. More shame you for admitting it 

SHAWN. Yes, the same man stole your brother's boots, and 
us sleeping, innocent as babes, in a bit of a ditch we found, 

KATHLEEN. You talk too luuch. Was that all your busi- 
ness? 

SHAWN. I tliink it was. Ah, I had something to tell you. 
Father Moir's gone round the back to take a look at your 
hens. Maybe he wants to buy some. He'd always an eye for 
Paddy's poultry. 

KATHLEEN [taking off her apron and smoothing herself down]. 
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Father Moir, is it? Why couldn’t you say so before? The 
poor man will think ids heathens he’s among with only 
chickens to do him the honours of the place. Stay here till I 
come back, and maybe you’ll be taking the whip with you. 
Molly, you keep on with those curtains, 

[She goes out^ and Shawn straddles his legs before the 
fireplace, 

SHAWN, ril be here a bit, Tm afraid, Miss — er . , . Tm 
afraid I didn’t catch your name when your ma introduced us, 

MOLLY \sewing\ My name’s Molly Quinn, my mother did 
not introduce us, and what makes you think you’ll be here a 
bit? 

SHAWN. My powers of observation and my knowledge of 
human nature. Your mother thinks she can drive a bargain, 
but she’s never met Father Moir. He’ll have her agreeing to 
half her original price and thinking she’s been done a favour 
before he’s finished with her. Ah, put your sewing down; 
you’re pretending at it 1 

MOLLY [putting her sewing on the table]. Do you think it 
right that he should beat down my mother? 

SHAWK. Ah, I never interfere with religion. I stick to 
hoi-ses. They’re more reasonable. 

MOLLY. Mister O’Reilly, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion, if it’s not presuming upon a short acquaintance, 

SHAWN, Ask me anything in the world. My answer shall 
be as true as the light I see in your eyes, 

MOLLY. We’ll see then. It’s a bit of gossip I heard about 
you to-day, Mister O’Reilly, 

SHAWN. Now, glory be to God, if this isn’t the worst place 
in the world for gossip. A man can’t kiss a girl or take a 
glass without tliese old women making it sound like the Song 
of Solomon itself. Who was it was telling you? It’d be that 
Widow Foyle else Bridge O’Keefe, wouldn’t it now? 
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MOLLY. It wasn't about girls or drinking, and it wasn't 
Bridge or the widow that told me. It was my own mother. 
She said you'd worn that same coat for ten years. 

SHAWN. Ten years ? Now isn't this place full of all the liars 
this side of hell. ^ Ten years! Til have the blood of them that 
told your mother. Tell your mother it's nearer twelve years 
Tve had this fine coat, and Til wear it as long again in memory 
of Colonel O’Hanahran that gave it me. 

MOLLY. You knew my uncle, didn't you? 

SHAWN. I knew him. Rest his soul 

MOLLY. What was he like? I never saw him, you know. 

SHAWN. Ah, he was a queer sort of man, hut one the divil 
couldn't have helped but like. He rode hard and he rode 
straight; he drank and sang, played cards, farmed in a fashion, 
worked hard now and then. He was a man of diese parts, was 
Paddy. He was lucky at die racing, dealt cleverly but not 
craftily in horses, and he had a few disliked him, but all the 
countryside wept to hear of his death, 

MOLLY. Were you with him often? 

SHAWN, Yes, at races and horse fairs — -oh, and in the 

shebeens! I was with him at Ballygannon- But what 

does a young girl want to know about that? 

MOLLY. Blit I want to know all about it I've a great 
admiration for my Uncle Patrick. I want to hear about him — 
everything. All the good things and the bad things and the 
silly things he did, 

SHAWN [after a long look at ker\ You would. You would 
want to know that. You’ve a look of Paddy yourself* 

MOLLY, Tell me about Ballygannon. 

SHAWN. I will Here, let's sit comfortable together. 

MOLLY, But where? 

SHAWN. It's too soon to ask you to sit on my knee! [He 
crosses to the table,] Let's sit here on the table. 
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MOLLY \sitting by hirn\. What if Mother — ^ 

SHAWN. Ah, your mother'll be ages yet. You don't know 
the eloquence of Father Moir, that's evident. 

MOLLY [straightenmg the curtains]. Mind tlie curtains 1 

SHAWN. Ah, the hell with them! Were you ever at Bally- 
gannon? 

MOLLY. No, I never was. 

SHAWN. Ah, it’s a clear place. Just near the Great Bog of 
Cathean. Mind you, it’s only farmers race there, but ye see 
some sport. Y our Uncle Paddy won two races — one on his 
own horse, Dark Deceit, and one on a horse I was trying to 
sell called Swoid of Boru, Well, we just had to celebrate, 
especially when an American nobleman bought Sword of 
Boru for two hundred guineas. Tve some of die money still 
in the bank, I think. So we — we celebrated. 

MOLLY. How do you mean — celebrated? 

SHAWN. Well, we had a drink or two first, and then we 
kissed all the women. At least, all those we wanted to Idss ! 

MOLLY. You didn’t! 

SHAWN. We did I 

MOLLY. I suppose you have to take a drink before you 
start kissing. The taste on the breath is not so pleasant for 
the women. 

SHAWN. What would you know about tliat,^ 

MOLLY. I suppose you’re the fine roaring fellow when 
you’ve had a drink, but you’re too frightened to go kissing 
when you’re sober. 

SHAWN, ril not have that. I won’t. \He gets down from the 
talk quickly and kisses her convincingly,] There now ! 

MOLLY. You are like my Uncle Patrick then. 

SHAWN. Very like in tliose things, and so are you, it seems. 
Do you like the same things he liked? 

MOLLY. Wliat things? 
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SHAWN. Ohj things like the morning waking very early, 
tile sheen on a horse’s coat, the song inside the fiddles at the 
fair. 

MOLLY. Those were the things you shared with Uncle 
Paddy. 

SHAWN. They were. 

MOLLY. His niece likes those things too. 

SHAWN. I thought she did. Listen, now Ah! It’s 

too much to ask so soon. 

MOLLY. Ask away, man. You’re for ever half saying things. 

SHAWN. I was thinking that there’s a fair in Ballygannon 
to-night — the biggest of the year. There’ll be fiddles singing 
what the voice could never sing, and there’ll be dancing 
enough to dance away the sorrows of the world, Could I go 
with Paddy’s niece 

MOLLY. If you’ll tell me where to meet you, Shawn 
O’Reilly. 

SHAWN. I’ll be at the road fork by the next farm with 
Peter Maggin’s car from seven until you come. Will your 
motlier let you come? 

MOLLY. Could she stop Paddy’s niece? 

SHAWN. I think not. Ah, it’d be a grand idea. 

MOLLY. Wliat — the fair? 

SHAWN. No, something I just thought. 

MOLLY. What is it? 

SHAWN. I was thinking as you’re fond of horses, and as 
I’ve been fond of you ever since I came in here, and as per- 
haps you’re fond of me because of what I was to your Uncle 
Paddy, you might come with me to more fairs thaxi Bally- 
gannon. You might come round to tills fair and that fair for 
always. What do you say? 

MOLLY, I might. 

SHAWN. When shall I know? 
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UOLLY. It depends on to-night* 

SHAWN. Then you’ll come with me. It’s no thing for a 
fine girl to do, sit here and sew curtains when she might be 
seeing the sweet places of Ireland. 

\Hq kisses her^ and she struggles free of him. 

MOLLY. I must get on with the curtains for now anyway. 
Mother will be back on us. 

SHAWN. So she will. You’ll be there to-night.^ 

MOLLY. You know rU be there. Be sure about it, man. 
Fm quite certain. 

SHAWN. If I stay here much longer Til swear Tm bewitched. 
It might be your Uncle Paddy talking, 

MOLLY, You’ll not stay here much longer, Here’s Mother. 

[Shawn assumes an innocent and distant attitude. 

SHAWN [as Mrs Quinn enter s\ Yes, Father Moir’s been 
priest in these parts for thirty years. 

KATHLEEN. Thirty, is it? He may be a man of God, but 
he drives a harder bargain than the devil. It’s an oily longue 
he has. You’ve all got oily tongues in these parts. [She takes 
the riding-whip from its nail by the fireplace.^ Here, horse- 
breaker, or whatever you are, take the whip and go. 

SHAWN. I thank you for this remembrance of your brother, 
Mrs Quinn. If there’s anything I could ever do for Paddy’s 
sister perhaps you’ll let me know. 

KATHLEEN. There’s one thing you could do. I’ll tell you 
what it is before you go. You can keep me from the sight of 
the dumken friends of his — the friends that brought him to 
his early grave. 

SHAWN. That’s not true, and most unkind, I hope you 
never regret those words, Mrs Quinn. Good day to you- 
Good day to you, Miss Quinn. 

[He goes^ closing the door behind him. 

MOLLY. Mother! You shouldn’t be so distrustful and 
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insulting, We'll not have a friend for miles around this lonely 
place if you go on turning everybody against us. 

KATHLEEN. Ah, he's a rogue we can do without. We'll 
see no more of him now he's got the whip. Though, mind 
you, I think he's a more passable rogue than that Dermot 
McArthur. 

MOLLY. Why must you keep throwing Dermot in my 
face.^ Do you want to remind me of him for ever? Fve done 
with Dermot, and he with me. 

KATHLEEN. Ah, Tve no call to want to remember that 
devil's whelp, and if you say 

MOLLY. You'll never hear of Dermot from me again. 
Mother. As for Shawn O'Reilly, we know no bad about him, 
and I think we should treat him as a friend of Uncle Paddy's 
deserves. 

KATHLEEN. Be quiet, girl, and be sewing the curtains. 
I've seen more of men than you have, and I tell you he's a 
rogue. \Ske takes a basket from the mantelpiece^ There's above 
one of them hens laying astray. Fll be collecting the eggs if 
that rascal priest dares show his face here again. 

goes out^ and for a moment Molly sews the cur- 
tains. There is a timid knock at the door which 
causes her to look up. She says Come in^ 
please f hut the door does not open. She puts 
down her sewing^ and^ going swiftly to the door, 
opens it. Looking out^ she gives a little cry and 
goes outside^ returning almost immediately sup- 
porting the old woman Norah. 

NORAH. I had a pain. A bad pain inside. It took me sud- 
den. I tliought, maybe, you'd let me come inside and rest, , 

MOLLY. Come along and sit down. \She helps her into the 
high-backed chair Where's the pain? 

NORAH [her hand to her side\. It’s here. Inside. It comes 
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with the catch of my breath. Fm very old, you see. I get it 
sometimes. 

MOLLY. It’s maybe the wind. Mother often has it. Fll 
make you a drink. 

NORAH. I wouldn’t trouble you. 

MOLLY. Sure, it’s no trouble at all. 

NORAH. Stay! You’re changed since I saw you. You’ve 
the bright look on your face. Did he come, the sweetheart 
that I prayed for ? 

MOLLY. And if he did.^ 

NORAH. Ah, you’d be telling an old woman that hasn’t 
long to live, wouldn’t you.^ 

MOLLY. He came. He asked me to run away with him. 

NORAH, And you’ll go, you’ll go, won’t you.^ I wouldn’t 
be an old woman of the roads if I had gone when the fine man 
whispered in my ear. 

MOLLY. Yes, ril go. I have to go. Stay still and Fll be 
getting you the drink. 

\Molly goes out through the door • on the left^ and a 
sharp pain causes the old woman to wince. Her 
head goes hack and her whole body is held hy 
pain for a moment^ and then the spasm passes 
and she relaxes again, 

NORAH. Sure, it’s a bad thing to be old and to have no 
money, but it’s worse to be young and poor, for then there’s 
so much to be had for a little spending. 

Ah, Paddy, and must you smile at me? Why are you 
smiling? It’s a story you want, is it? Sure, I’ll tell you a story. 

There was a great lung in the old days of Erin, a king not 
, much less than Brian Born, and his name was Conchubor, and 
he was the High King of Ulster. His throne was of the cold 
green marble that came out of Connemara, and the pipers 
went before him in the battle. The emeralds in his crown were 
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like caves the sea has drownded, and the Helmet of Con- 
chubor was a great oath among the warriors. At his court 
there was an old soothsayer . , . an old soothsayer. . . . Ah ! ! 
\_For the. pain has her again* She relaxes once more^ howevarl] 
Give over smiling at me, Paddy. Give over smiling, you 
rascal. Let me be finishing my tale. , . . 

[She does not finish it^ though^ for the pain has done 
with her* She lolls slackly in the chair* Molly 
comes in bearing a cup* 

MOLLY. Here, drink this,* it’ll ease you maybe. Ah, she’s 
asleep, poor souL 

puts the cup on the table and takes hold of the old 
woman by the shoulder* She sees that she is not 
asleep* 

Sweet mother, she’s dead. [She steps back^ crossing herself*] 
Dead in her high-backed chair. 

[^fter a look of irresolution at the old woman^ some- 
thing significant seems to strike her^ and with an 
air oj decision she crosses to the door* Opening 
ity she calls: 

Mother! Mother! The old woman has come back for her 
chair. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


To read the Bible, a la mode^ ' as liteiature * is at any rate 
to read the Bible; to study it as an * inspired ’ recoid of 
religious experiences is an exercise which many people are 
finding more appropriate to the times in which we live. 
Readers of this play who are familiar with the Fiist Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Corintluans from either standpoint 
will notice that two of my characters have been * lifted * 
straight out of tliat document — Chloe (i, ii) and die absent 
Stephanas (i, i 6 ; xvi, 15-1 8). The rSk of Titus, as beaier of 
the letter, has been inferred from passages outside the Epistle 
itself. Most of the odier characters, imagined by me as to 
form and name, will be recognized, however vaguely, by 
‘ religious " (as distinct from literary) students as the indi- 
viduals, brothers and sisters in the spirit, whose personal 
difficLiUies are evoked with so many vivid touches in the 
practical directions forming die bones of the letter. Thus — 
to give chapter and verse — the party politicians of the church 

I am for Paul “I for Apollos I for Peter ’*) live 
between the lines of chapters i and iv; the dilemma of Philip 
and Melissa is conjured up in vii, 25-39 (adopting Moffatt’s 
“ spirit^l bride for the virgin “ of die Audiorized Ver- 
sion and ** virgin daugliter"^ of the Revised Version); 
Glaucon and Artemas are corrected in vi, i-i i ; Eulalia is the 
unfortunate * Aunt Sally * of xi, 3-16; Lois is restored to her 
husband in vii, 13. Sosilas may stand for the type of im- 
moralist whose expulsion from die church is commanded in 
chapter v. The only character for whom tliere is no specific 
Scriptural warrant is the non-* Christian' Sophia. May I be 
pardoned for believing — as I do — that she is none the less 
true historically.^ 

Of die great spiritual message summed up in chapter xiii 
of the Epistle, it would not become me to say more dian that 
I am profoundly conscious of my presumption in attempting 
10 communicate it in another medium. 




First Corinthians 


The sccyie is a room f urnished with a number of chairs converging 
about a door, in the centre of the hack wall, which leads 
into a farther room. A clcai passage zv left to a second 
door, to the fore of the left wall, and opening from the 
street. 

The stage is im tenanted at the rise of the curtain. Presently 
there is a timid knocking at the street-door. Judith, a 
middle-aged woman, enters from the inner chamber , and 
crossing to the other door, opens it, then starts back, 

Judith. It’s Sophie 1 \Eagerly\ Won’t you come in? 

[A somewhat older woman enters, uncertain of her 
reception, 

SOPHIA. Judy! [They emhracel\ I didn’t know whether 
you’d want to see me. 

JUDITH. What, my own sister 1 After all these years 1 . . . 
Sit down, dear. 

SOPHIA \pheyin^. Yes, we’re still sisters, aren’t we? 
And we don’t get any younger. That’s why I suddenly 
felt I’d like to call on you . . . while Judah’s away on 
business. 

JUDITH. You’re well, I hope? 

SOPHIA. Thank God. And you? [She looks at her.'] We’ve 
both changed, I suppose. 

JUDITH. I hope I have. 

SOPHIA. And Stephanas — he’s keeping well? 

JUDITH. Fairly well. He’s away too — at Ephesus. 

SOPHIA. Also on business? 
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JUDITH \with some reticence\. On church business. 

SOPHIA. He’s as keen as ever then? 

JUDITH, We both are. Does that surprise you.^ 

SOPHIA. I only wondered, I suppose [looking about her\ 
this is one of your meeting-places ? 

JUDITH. We have meetings here sometimes, . . . Your 
husband is as bitter as ever.^ 

SOPHIA. Judah’s very orthodox. 

JUDITH, Yes. Ids enough for him that Stephanas is a 
Greek. The fact that we are both Christians makes no differ- 
ence — makes matters worse, even ! 

SOPHIA. Very much worse, I’m afraid, ... I oughtn’t to 
have said that perhaps. 

JUDITH. Speak freely, please. 

SOPHIA, Well, I hale to hurt your feelings, dear, but per- 
haps I ought to tell you. . . . Some rather unpleasa^ut stories 

have been circulating lately [Judith wincesl\ I’m not 

saying tliey’re true, but they’re giving your society a bad 
name, Fm afraid. 

JUDITH [with a sigh\* And Fm not saying they’re not true. 
... If you knew all the difficulties we had to contend against, 
Sophie , . . Just think what it means — planning a way of 
life open to all the world — something completely new. . - . 
We’ve no traditions behind us, remember. 

SOPHIA. Precisely. Because, don’t you see, Judy, you’ve 
broken away from your traditions — traditions that served our 
ancestors for generations 

JUDITH [g^ntly\. Don’t let us go over all diat again, 
Sophie, 

SOPHIA. No, What’s the use? [Dabbing her eyes'] Oh, how 
I wish we could have remained friends. Do you remember 
how you used to confide in me — tell me everything about 
yourself? How I’ve missed you 1 
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JUDITH Tve missed Sophie. . * . It had 

to be. 

SOPHIA. I sometimes think ... I think, for your sake, 
Judy, I might have become a Christian — if it hadn'^t been for 
Judah. He*s such a good man. 

JUDITH. And Stephanas is a good man. \They are silent for 
a moment,] No, I haven’t forgotten how I used to confide in 
you — and what a blessed comfort it was at times. , . . Fm 
going to confide in you again if you’ll let me. 

\Her voice is trembling. 

SOPHIA, My dear, my dear. 

JUDITH. Oh, Sophie, Fm in despair! Perhaps you won’t 
understand. You see, Stephanas lives for this little church of 
ours — and I live for Stephanas. And after all our pains to 
watch it, day by day, just crumbling to pieces. . . . What 
we’ve been through! You wouldn’t know Stephanas. His 
hair has turned completely white, 

SOPHIA. He’s gone to Ephesus, you say,^ 

JUDITH. As a last resort! Our founder, Paul, is working 
there. Stephanas has gone to consult him. If Paul can’t help 
us no one can. And I should have had word from Stephanas 
yesterday, , . . Heaven only knows what may have happened 
to him ! Where Paul is there’s always some disturbance. Not 
long ago he was in prison. Perhaps Stephanas never reached 
Paul. There was diat awful storm the night he sailed. 
Perhaps \She hitries her head against Sophia's shoulder. 

SOPHIA. Perhaps, on the other hand, Stephanas has 
reached Paul, and perhaps Paul is going to help, and perhaps 
you 11 have good news of both of them in the morning. 

JUDITH. Thanks, [vS/ie dries her eyes.] There, I feel better - 
already! ... I lay awake all last night imagining things. 
You couldn’t have chosen a better day for your visit. 

SOPHIA, Would you like me to stay the night? 
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JUDITH. Oh, my clear — you’d be such a godsend! ... If 

you won’t mind meeting and . . . associating with 

[She pauses* 

SOPHIA, With my sister’s friends? Til try not to mind I 

JUDITH. And sitting down to table with them? [Sophia is 
visibly dbconcertedi\ I should quite understand, dear, . . . 

SOPHIA. It’s Judah I was thinking of. , . , Now I’m think- 
ing of you And I’ll risk it! 

[Judith presses her hand in gratitude* There is a low 
treble knock at the street-door* 

JUDITH {rising\ That will be one of them. 

[Enter Chloe^ a prematurely aged woman^ in agitation* 

CHLOE. Judith 1 

JUDITH. What is it, Chloe? 

CHLOE [drawing back]* 1 thought you’d be alone. . . . 

JUDITH. You’ve heard me speak of my sister Sophia? I’ve 
just been pouring out our troubles to her. 

CHLOE. Then she won’t mind if I ? [As Sophia rises] 

No, please don’t go, ... [To Juditli] Only I wanted to see 
you before the others come. I promised Melissa, 

JUDITH [to Sophia]* Chloe and her daughter Melissa are 
two of our most devoted workers. 

CHLOE. Have you heard anything from Stephanas? 

JUDITH. Not yet. [Anxiously] Is it something new, Chloe? 

CHLOE [with emotion]* Melissa has been telling me . . . 
about her uncle 

JUDITH. Brother Sosilas.^ 

CHLOE [scornfully]* Brother indeed! I ought to have 
warned you against him. Tve always really hated him. . , . 
- 1 know I shouldn’t say that, but it’s better than lying. One 
can't love really bad people — I mean people who are bad 
through and through. 

JUDITH. Chloe, Chloe! Can that be said of anyone? 
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Surely there must be some good in your brother^ or he'd 
never have wanted to join us? 

CHLOE, Wait till you hear! . . , I'd better tell you from 
the beginning. Sosilas is my only living kinsman. When my 
husband died, leaving me penniless, witbi Melissa a babe in 
arms, this good brother of mine closed his door to us. He'd 
have let us starve. With God's help we came through — 
somehow. It wasn't easy. . . . Then, years afterwards, when 
Melissa was just fourteen, Sosilas saw us out together — down 
by die docks, where I was working — and followed us home. 
He said he'd been trying to find me to ask forgiveness for his 
cruelty in the past, and that he wanted to make up for it. 
So he offered to take Melissa into employment at good wages. 
Do you know what his business is? 

JUDITH. Doesn't he manage an inn? 

CHLDE. That's what he calls it. Fortunately I discovered 
in time what sort of an inn it was. He had quite a number 
of girls w'orking there, earning big money for him — that 
sort of an inn. Melissa was as gooddooking then as she is 
now— ^ — 

JUDITH, And such a sweet, gentle soul, Sophie. 

CHLOE [continuing]. It was just after Td met Priscilla, and 
been taken to hear Paul preach. So I told Sosilas we didn't 
need his help. But that didn't put him off. He wanted 
Melissa, and he knew we were in straits, so he started pester- 
ing us with presents — clothes which we badly needed, and 
food delkacies—and he'd come and talk for hours about 
Melissa's brilliant prospects — the glih-tongued villain 1 — and 
sometimes we'd be sorely tempted. But in. the end — God be 
praised — Paul won the battle for us both. , , . After that we' 
thought he'd leave us in peace. He did for a time. Then one 
day he came to see me again, very humble in liis manner, pro- 
fessing duit he was worried by a dream he’d had, and begging 
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me to tell him all about our fellowship. And foolishly I took 
him at his word. It was just before Ap olios came to minister 
here. 

JUDITH. I remember your coming to consult me about it. 

CHLOE. Do you remember how at the first prayer meeting 
he attended he . . . spoke with tongues? 

[She shudders at the recollection^ Sophia is pui:(led. 

JUDITH. You won't know what that means, Sophie. 
Some of the brethren experience sti'ange outpourings of the 
spirit in a state of trance. 

SOPHIA. Oh, yes. I've heard it can be quite frightening. 

JUDITH. Unfortunately tlie state can be simulated, and it 
isn’t always easy to distinguish between the false and the 
genuine. \To Ckloe\ We all believed Sosilas to be truly 
inspired, 

CHLOE. Yes, and admitted him into our circle on the 
strength of it. And now — already he’s begun to show himself 
in his true colours 1 Would you believe it, sister? He has 
been at his old tricks with Melissa again I 

JUDITH. Oh, Chioe! It isn’t possible? 

CHXOE, I found the girl in tears this morning after he’d 
left her. I’d noticed he’d been rather attentive to her lately. 
... Oh, he’s a devil I Fancy preaching his foul doctrine 
under the cloak of our blessed Master ! He tells her, sister, 
that as reborn Christians we are now free to sin — nay, that 
the more we sin the more grace we may obtain from 
repentance I 

JUDITH. Horrible [ \To Sophia\ Now do you see the kind 
of enemy we have to reckon with? 

SOPHIA. It bears out some of the stories I have heard, 

CHLOE, Melissa insisted that I must tell you without delay* 
She feels that as we introduced him we are in a way 
responsible 
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JUDITH. The poor lamb ! We must set her nimd at rest on 
that score at least. But now — ^how are we to act, Chloe? 
Even Stephanas could never quite decide what was the right 
thing to do. Without Paul’s guidance we are all lost ! 

CHLOE. Melissa so dreads having to meet her uncle again. 
She wanted to stay away this evening. I told her she’d be 
safer in this house than anywhere else, even if he did dare to 
show himself 

JUDITH. Of coiiise she’ll be safe here. You persuaded her 
to come, I hope? We all love her so, 

[Ayomg man j pale and thoughtful^ has entered from 
the inner chamber. 

SOPHIA \rising\ This must be your son, Philip, isn’t it? 
[He nods.\ You don’t remember your Aunt Sophia? 

PHILIP. I remember Mother took me to see you once — 
and she has often spoken of you since. [He kisses her. 

SOPHIA, What a handsome young man he’s grown, Judy! 
He’ll be wanting to get married soon, I expect! [Philip 
abruptly averts his face. Judith and Chloe look equally embat" 
rassed.] Forgive me, please, if I’ve offended . , . 

JUDITH, You couldn’t know . . . 

[In the ensuing pause there is a treble knock at the 
street^^door^ and Melissa enters timidly. She U 
a beautiful girl^ in evident distress. 

PHILIP [turning eagerly]. Melissa I 

[It is apparent that he is in love with her. 

MELISSA. Oh, Philip! 

stands in the doorway^ shy before Sophia. 

JUDITH [going to her]. Come in, dear. Your mother was 
here before you. , , . kisses her and whispers] Be brave 
— trust in God, , . . [Leading her forward] I want you to 
meet my sister — and my oldest friend. 

[Melissa inclines her head. 
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vniLiv \anxtously\ Melissa! 

[Melissa looks yearningly to him, 
JUDITH. I ought to be seeing to supper. Would you like 
to help me in the Icitchen, Sophie? [Sophia rises, 

CHLOE. May I give a hand? 

[The three women pass into the inner chamber without 
further ado, 

PHILIP. Melissa! No holy kiss to-day? 

MELISSA. I couldn't before a stranger. 

PHILIP. But now? [They kiss under restraint, 

MELISSA. Oh, Philip! 

PHILIP. What is it, dear? [He sits beside her. 

MELISSA. You didn't hear then? Don’t ask me to speak 
of it now. 

PHILIP. Can’t I be of help? 

MELISSA. Your presence helps. 

PHILIP. My love, you mean. You know that’s with you 
always. 

MELISSA. Yes, Philip. But I prefer it v,dth your presence. 
Is that wicked of me? 

PHILIP \troiihled\, I don’t know. Yes I do. Nothing you 
say or think could ever be wicked. 

MELISSA. Oh, Philip, you mustn’t — ^you don’t know 

me. . . . 

PHILIP. Even your tears are beautiful — as if God were 
shedding love through them- 

MELISSA. Oh, I am wicked — full of wickedness. . . . 
Only don’t love me less, Philip — try so hard to be worthy. 

PHILIP. A love like ours can never grow less. It’s like the 
sun, 

MELISSA, It keeps me alive, I know that. Oh, but it 
tortures. God help me I 

PHILIP. Melissa! I’m in torture too. We must be strong, 
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both of US — keep our love high and pure and resist the devil 
that is for ever seeking to drag it down. 

MELISSA. Sometimes I think it’s easier ■when you’re with 
me. Do you remember that day you asked me to be your 
spiritual bride? 

PHILIP. Yes, Melissa. 

MELISSA. You took my hand. 

PHILIP. Yes. 

MELISSA. You’ve never done that since. 

PHILIP. Oh, Melissa. {He tahs her hand^ God forgive me 
this once ! 

MELISSA. Philip, if we weren’t believers would you — 
would you marry me } 

PHILIP. What a question ! Melissa, you aren’t weakening 
in your faith? 

MELISSA. Of course not, Philip. I only wondered. . . . 
{A paused Philip, I want to tell you something. 

PHILIP. Is it what you wouldn’t tell me just now? 

MELISSA. No, not that. 

PHILIP. What is it? 

MELISSA. The night before your father left for Ephesus 
my mo diet went to see him. 

PHILIP. I know. She gave him a special question to lake 
to Paul, Concerning life after death, was it not? 

MELISSA. So she said, I believe it was really about me. 

PHILIP. About you? Whatever do you mean? 

MELISSA. I don’t know what she said, but I know what 
was in her mind. She’s so funny sometimes. She’s been 
worried about my health. As if Paul could help that! 

PHILIP {all concern\. Your health? Melissa! You are 
suffering? 

MELISSA. Not now, not now. Keep my hand, Philip. Oh, 
if we could only stay like this for ever ! 
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\A treble knocking — rather louder than the previoxi^ 
ones — is heard^ and Glaiicon^ a prosperous 
husiness^majiy enters from the street. He carries 
a large basket^ and is slightly inebriated, Philip 
and Melissa have broken apart, 

GLAUCON. Not interrupting, am I? Greetings to you both ! 
\They murmur^ “ Greetings^ Brother Glauconf in return,^ Tm 
a bit early for the feast, I Icnow. Never mind. You’re all 
going to have a taste of something special with me to-night 
[displaying a bottle from his hamper^ — all my particular friends, 
that is. . . . Celebrations ! As a matter of fact, IVe been 
celebrating already. 

PHILIP. What occasion, Brother Glaucon? 

GLAUCON. What, haven’t you heard? I won my action? 

PHILIP [sadly\ The case against Brother Artemas, you 
mean? 

glaucon [nodding]. It’ll teach our worthy friend not to 
try and wriggle out of his bargains another time! [He sits 
down heavily l\ The whole thing was over in less than an 
hour — a walk- over ! My lawyer knocked the stufHiig out of 
him with his first question. It’s what I’ve always said: a 
clever lawyer’s half the battle. The old judge gave it him hot 
and strong: ** I never heard a feebler defence in the whole 
course of my experience! Judgment for the plaintiff for the 
full amount of his claim, with costs.” [Chuckling^ he fails to 
hear a mechanical treble knocking at the doorl] And seven 
days to pay it in, or the defendant goes to gaol ! ” 

[Artemas^ a less hardened man of the worlds has 
entered in time to catch the last words. He too 
w carrying a basket, 

ARTEMAS. Sorry to disappoint you, brother, but at least 
you won’t have that satisfaction. The money’s already on its 
way to your lawyer. 
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GLAUCON [taken abac]^, I didn’t see you come in, Brother 
Artemas. ... As a matter of fact, I didn’t think you’d be 
coming this evening. 

ARTEMAS. Quite SO, brother. That’s why I came. For- 
tunately I still have enough money left to fulfil my social 
obligations. \He displays his overflowing basketl\ And I’ve 
learned my lesson — don’t worry. I’ll be careful in future 
never to have any business dealings with a fellow- Christian. 

GLAUCON [iLncomfovtably\ Business is business, old man. 

ARTEMAS. And a dirty trick is a dirty trick, sir. 

\Philip and Melissa have been listening with growing 
dismay, 

PHILIP. Is there nothing I can say or do? Arlemas — 
Glaucon, in the name of our common brotherhood 

GL [with a shrug\ That’s all right. The thing’s over 
and done with as far as Tm concerned. I was never one to 
harbour a grudge, [Approaching Artemas^ Kiss and be friends 
again, eh, Brother Artemas? [As the latter turns away^ Just as 
you please. All one to me. 

PHILIP. This is terrible ! As though the air were poisoned- 

MELISSA. Oughtn’t you to tell your mother? 

PHILIP. I suppose so. Poor Mother — on top of all her 
other troubles . . . 

MELISSA. I’ll come with you. 

[They withdraw together into the farther room, 
Artemas casually seats himself and after an 
interval Glaucon follows his example^ selecting 
a chair at an extreme distance, A pause, 
Glaucon commences to fidgety Artemas proceeds 
to hum, GlaucorCs control gives out, 

GLAUCON. Call yourself a Cliristianl 

[Artemas continues to hum, A treble knock at the 
street-^door heralds the entry of Eulalia^ a mas- 
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sive woman^ dahoratdy attired and veiled. On 
the threshold she announces solemnly: 

EULALIA* A benediction on all the saints of God here 
assembled 1 

\She deposits a basket on the nearest chair ^ and pro-^ 
ceeds to remove not only her veil^ but her head^ 
gear^ releasing plentiful ringlets of hair — the 
more conspicuous since the other female charac^ 
ters in the play keep their heads covered through'- 
out. 

in unison]. Greetings, Sister Eulalia. 

EULALIA [disconcerted]. Is there no one else? 

\A treble knocks introducing Lois^ an earnest and 
more simply garbed woman. 

LOIS* Greetings, all. 

[Murmurs of*^ Greetings , Sister Loisf equally with'- 
out warmth* Lois removes her veil and stares 
with disapproval at Eulalia^ who^ snatching up 
her basket^ crosses the room to seat herself in 
isolation from the rest of the company* On Lois 
taking the nearest chair the four present are seen 
to be as widely separated as conditions permit. 
Another strained silence, 

OLAUCON. Papa Stephanas is still abroad on this mysterious 
mission, I suppose. There’s sometliing a bit fishy about it, if 
you ask me. 

abtemas [snappily]. Nobody asked you* 

[Judith returns at that moment^ followed by Chloe and 
Metis sa<^ with Sophia and Philip in train* All 
rise to greet their hostess, 

JUDITH* Welcome, beloved friends. [Greetings are rC'- 
turnedl] Be seated, please. 
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[GlaucoHj Arternas^ Eulalia^ and Lois resume their 
former seats, 

CHLOE. Come with me, Melissa. 

[She takes her to sit^ right, Sophia^ feeling rather out 
of place^ has gone to sit apart on the opposite 
side of the room, 

JUDITH. Philip, Will you look after your aunt? 

[Dutifully he goes to seat himself hy Sophia, 

EULALIA [who has been eyeing Sophia\, We have a new- 
comer, I see. 

JUDITH. A blood sister of mine, very dear to me. 
[Addressing the company^ I want to say a few words — to 
make a special appeal to you all — for her sake, if not for 
mine 

EULALIA. Pardon me, beloved. Your sister is naturally 
shocked to see a woman’s hair uncovered in a mixed assembly. 
She considers it unwomanly, no doubt. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain myself? [Some sighing is noticeable. She 
addresses Sophial\ I claim for Christian women the full liberty 
of body and soul enjoyed by our male biethren. Are we not 
children of one Father — and, as children, equals? You may 
tell me that the covering or uncovering of one’s head seems 
to you a trivial matter. I answer that a vital principle is at 
stake. In refusing to be bound by a degrading social conven- 
tion I am moved by the same spirit that inspires me to 
prophetic utterances in our prayer meetings. It is a spirit that 
will not be deterred by ridicule or abuse — even by the mis- 
understanding of my fellows. [Looking round her'] One day 
they will understand — all the world will understand 1 

LOIS. It is not a question of our understanding or . 
not understanding, sister. It is for us to do as we are 
advised by our betters. It was laid down quite clearly by 
Apollos 
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EULALIA \scornfully\ Apollos! And who is Apollos to 
dictate to me on a matter of conscience? I recognize only one 
authority in this church — the Apostle Paul. 

JUDITH \who has been vainly signing to them in turn\. 
Sisters, sisters ! 

LOIS \unheeding\ Apollos was established as a preacher 
before Paul ever came to Corinth. 

EULALIA. Not of the true faith, sister. Remember he had 
not been properly baptized, 

LOIS. Baptism by John was sufficient to make him the most 
marvellous preacher I was ever privileged to hear — and a 
great prophet as well. It was a bad day for all of us when he 
was persuaded to leave Corinth. And the sooner he returns 
to us the sooner we may expect to see some order restored to 
this church 1 

JUDITH {again interposing\ Sister Lois, I beg of you 

EULALIA [quietly ejfective]. And was it by the advice 
of Apollos, may I ask, that you deserted your lawful 
husband? 

JUDITH. Now please^ Eulalia 

LOIS \calmly\ My husband is not a Christian. That was 
quite sufficient reason for leaving him. 

CHLOE. Forgive me, Sister Lois. It was not my intention 
to reopen that question, hut as the subject has been raised I 
cannot keep silent. I saw your husband only yesterday. It 
wrung my heart — ^the poor man looked utterly broken. And 
he was always so considerate and so devoted to you 

LOIS {tight-lipped\ I gave him every chance. He had only 
to accept our faith. Tm quite sure Apollos would have ap- 
- proved my decision. 

EULALIA. Apollos, indeed ! A mere pigmy beside Paul ! 

[.S’o.yiZctS', a handsome and bejewelled Greeks has 
sauntered in^ after a perfunctory knocking^ in time 
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to take in the tan speech, Melissa and Chloe 
at sight of him draw together in apprehension, 
sosiLAS. Bi*avOj Sister Eulalia! My sentiments entirely! 
Let us be honest for once and admit that, for all his eloquence 
and learning, the late lamented Apollos was one of the 
plaguiest bores that ever came out of Egypt — which is saying 
much ! Paul, present or absent, is the only ruler for me of this 
church — Paul with his magnificent vitality, his freshness of 
outlook, his broad-mindedness. Paul, before all things, is a 
man of the world. As I was explaining to my niece Melissa 

only this morning [Seeing her^ Ah, my dear, so you are 

here before me ! [He seats himself beside ker,\ I hope you have 
been reflecting on my words ? [She shrinks from him in disgust, 
Chloe, supporting her, half rises in protestl\ But the full implica- 
tions of our faith are perhaps not so easy for the female mind 
to grasp. . , . 

MELISSA [chokmg\ I can^t stay here. 

[She rises abruptly and rushes into the back room, 
PHILIP [who has been watching with growing concerti\. What 
is it, Melissa.^ 

[He hurries after her, Judith and Chloe exchange 
anxious glances, 

JUDITH [bracing herself to deal with the situatiori[, God give 
me strength 1 

[Agam the treble knock at the door, and a party of 
ill-clad, undernourished slaves of both sexes 
troops in. They are ill at ease, 

MANES [their spokesmari\. Respectful greetings, on behalf 
of us all 

JUDITH [advancLng\ Welcome, friends. Make yourselves 
at home. 

MANES. Thank you kindly, ma’am. Wc’ll be all right here. 

[They shuffle into seats near the door, keeping close 
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together* Glaucon and Lots shift their places to 
keep apart from them* Sosilas also rises with 
the same object. 

SOSILAS [continuing suavely as he moves away\ As I was 
remarking, friends, our gospel has an inner significance which 
is quite beyond the comprehension of a mere pedant like 
Apollos. Indeed, one would hardly expect to find a just 
appreciation of its subtle beauty in any mind untutored in the 
schools of Athens. The marvel to me is that Paul, despite the 
handicap of his antecedents, should have been, as it were, 
divinely chosen to proclaim the good news. I regard our Paul 
as an altogether exceptional product of this cosmopolitan 
civilization. 

MANES. Begging your pardon, sir, if I might venture to 
speak 

SOSILAS [with patroniiing condescensioti\. Assuredly, my 
good man. 

MANES. Well, did you ever chance to hear the Apostle 
Peter, sir? 

SOSILAS. I canh say I did. 

MANES. Ah, but some of us slave folk have heard him, and, 
whads more, we ain^t never likely to forget it. Just a plain, 
ordinary working-man he was, sir, a fisherman born and bred 
— none of your educated scholars like Paul and Apollos — ^but 
he’d known the Master — personally, as you might say — and 
worked with him right up to the end. . , . And when he 
spoke to you it kind of lifted you out of yourself. Some of us 
would give a lot just to hear that voice again ! [Murmurs of 
approval from his comrades.] So if ids a question of taking 
sides, and we’re allowed any opinion in the matter, Peter’s 
our man I Thads all I wanted to say, sir. 

CHLOB. Whymustwe take sides, brethren? Why can’t we 
just accept the Master’s teaching.^ 
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sosiLAS. All very well, sister, but we must have some one 
to refer to on points of doubt. 

A SLAVE [in a piping voice\ That’s right, sir. We must 
have a referee, 

EULALIA. Some one with a strong personality — -like 
Paul. 

LOIS. I don’t consider Paul has at all a strong personality. 
Now Ap olios [General murmuring breaks out. 

JUDITH [mustering all her forces\. Beloved, will you let me 
say one word? [There is silence j seats are resumed.] I had 
hoped that my dear husband Stephanas would be with us this 
evening. He has not yet returned from Ephesus. In his 
absence won’t you all help me, please? Show your good will 
— show forbearance — sink all your differences and resent- 
ments — remember only our common devotion to the Master 
and Lord, ... I can say no more. [An embarrassed pause* 

GLAUCON. I’m getting hungry, I know that. So what 
about supper? [A subdued chorus Hear^ hearT 

ARTEMAS. I have a point to raise about that. This man 
[pointing to Glaucot{\ has been attending feasts given by 
his heathen friends — eating polluted meat. I have evidence 
of it. Are we to be asked to sit down at the same table 
with him? 

GLAUCON. There has been no clear ruling against me. 
Those who don’t choose to sit down with me can please 
diemselves. So [rising] if supper is ready for us 

JUDITH [in despair]* Supper is ready for us, but are we 
ready? 

[At that moment Philip bursts in from the back room^ 
livid* 

PHILIP \loudl^* Mother! Melissa has just been telling me 
— about Sosilas. . . . Will you ask the swine to leave 

JUDITH, My son, how can I — a fellow-churchman? 
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PHILIP. If you don’t I think — God help me — I am going 
to kill him ! 

[Consternation, Cries of “ Shame/ ” “ £t other 

Philip/ ” 

sosiLAS [rising^ on the defensive]. You won’t find that so 
easy^ young man. 

[Philip makes a dash at him^ but is restrained by his 
mother ^joined by Chloe and Sophia, Eulalia and 
Lois scream, Melissa returns in alarm, 
MELISSA. Philip 1 Philip! 

[Philip collapses sobbing at his mothers feet, 
JUDITH. Oh, God, have mercy on us ! [She turns to Sophia^ 

at the end of her resources/] Sophie ! My faith is giving out 

[Suddenly there is a loud knock at the street-‘door^ quite distinct 
from the previous knocking,] Chloe, will you see who it is ? 

[Amid a tense silence Chloe goes to the door and opens 
it, Titus^ a dignified figure^ stands without, 
TITUS. Is this the house of Stephanas? 

JUDITH [in a trembling voic^, I am his wife. 

TITUS [entering and introducing himself], Titus, a brother in 
the faith, from Ephesus, 

JUDITH. Tell me die worst- Stephanas ? 

TITUS. Is well. He sends loving greetings to you and to 
his son. 

[Philip scrambles to his feet, still shaking violently, 
Judith supports him, 

JUDITH. Is he not returning? 

TITUS. Paul has asked him to stay a few days with him, 
JUDITH. Paul too is well? 

TITUS. Never better ! And his ministry prospering beyond 
all expectation, God be praised ! 

JUDITH. Then he will have had no time to spare ? 

Did he not send any message — Paul? 
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TITUS. He has given me a letter addressed to the Church 
of Corinth. 

JUDITH [joyfully]* A letter from Paul himself! Chloe ! 

CHLOE, God has heard our prayer ! 

LOIS [impatiently]* Your pardon. Brother Titus. And 
Apollos? Is he at Ephesus still 

TITUS. Yes, sister. He is working with Paul, 

LOIS. Is he not coming back to us? [Faltering] Some of 
us lately petitioned him . . • privately. 

TITUS [gravely]* He received your petition. Paul strongly 
urged him to come to you, but Apollos is unwilling. He has 
heard with grief of things said and done in his name to under- 
mine PauPs authority among you. He will not come to you 
for that reason. 

EULALIA [with unnecessary fervour]. Praise God for that 
too. 

JUDITH [to Titus]* You must be hungry, brother, after 
your journey. 

TITUS. Thank you. I have eaten. But if I might sit among 
you? . . , 

JUDITH. May we have Paul’s letter? 

TITUS. I was to deliver it into your hands. 

[He presents a scroll* 

JUDITH [taking it]* Sit at ease, brother. [He takes a chair 
Philip! [He goes to her*] Will you read this letter to us? 

[She hands him the scroll, 

PHILIP [aghast]. Now? Oh, Mother 

JUDITH [peremptorily]* Now! [To the company] Let us all 
be seated again. [5Ae is obeyed^ with no great enthusiasm* 
Melissa now takes a seat beside Chloe* Sophia returns to a more 
isolated position^ We are ready, Philip. 

[Philip masters his emotion after a great effort. 

PHILIP [in a tremulous voice^ reading from the scroll]. ** Paul, 
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called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God 
unto the Church of God which is at Corinth . , 

\The curtain descends to mark an interval of time. 
When it rises again Philip is concluding his 
reading of the letter. There is a marked change 
in the atmosphere. Except for Sosilas^ who 
remains cool and detached^ bored and sullen looks 
have given way to expressions uniformly tense 
and reverential. Many are in tears or on their 
knees. Philips voice has acquired strength and 
resonance, 

“ I, Paul, add this salutation in my own hand. If any man 
love not die Lord let him be anadaema. The grace of 
our Lord Tesus Christ be with you. And my love be with 
you all ” 

\The hand holding the scroll drops to his side. There 
is a chorus of' Arnen.'^ No one stirs for some 
moments. 

JUDITH [quietly]. Thank yoUj, Philip. Will you give me 
the letter? [He hands it back to her. Ska examines muck 
movedl] It is in your fatlier’s handwriting. [He nodsi] Paul 
must have dictated it to him — all but the last sentence. 

[Philip suddenly drops to his knees^ buries his head in 
his hands. 

MELtssA [to Chloe,^ in a whisper]. Mother ! That part about 
marriage ... You must have told him — of Philip and me! 

CHLOE. And if I did? [Aloud] What were PauFs words 
about us? ** Not many wise^ not many mighty, not many 
noble . but we have been called, and we are his children. 
'Let us give thanks for such a father, even when he chides us. 

[Murmurs of assent. 

MANES [on his knees]. I am so ashamed of my presumption ! 

[On an impulse Lois rises. 
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LOIS [unsteadily], I can’t stay now. I am going back to 

my husband. . . . Forgive me, brethren. 

JUDITH [going with her to the door]. We understand, sister. 

[She kisses her, 

LOIS, ril be with you all at lo-morrow’s meeting. 

[She adjusts her veil^ and Judith lets her out, 

ARTEMAS [on Ills knees]. Brother Glaucon, I have been 
hating you in my heart. Will you forgive me? 

GLAUCON [with a cry]. Brother, but I wronged you. It 
is for me to ask forgiveness. The money will be returned to 
you. 

ARTEMAS. No, no, brother, I made the bargain. I should 
have kept to it. 

GLAUCON. It was no honest bargain. I abused your trust 
in me. How can I keep the money 

ARTEMAS. Let us give it to the saints’ fund. 

GLAUCON. If only I may have your love again. 

ARTEMAS. With all my heart, brother. 

[He goes across to hhuj and they embrace, 

sosiLAS [rising with great complacency]. Love — ah, what a 
comprehensive word ! And how brilliantly elucidated by our 
spiritual father! Love, as he puts it, suffereth all things, 
taketh not account of evil.” Did you mark those words, 
Melissa ^ [Philip has risen^ but retains full control of himself 

JUDITH [in a clear ^ firm voice], Sosilas, will you leave this 
house at once ! 

SOSILAS [taken abaclc]. What? Expel me from the church, 
would you? By what right? [She holds up PauVs letter!] 

I see. So that is how you understand the Apostle’s message? 
[With a shrug] Well, you should know him better than I' 
perhaps 1 [Dropping the masJc] Paul, Apollos, Peter, the great 
risen Messiah — shall I tell you what they are, one and all? 
[He snaps his fingers^ Just a lot of Jews 1 They can’t fool me ! 
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As for my weak-minded sister and her sentimental chit of a 
daughter, if they want to throw their lives away Til not lift a 
finger for them again 1 I wash my hands of the lot of you ! 

\Snorting contempt^ he marches out^ slamming the 
door behind him^ 

MELISSA \catching Philip s eye\. It’s as though I could 
breathe at last 1 

\Eulaha is now seen to be replacing her headgear. 

EULALIA \between sobs]. I wouldn’t do it for anyone but 
Paul. And I shall never open my lips at a prayer meeting 
again. . . . \She struggles to control her emotion.] If Paul says 
it’s wrong tliat’s enough for me. . . . But it isn’t wrong, it 
can't be ! . . . Paul’s more important, that’s all. I’d go through 
fire for Paul 1 

MANES [fervently]. We all would, sister. 

[Chloe has gone to comfort Eulalia. 

JUDITH. Shall we hold our love-feast now.^ [General assent. 
Only Melissa and Philip remain absorbed in each oilier^ 
Brother Titus ? [She signs to him to lead the way. 

GLAUCON [offering his basket to her]. Will you accept this 
for the common stock, sister 

ARTE MAS [following suit]. Mine too ! 

JUDITH. Will you take them, Brother Manes? [He obeys.] 
Come, dear friends. 

[5Ae conducts the slaves ^ following Titus ^ into the back 
room. Chloe follows^ supporting Eidalia. Then 
Glaucon and Artemas^ aim in arm. Sophia re- 
mains unnoticed in her corner seat. Melissa 
slowly approaches Philipp their eyes still holding 
together. 

PHILIP [softly]. Melissa! 

MELISSA [iw a whisper], “ Let him marry her.” 

PHILIP [looking away]. I might have committed murder. 
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MELISSA. I might never have met you. 

PHILIP. Oh, Melissa I [Her arms are about him?^ What a 
fool you’re marrying ! [He clasps her to him, 

MELISSA. Just a pair of fools, aren’t we? 

[Still embracings they move slowly through the centre 
door. Sophia is now alone. She rises, stands 
irresolute for a moment, then steals across to the 
street-^door. Judith! s voice arrests her. 

JUDITH. Sophie! [She comes quickly in, looking anxiously 
about her!\ Sophie! [She sees her!\ You were going away! 
Did you think Td forgotten you? 

SOPHIA. I wasn’t blaming you. 

JUDITH. Oh, my heart is so full ! Bui you said you’d stay? 
SOPHIA. You don’t need me now. 

JUDITH. Wasn’t it wonderful, Sophie? And to think I 
nearly lost faith ! I can never, never doubt again. . . . Won’t 
you remain just the same, dear? 

SOPHIA. I can’t. Don’t you see, it makes all the difference. 
It would be like treachery to Judah. ... “As God hath called 
each, so let him walk.” That was Paul’s message to me. , . . 
You must go back to your guests, opens the door, 

JUDITH. Our church has come to stay, Sophie. 

SOPHIA. I know that. With faith, hope, and love how 
could it be otherwise? Perhaps I am a little jealous of you. 
[She kisses Aer.] Will you remember your elder sister some- 
times in your prayers ? 

[She breaks away, veils herself, and goes quickly out 
into the night. Judith goes thoughtfully to join 
the love-feasu 
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One of Those Letters 

Lounge-hall of a country houses it has a lived-in appeal ance^ 
and a writing-desk with telephone and some box files on the 
desk- top give a faintly businesslike suggestion. 

The front door., standing open throughout.^ is centre. The foot of 
the stairs is seen up left: down left and right are doors. In 
detail the room suggests the country pursuits of its users. 
Light of a summer s day at 7 A.M. 

As the curtain rises Rhoda^ a pretty young housemaid j has been 
washing the presumed slab of stone outside the front door: 
she is on her knees. She lises and throws the water from 
the pail to a supposed flowei-bed by the door^ then enters 
with pail. She has been seen by Lucy Reynolds^ who comes 
from stairs^ carrying handbag^ week-end case^ and a letter. 
Lucy is thirty^ and even in her present travelling clothes 
suggests town rather than country. 

LUCY. Not that I care^ but do you always get rid of the 
water tliat way? 

Rhoda \evidently surprised to see Lucy^ but recovering]. Oh, 
yes, m’m. That's Miss Virginia’s breakfast. 

LUCY. Virginia? 

Rhoda. Creeper. 

LUCY [puts her case dowri\. You don’t find it a strain to be 
whimsical at this hour of the morning? 

[She finds cigarette in handbag and lights iu * 

RHODA. You’ve to let your mind roam at my job, m’m. 
It relieves monotony. 

LUCY, Oh? Well, Tm relieving the monotony tp-day, 
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You needn’t take up my usual tea. I shan’t be there. [Blows 
smokel\ Thank God for tobacco. 

EHODA. Thank you, m’m. [The thanks sound genuine. 

LUCY. Have I given you something.^ You sound grateful. 

RHODA. It’s Wednesday. 

LUCY. Yes.^ Is Wednesday a pet day of yours I didn’t 
make Wednesday, you know. Or are you being whimsical 
again? 

HHODA \suhdued\^ No, m’m. 

[Begins to cross with pail towards left door. 

LUCY. Tell me, Rhoda: Tm the only thing that’s unusual 
this morning? I mean — the others, Mr Reynolds and Mr 
Eustace and Miss Alice? . . , 

RHODA. Quite as usual, m’m. They’re all out at the 
kennels. 

LUCY [absently]. Yes, they’re interested in kennels. [Then 
to Rhoda] That will be all, Rhoda. 

RHODA. Yes, m’m. In the ordinary way my next is to do 
the dusting in here. 

LUCY. Keep it. 

RHODA. Very well, m’m. [At left door. 

LUCY. Oh, Rhoda! Are there any letters? 

RHODA. The postman comes about half-past eight. 

LUCY. I don’t know much about early morning, do I? But 
that’s better really. Then what exactly do you do with the 
letters? Because half-past eight’s a good idea. 

RHODA. They’re put on the breakfast-table, ni’m. Except 
yours, of course. 

LUCY. Then listen. 1 partiailarly want Mr Reynolds to get 
' this letter with the others* 

RHODA. There’s no difficulty about that, m’m. 

[Hubert is seen for a moment scouting outside front 
door. Seeing Rhoda^ he withdraws. 
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LUCY. Now you’re sure? 

KHODA. Oh, yes. Fve only to put it with the rest. 

LUCY. All right. Tm relying on you, Rhoda, 

[Gives letter and ten-shilhng note. 

RHODA. Oh, in m, that’s 

LUCY. Thank you. 

[Dismisses her. Exit Rhoda left with pad, Lucy 
looks at wristwatch, Hubert enters by front doot . 
He ts hand'iome, a trifle too handsome^ and pos- 
sibly a year or two younger than Lucy: in 
travelling tweeds without hat, 

HUBERT. Vva here. 

LUCY. Oh! I didn’t hear the car. 

HUBERT. Pve left It up the drive. [Pic/tr up her casel\ All 
set? 

LUCY [stubs out cigaiette\. Aren’t you going to kiss me? 

HUBERT. For the test of my life. We’ve not much time in 
hand now, you Icnow. Imperial Airways don’t wait, 

LUCY. Hubert, you’re an engineer. Work it out — how 
many yards per hour faster you’ll have to drive to Croydon 
if you say good morning to me nicely. 

HUBERT. You win, [Puts case down, kisses her, 

LUCY. Oh, my dear, how can you look so gorgeous at this 
hour ? [She holds his hands, 

HUBERT. I don’t as a rule. 

LUCY. Why not? 

HUBERT. I shaved early to-day. Is that something to think 
about? When I haven’t shaved I’m one of life’s awfuHest 
facts. 

LUCY. So I ought to change my mind? 

HUBERT. It’s your last chance. ■* 

LUCY. Tm not taking it. I’m taking you. And the rough 
with the smooth so long as they’re with you. [Drops his 
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handsi\ But I needed that kiss, my dear. This is a desperate 
thing we re doing. 

HUBERT. That’s not a new thought, Lucy. It’s an old 
thought. It’s one weVe put behind us. Did you go to bed 
last night? 

LUCY. I lay down. 

HUBERT. And you didn’t sleep. 

LUCY. I didn’t try. I wasn’t going to risk not waking 
up. 

HUBERT. I know. Same with me, as a matter of fact, but 
the consequence is that you’ve got a go of early morning 
jitters. I’m jittery myself. \Hands on her shoulders\ This is 
zero hour for you and me, my dear. But we’i^e not going 
over the top. We’re stopping on top. Loving each other. 
Living each other. 

LUCY. I always said you ought to have been a doctor. 
You’ve got the healing touch. Living each other. Yes, that’s 
a good word, Hubert. 

HUBERT [picks up casd\. Come on, my dear. We’ll live. 
LUCY. We’ll live. Yes, we now begin to live. 

[Exeunt hy front door^ In a moment Rhoda enters left^ 
goes to front door^ and looks » 

RHODA, And it’s Wednesday. 

[Turns ^ throws up duster^ catches zr, then dusts ^ sing- 
ing loudly. 

[From stairs enter Mildred^ a young housemaid oj 
probably local origin ; she ts a less sophisticated 
person than Rhoda* 

Mildred. Hush! You’re making enough noise to waken 
the mistress. Rhoda! 

RHODA [sings on^ then\ : This is one day she woke herself. 
She’s gone out, and IVe won the bolters’ sweepstake. 
MILDRED. What? 
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RHODA. It is, I believe, Wednesday, Miss Renshaw. And 
I own Wednesday in the sweep. 

MILDRED. Oh, Rhoda, tliads 

RHODA. It^s about as certain as anything could be. She’s 
not gone alone, she and her little bag that she packed herself. 
He was widi her. 

MILDRED. You saw him? Mr Witherson? 

RHODA. I watched them down the drive, my dear. 

MILDRED. But that only means they’ve gone , . . well, for 
a walk early. 

RHODA. She’s great at early walking, isn’t she.^ Besides, 
I’ve got the letter- I’m to put it with the lest when the post 
comes. 

MILDRED, What letter? 

RHODA, Oh, Mildred, you are backward I The letter they 
always write telling where to go to get evidence foi the 
divorce. 

MILDRED. Oh, dear! I don’t know what to say, 

[Slumps into chair*. 

RHODA. Well, I do. Here, where’s some notepaper? [AVj' 
at deskl] I want 10 know how much we’ve got in the pool. 
tThere’s seven of us been paying in a shilling a week, and it’s 
five , . . yes, five weeks since we decided this was bound to 
happen soon. That’s five sevens makes thirty-five. Thirty- 
five shillings. Thank you, Mrs Reynolds. Thank you^ Mr 
Witherson, for not doing it till the pool held thirty-five 
shillings. 

MILDRED. Not me. I wouldn’t come in. 

RHODA. I know you wouldn’t. You’re not romantic. 

[Throws her calculation into wastepapei-haskeU 

MILDRED. You Were all so certain it would happen, 

RHODA. Of course. That’s why we made the sweep- 
stake, Not would it happen, but which day of the week. 
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And I drew Wednesday, \Rising\ You’re forgetting to 
congratulate me. 

MILDRED. I always hated the idea of betting on it. 

RHODA. Ohj you’re too narrow-minded to live. Or else 
you’re fond of Mr Reynolds? 

MILDRED. It’s not my place to be fond of the master. 

RHODA. Very well, then. 

MILDRED \rismg\. But he’s her husband, Rhoda. It’s an 
awful thing for a wife to run away from her husband. 

RHODA. Don’t you ever read the newspapers? 

MILDRED. But this isn’t in the newspapers. 

RHODA. Not yet. 

MILDRED. It isn’t like something you read about. It’s here. 
It’s happening to your own. 

RHODA. They’re not particularly my own. Do your 
work and take your wages — that’s all T ever see there is in 
being a servant. I don’t get sloppy about my employers. 
Yes, and if I were sloppy I’d be sloppier about her than 
him. She’s gone to her happiness, hasn’t she? And good 
luck to her. 

MILDRED. I was never in a house before where anything 
like this happened. 

RHODA- Nor me. But I like adventure. 

MILDRED, Is this adventute? Then I don’t like adventure. 
For one thing, we’ll all have to look for fresh places. 

RHODA. Why? 

MILDRED. I don’t know. It follows an upset, doesn’t it? 

RHODA. And I think different We talked it over, and if 
you fancied it wasn’t a nice subject and didn’t care to listen 
that’s your look-out, but I’ll tell you now. Before even he 
married her Mr Reynolds and Miss Alice ran this house in the 
same big way, and we think it’ll go on as it is. It’ll be a 
matter of pride with him to show people her leaving him 
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hasn’t upset his life. And then another thing: this isn’t a 
country house of the real gentry. They work here, and with 
the stables and the kennels he can’t so easy make a lot of 
changes. If he does it’s all right. There aie lashings of places 
going for a good housemaid, but I don’t thmk we’ll be asked 
to go. 

MILDRED. I hope not. 

RHODA. So do I. Tm interested. Tve my own little ways 
of breaking the monotony of being a housemaid in the 
count! y, but this is a big way. 

MILDRED. I wish you wouldn’t say things like that about 
it, Rhoda, 

RHODA. And why not.^ 

MILDRED. Looking on It all as if it were a bit of fun. 

RHODA. There’s more than a bit of fun in thirty-five 
shillings. There’s a lot. 

MILDRED. Some day you’ll feel something. 

RHODA, I can have feelings without being crazy over Mr 
Theodore Reynolds, Esquire. 

MILDRED. Pm not crazy about him, and if it comes to 
tliat the mistress is your pet. 

RHODA. And you’re jealous because she gave me that 
tweed suit. I’m more her personal maid than anyone else, so 
why shouldn’t she.^ 

MILDRED, Fm not jealous, I 

\ln fact^ they face each other closely^ and a squahhh 
impends but — 

Ohl 

[Enter by front door Alice ^ followed in a moment by 
her brother Eustace, Both are in breeches and 
bright polo shirts^ and the breeches fire soiled by 
kennel work, Eustace tends to heaviness ^ Alice 
is natty and efficient. 


s 
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ALICE. Do I interrupt a conference? 

[Exit Mildred at once upstairs, 

EUSTACE. What? 

ALICE. Only two of the maids. They're always gossiping 
about nothing. 

EUSTACE. Oh? 

HHODA. Do you wish me to go, miss? 

ALICE. Ceitainly not. Kindly get on with your work, 
Rhoda. [Rhoda dusts ^ but up-stage,^ temporarily out of the 
picturel\ Tve got all the pedigrees here. 

[To desk^ takes down box file and seal dies in it. 

EUSTACE [drops lounging into chair']. Don't rub that in. 
Before you came into the business it used to take Father and 
me hours to find a pedigree. 

ALICE, Two big brainy men and neither of them had the 
wit to buy some files. 

EUSTACE. But Txn talcing half a crown off you. Sallie's 
great-grandmother was Helen of Troy. 

ALICE. No. She was the somebody of somewhere, but 
youVe got it wrongly. 

EUSTACE. And I wouldn’t put it beyond you to be right. 
You know much more about the dogs than I do. 

ALICE. Here’s Sallie. 

[Finds pedigree and brings it to him. They look at it. 

EUSTACE. That costs me half a crown. [He pays, 

ALICE. Lucy of Lammermoor. [Replacing pedigree infil^ 
Lucy. There are all breeds of Lucys, aren’t there? 

EUSTACE. Pm in favour of being fair to them, Alice, what- 
ever the breed. [Rises. 

ALICE. It’s sometimes hard to be fair to your stepmother 
when she was at school with you. 

EUSTACE. She was older than you. 

ALICE. Always the same two years older. 
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EUSTACE. Er . . . [Indicates Rhoda»] We’ve settled the 
argument about Sallie. Shall we get back on the jolD? 

ALICE. Yes: there’s always the job. [Telephone.] I’ll take it. 

EUSTACE, Somebody’s early. 

ALICE [at 'phone]. Yes. . . . Yes, this is Miss Reynolds 
speaking. ... I can take a message. . . , Oh, very well, 

EUSTACE. Want me.^ 

ALICE. I’m not sure. I think he wants Father. 

EUSTACE. Who is 

ALICE. He says he’s the West Sussex police. 

EUSTACE [takes 'phone]. Reynolds speaking. What is it? 

. , . Yes. , . . Yes. . . . Yes. . . . [He indicates growing 
aixxktyl\ But why ring me up about it.^ . , . Oh! ... I see. 
... Yes, ril be here, [Puts 'phone down, 

ALICE. What is it? 

EUSTACE, He was always a fast driver, the late Hubert 
WitJieison. 

ALICE. The late , . . Hubert? Hubert killed? 

RHODA. Oh! 

EUSTACE [lises and says sharply]. You. Go upstairs and 
see if your mistress is in her room. 

RHODA, I can 

EUSTACE. Don’t you hear me? 

RHODA. Yes, sir, [Exit Rhodahy stair, 

ALICE. Lucy? 

EUSTACE. There’s a woman widr Hubert. They’re . . . 
they’re both dead. 

ALICE. But why do they ? 

EUSTACE. One of the constables thinks he recognizes her. 
Oh, I don’t believe it. Isitlikely? Lucy’s never been known to. 
get out of bed before nine o’clock. And it’s at Horam^eight 
miles away. How should a constable at Horam recognize 
Lucy? Some meddling oaf with a gift of imagination and 
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ALICE. What are they doing? 

EUSTACE. There’s a police car on its way here. They want 
me to go to . . . 

ALICE. To correct the mistake. 

EUSTACE. They donh want me actually. They thought I 
was Father speaking. They’ll want him. 

ALICE, Ohj my dear! Father! 

EUSTACE. This will about break Father — if it’s true. 

ALICE. Can’t we protect him? Can’t we think of ? 

\Eustace silences her as Rhoda returns by stair. 

EUSTACE. Well? 

RHODA. The mistress is not in her rooiUj sir. 

EUSTACE. You haven’t looked anywhere else. You’ve not 
had time, 

RHODA. No, sir, but 

EUSTACE. Right. Clear out. 

RHODA. Yes, sir. It’s only that I 

ALICE [opens right door\ Rhoda. 

RHODA. Yes, miss. 

ALICE. I want you to go into the drawing-room and to 
wait there till I send for you. You can sit down. 

RHODA. Very well, miss, 

[Exit Rhoda right. Alice doses door. 

ALICE, No need to start the servants talking — yet* 

EUSTACE. That’s a bit of quick thinking. The servants 
and, worse than them, the golf club. This’ll be meat and 
drink to them at the golf club. Poor old Reynolds, the man 
who couldn’t hold his wife. 

ALICE. Oh, Eustace, don’t. 

. EUSTACE* Well, dierc it is, 

ALICE. No! Eustace, we don’t positively know that it is 
Lucy. 

EUSTACE. I think we do. 
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ALICF. And if it is she went out for an early spin with out 
friend Mr Withers on. You and I knew all about it. We 
were there when they arranged it. Lucy wasn't in the habit of 
getting up early, so she thought that just for once it would 
be fun to go out for a run before breakfast. That's the story. 

EUSTACE. If we can put that over it’ll save face all round. 
Yes, why shouldn't they let us do it? It's better for every one. 
Better for Dad. Better for Lucy. 

ALICE. Oh, Lucy, 

EUSTACE. Yes, we’ll have less stony-heartedness about 
Lucy. I don't think Lucy was a light woman. She was driven 
unbearably before she did a thing like this. And he killed 
her, and I can't wring Hubert Witherson's neck for killing 
her because Hubert Witherson is dead. 

ALICE. She was bored, Eustace. 

EUSTACE. That doesn't sound much. 

ALICE. Oh, yes. I haven't been often bored myself, but 
often enough to know that boredom's a pain. We’re horses 
and dogs, and Lucy wasn't. I don't know if she really tried 
or not, but she took no interest in the interests of this house. 
She was a Londoner and a stranger here, and she never 
stopped being a stranger. Dad 

EUSTACE. We can't touch that. We can’t discuss Father. 

ALICE. No. But she was bored. You're not responsible 
for your actions when you're bored, 

EUSTACE. Well, that's being more human about her than 
you were. And she's dead just when . , . Yes, you can say 
what you like, but this is lough on Lucy. . . . {Sound of can] 
Is that the car? 

ALICE [to front door]. Yes; a quiet one. Father won't hear 
diat down at the kennels. 

EUSTACE. No. That's our good start [To front door] Will 
you come in, inspector? 
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INSPECTOR. Thank you. [Looks round,] Is Mr Reynolds 
available? 

EUSTACE. Pm here to represent my father. 

INSPECTOR. I need him personally, sir. 

EUSTACE. Inspector, I am representing my father. There 
arc urgent reasons. 

INSPECTOR. I won't press it for the moment. Do you 
wish to give me some information? 

ALICE, Won't you sit down? 

INSPECTOR. Thank you. Now, sir, if you please. 

EUSTACE. The first thing to say is that I took your 
message. 

INSPECTOR. I recognized the voice, sir. 

EUSTACE, Yes. Well, up to now we’ve not told our father. 
Inspector, is it certain,^ The — the identity, I mean. 

INSPECTOR. Officially, sir, it won’t be certain till the dead 
lady has been identified by her nearest relative — that is, by 
Mr Reynolds. [/Jlice draws in a shuddering breath, 

EUSTACE. And you’ve only a constable who thought 

INSPECTOR. No, sir. WeVe more than that Tm afraid 
there’s no doubt. 

EUSTACE, Why? 

INSPECTOR [produces passport]. Do you identify that? 

ALICE. Her passport! 

EUSTACE [takes it: he and Alice look^ then he pockets ii\. 
Yes. 

ALICE. Of course, tlrat was a fad of hers, always to have 
her passport in her bag. So she had it even when she was 
only out for a drive with a family friend. We knew all about 
the drive, you know. We heard them arranging it. We were 
diere, my brotlier and I, when it was fixed up. 

INSPECTOR. Is that so? 

ALICE, We’ll swear to it. 
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INSPECTOR. I see. Do you happen to know if Mr Wither- 
son had the same habit of always carrying his passport ? 

ALICE, Oh! 

INSPECTOR. We*d to go a little further than his driving- 
licence to establish identity. Pie had his passport in his 
pocket and [eyes Alice\ two Airways tickets for to-day 
through to Budapest. The contents of their bags, which were 
scattered by the crash, also suggested 

EUSTACE. You needn’t go on. 

INSPECTOR. No, sir. Miss Reynolds’ remarks about that 
passport provoked me a little. 

ALICE. Tm sorry, 

INSPECTOR. Naturally the police drew a certain inference. 

EUSTACE, They would. 

INSPECTOR. Yes, sir. Although Miss Reynolds hoped that 
the police were stupid. That was one misapprehension, and 
you may be under a second misapprehension. 

EUSTACE. Why? 

INSPECTOR. In the matter of the inquest. 

ALICE. Oh, that’s [Eustace grips her hand. 

INSPECTOR. The business of the coroner is to inquire into 
the cause of death. The cause in this case is only too clear, 
and the accident was witnessed. Mr Witherson was speeding 
rashly, and it’s a sharp corner. He simply drove straight into 
the wall. The deaths must have been instantaneous. That’s 
always some relief. 

EUSTACE. Yes. And the coroner. He’s not going to ask 
why they were there? Aren’t coroners sometimes — well . , , 
inquisitive? 

ALICE. You see our object, inspector. It’s going to be a 
dreadful shock to our father to know that Lucy’s dead, and 
if on top of that he has to know tliat she , . , 

INSPECTOR. Quite so, miss. 
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ALICE. I simply don’t know what it would do to him. 

INSPECTOR. Well, Miss Reynolds, if you care to tell him 
the story you tried to tell me about an early morning 
drive that you know was arranged it’ll be no business of the 
police to contradict you. And if I privately tell the coroner 
the facts you can rely on it that he’ll ask no awkward 
questions. 

ALICE. Eustace, he’s on our side. 

INSPECTOR. Fm on the side of causing no unnecessary 
pain. The same applies to Mr Witherson’s mother. 

ALICE. I hadn’t thought of her. 

INSPECTOR. No, miss. A highly respected lady. [7b 
Eustace\ You’d better put that passport back where it’s 
usually kept. It’s in your pocket at the moment. 

ALICE- Ohl The bag 1 

INSPECTOR. The bag? 

ALICE. Heil go into her room, and her brushes and things 
won’t be there. 

INSPECTOR. Yes, that’s a difficulty. The way of the best- 
intentioned conspirators is not easy. Where is Mr Reynolds 
now? 

EUSTACE. Either in the stables or the kennels. He won’t 
come in till breakfast- time. That’s nine o’cloclc. 

INSPECTOR. All right. We’ll make a clean job of it. 
[Zc>Oi(:,s at watcA.] There’s plenty of time for me to take you 
now and get that bag. Then I bring you back, and I inter- 
view Mr Reynolds as if I hadn’t already been here. And you 
replace the articles meantime. 

ALICE. You really are a sportsman. Shall we go? 

INSPECTOR, You feel sure Mr Reynolds will not come in 
till nine? 

EUSTACE. That’s the routine. 

INSPECTOR. Then I think, miss, that a young lady visiting 
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d police-station in such circumstances would be more properly 
dressed in a skirt. 

ALICE. Oh! Yes, I see. 

EUSTACE, rd better put a jacket on. Anything else, 
inspector.^ 

INSPECTOR. No, sir. Except that if there's a cup of lea 
actually going 

ALICE. There usually is. [Rings. 

INSPECTOR. Td be obliged. It's befoie breakfast with me 
too, and with all this happening a cup of tea would be a 
comfort. 

ALICE. You’ve had to look at a shattering sight. 

INSPECTOR. Don’t think of it, miss. [Enter Mildred left. 

ALICE. Mildied, is tea ready now in the kitchen? 

MILDRED. Yes, miss. We’re just sitting down to 

ALICE. All right. Bring some at once to the inspector. 
And biscuits. Be quick. 

MILDRED. Yes, miss. [Exit Mildred. 

ALICE, ril change now. [Towards staii^ than Oh! 

There’s that other girl in there, Eustace. She’ll be . , . [To 
Inspector'] We put her there because she knew Lucy had gone 
out, and we didn’t want her talking to the other servants. 

INSPECTOR. It’s beyond human power to prevent ser- 
vants from talking, miss. But all right. I’ll have a word with 
them to put their talking on the right lines. If they get the 
facts from me they’ll be the facts. 

EUSTACE, I shall never know how to tliank you for all this. 

INSPECTOR. Not at all, sir. I believe in being thorough, 
[Enter Mildred left with tea. Alice opens right door. 

ALICE. Thank you for waiting, Rhoda. [Leaves door operu 
To Inspector] I won’t take a minute. 

[Exeunt hy stairs Alice and Eustace. Enter Rhoda 
right. 
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MILDRED. Do you take sugar? 

INSPECTOR Two lumps. \Rhoda is crossing to lefu^ 

You needn’t go. Tve . . . Tve had to come here to bring bad 
news. There’s been a motoring accident involving Mrs 
Reynolds. Fm sorry to say she’s dead. 

MILDRED. Dead! 

RHODA. But that’s not possible ! People don’t die because 
they go off to 

INSPECTOR. Fm sorry, but it’s true. She’s dead, and the 
friend she was out with for a run in his car is also dead — Mr 
Witherson. 

RHODA. But I saw her this morning. She looked so happy. 
[Sits,] Oh, I didn’t think things could happen like this. I 
didn’ t know it could be so cruel 

INSPECTOR. It’s like that with these accidents. 

MILDRED. It ought not to be. Whatever she was doing, 
she didn’t deserve to die. 

RHODA \whQse emotion was brief]. Oh! Fve just thought of 
something- Will there be an inquest? 

INSPECTOR, Certainly. 

RHODA. And I might get my photograph in the papers. 
Oh! 

INSPECTOR. I don’t see any reason. 

RHODA. Won’t I have to be a witness? 

INSPECTOR. Why on earth should you be a witness? 

RHODA. On account of the letter- 

INSPECTOR. What letter? 

RHODA. The letter she gave me to give to Mr Reynolds. 
It’s her good-bye letter. 

INSPECTOR, Wliat? he sees the whole edifice of good 

^will crashing: only partly does he succeed in concealing kis feel- 
ings^ Oh, yes. You’ve got this letter? [Rhoda nods,] And 
she told you what’s in it? 
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RHODA. Not told mcj but of course we all know about it. 

INSPECTOR. Who do you mean by all 

RHODA. All of US. Why, we've got a sweepstake about 
which day they'd bolt, and Tve won it because it’s Wednesday 
to-day. 

INSPECTOR \hiuerly\ It’s a sporting house, this. 

MILDRED. Not me. I wouldn’t go in. 

INSPECTOR, Just let me understand this. There’s been 
common gossip in the kitchen about Mis Reynolds and Mr 
Witherson.^ 

RHODA. I don’t know what you mean by common.” 

INSPECTOR. No,^ Then I’ll tell you. Have you girls ever 
heard of the law of slander? 

RHODA. We’ve been proved right. They did bolt. 

INSPECTOR. You’d better be careful, my girl. People are 
sent to prison for slander. Don’t forget that now. You’ve 
been warned by the police. 

MILDRED, I’m sure I’ll never mention it again. I never 
believed it of them. 

INSPECTOR [to R!iDda\, Did you hear that? You never 
believed it either. 

RHODA. What about my sweepstake money? I’m not 
going to go without that, and if they didn’t bolt there’s no 
sweepstake. But they did bolt, whatever you say; and the 
letter will prove it. [Postman with hicyck appears in doorway, 

POSTMAN, Post, miss. Quite a lot to-day. \Rhoda receives 
letters. Postman sees inspector^ Hullo! Whai’s this? 

INSPECTOR. Mind your own business. 

POSTMAN. Well, it’s a fine day for the police. 

INSPECTOR. It’s variable. [Exit postman , . 

RHODA. Now! [Takes letter from her apron pocket?^ That’s 
the letter, see? And Tm doing what Mrs Reynolds told me to 
do. I’m putting it with the rest so that he’ll get it when he 
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comes in. Tliat'*s going to show who’s right, and Tm stop- 
ping here watching to see that he does get it. 

INSPECTOR. The police don’t destroy other people’s letters, 
my girl. 

RHODA. No.^ Well, that's the only way he won’t get this 
one. 

INSPECTOR \pacQs a step, the7i]: What did Mrs Reynolds 
do to you to make you hate her so bitterly.^ 

RHODA. I don’t know that I 

MILDRED. I should think not. The mistress never gave 
the rest of us things like she gave Rhoda. A tweed suit 
and 

RHODA. You can’t get over that suit, can you.^ 

INSPECTOR, She was kind to you. 

RHODA [grudgingly]. M’yes. She never gave me anything 
till she’d no further use for it heiself. I liked her well enough 
— for an employer. 

INSPECTOR, You know, I’d lilce to believe this about that 
letter. I’d like to believe it’s something quite trivial, just a re- 
minder to Mr Reynolds tliat she was going out early with Mr 
Witherson. [Rhoda indicates scepticism^ But if it’s what you 
think it is you’re going to put an ugly stain on the memory 
of a lady who was kind to you. You’re going to torture Mr 
Reynolds by telling him something he didn’t know — and now 
the lady’s dead it’s something he need never know. Person^ 
ally, if I’d that much power for evil put into my hands I 
know what I’d do about it. It’s not for me to tell you what 
to do. It isn’t for the police to watch you doing it. But if 
that letter did not exist tliere’s only the fact that Mrs Reynolds 
^ and Mr Witherson went out early for a drive in his cat and 
met with a fatal accident. That’s all there’d be to it, and people 
who talked otherwise would be talking slander, and so they 
wouldn’t talk. [After which highly incorrect effort he gulps tea^ 
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When Miss Reynolds comes down you can tell her Vra wait-* 
ing for her in the car. 

[£xit mspectoi centre. Rhoda stands silent. 
MILDRED. Rhoda! 

RHODA. Don’t pester me. Fm thinking. Gosh, for once 
in my life Fm somebody. Fve got — power. 

\She takes the letter in her hand. 

MILDRED. Rhoda, you \Grasps het arm as Rhoda 

moves kft.l What are you doing with that letter? 

RHODA. Keep your hands off me, Mildred Renshaw. 
There’s a fire in the kitchen, I believe. [Goes left. 
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Nicodemus 

The scene is the living-room of Jonathan's cottage on the outskirts 
of the little village of Holly Rise, 

The furniture is quite old, and the room has the appearance of 
being over- furnished. There is a good deal of curtain and 
lace material, and more flowers than is actually good for 
them, or the occupants. But there is an excuse, for it ts the 
wedding morn of their son^ Nicodemus, 

As a play of this kind is better done in the dialect of the district 
where it is to be performed, so it is better furnished after 
the style of the district too. Therefore this is left to the 
producer. 

There are two doors in the room, one which leads to a passage and 
porch, and one to a bedroom. The latter may be at the hack 
of the left wall, and thefoimer at the front of the right wall. 
When the curtain rises Jonathan is struggling to get a stud 
through a stiff coUai , He wears his very best clothes and 
doesrit seem at all comfortable in them. The boots he wears 
are only worn on special occasions, and it is quite evident 
that his corns aredt comfortable, 

Jonathan is the village joiner, a strong-looting man of over fifty 
years, ruddy of face, with a small tuft of a beard. He is 
minus his coat, 

Matilda, who enters from outside as Jonathan utters art exas- 
perated Damnf is also wearing her very best black* She 
is a woman of about the same age as Jonathan, but mote 
refined-looking. 


MATILDA. Do you Want help with that stud, Jonathan? 

T 289 
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JONATHAN. Well, it 170X11(1 be a bit more ■matrimonial- 
looking, donk ye think? [He puffs and blows after the exertion, 
thm holds out his neck so that Matilda can get to the studl\ 

I never did agree with all this starch and stiffness for occasions, 

but You’ll never manage to get that through with your 

fingers, Matilda * they’re just made of flesh and bone, not steel. 
What you want is a hairpin. [Matilda goes to the dresser and 
opens a drawer 1] Weddings and funerals do scare me these 
days, , , * Wasn’t so bad when my fingers were young and 
tough, but they’re too soft and tender now. . . . Why it is 
tliat every one should dress so stiffly for weddings and 
funerals I don’t know. [Shifting from one foot to the othej] 

I should have had them boots on yesterday to bend them a 
bit. - . . Had to be tlireatening rain to-morrow, too, of course, 
to make tilings more difficult. 

[He sits for a moment to ease his feet. Matilda holds 
up a hairpin. 

MATILDA, Will this one do, Jonathan? 

JONATHAN. You’ll need an old-fashioned one, Matilda — 
something that’ll stand the strain. . , . Like everything else, 
boots aren’t the same as what they used to be. . . . I don’t 
hear Nicodemus making much noise. He must be getting on 
all right. 

[Matilda goes to him with the hairpin. He rises, still 
complaining of his corns. She proceeds to insert 
the hairpin. 

Be careful, Matilda. I can remember my father losing nearly 

a square indi of skin from his neck once when [He 

is too late with his warning.] Matilda! . • . Matilda/ You’re 
, choking * , * me! Take it out again — quick! 

[Matilda does so and retreats a few steps, quite upset 
hy the shock. It takes Jonathan a few seconds to 
get his breath hack* 
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You ought to be more careful, Matilda. There's an art in 
getting hold of the head of the stud and no more. But you 
don't have your glasses on ! How d'ye expect to perform such 
a delicate operation without spectacles? Put them on, Matilda. 

MATILDA. I can see well enough, Jonathan; it's my hand 
that's loo shaky — the excitement is doing it. Don't be angry, 
Jonathan; I'm not my natural self to-day. 

JONATHAN, I'm not angry, Matilda, just pained. . . . Now 
take time and collect your senses — there's no desperate hurry. 
[Illustrating with his thumb and forefinger how the job should be 
done] Just get hold of the stud head nice and easy, then give 
it a gentle twist when ye have got it through the collar. It’s 
quite easy when you know how. . . . Take plenty of time . , » 
plenty of time. [Matilda makes another attempt.] Easy now — 
easy ! Oo ! . . . [Matilda steps back a pace^ having the hairpin 
ia the collar,] It's all right, Matilda, all right. I just thought ye 
were going to twist too quickly. Easy now, easy; there's 
plenty of time, [Matilda manages to get the stud through,] 
That's right this time, Matilda, [Gives his neck a twist or two,] 
Now ril get my coat on and I'll be ready for any eventualities. 
[Puts on his coat while Matilda goes to the dresser with the 
hairpifii] Nicodemus is going about his dressing very quietly, 
isn't he? Cool as a cucumber as usual. I don't think an earth- 
quake would upset Nicodemus. [Jonathan wriggles himself till 
satisfied that the coat is hanging properly,] Not so stout as I 
used to be, Matilda. Two years ago at Mother’s funeral I felt 
this coat a bit tight at the shoulders — remember? [He selects 
a flower from one of the vases and puts it in his buttonhole^ Does 
diat look all right, Matilda? 

MATILDA. I think so. 

JONATHAN [now a hit more comfortable]. Flowers for wed- 
dings — the symbol of happiness. [Sighs^ We'll miss Nico- 
demus, too, Matilda — ^he's been a good son to uS* 

T* 
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MATILDA. Yes, we’ll — we’ll miss him, Jonathan. 

\She is near to tears. 

JONATHAN \patting her on the shoulder\ No tears, Matilda, 
no teats. Retnembet that he’s getting a good wife in Rebecca 
Hollycock, and he’s marrying respectable, thank God. I’ll go 
and see how he’s getting on. Perhaps he’s stuck with his 
collar. [Before he goes to the room he pats Matilda on the 
shoulder I know how you feel, Matilda, I know how you feel. 
My mother was the same when I got wed, exactly the same. 

[He goes off to the room. Matilda has a little weep to 
herself. Jonathan is no sooner gone than he 
returns in an excited state. 

Matilda! There’s no Nicodemus in there! 

MATILDA [astontshed\ He isn’t there? 

JONATHAN. No. His wedding clothes are Still lying on the 
bed where ye left them ; and the bottom half of the window 
is wide open. 

MATILDA. Where can he have gone? 

JONATHAN. I don’t know. 

MATILDA. fFhy has he gone? 

JONATHAN. I’ve no idea! 

[They look at each other for a moment^ astounded. 
He went in there to get ready, didn’t he? 

MATILDA. Yes. 

JONATHAN. Well, he isn’t there. He’s gone out the 
window. 

MATILDA. You’ll have to go and look for him, Jonathan. 
He hasn’t too much time now. 

JONATHAN. But where can I look for him? 

MATILDA. He may be in the cowshed, Jonathan. The old 
shorthoai isn’t keeping too well. 

JONATHAN. And does a sick cow come before his own 
wedding? 
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MATILDA. You know how Strange Nicodemus is at times, 
Jonadian. 

JONATHAN [angry]. Nicodemus is a damned fool. Twenty 
minutes to his wedding time and he isn’t to he seen. . . . 
Damn him, that’s what I say ! 

MATILDA. Don’t get angry, Jonathan; the poor hoy may 
just be excited. You know how trying it is. I can remember 
yourself on your own wedding morn as pale as a lily and 
trembling like a leaf. 

JONATHAN. Yes, but I was thre — and in time, . . . Twenty 
minutes — look ! — and no word of him, [He goes to the outside 
door and shouts^ Nicodemus! . . . Nicodemus! 

MATILDA. Oh, my poor boy. [Jonathan returns!] Do you 
see him, Jonathan.^ 

JONATHAN. Coming over from the cowshed he is, witli 
his hands deep in his pockets and not seeming to care a 
damn. 

MATILDA. Jonathan, dear, don’t swear like that; it isn’t 
done on a wedding morning. 

JONATHAN [to get it off his chest]. Damn ! Damn 1 Damn! 

[Nicodemus enters quite leisurely. He is a strong^ 
easy-^goingj rather surly'-looking fellow of thirty 
years of age. He wears working clothes^ the 
clothes of a farm worker^ for he attends to the 
little holding which is part of their livelihood. 
Have ye forgotten the time? 

NICODEMUS [calmly]. No. 

JONATHAN. Then you’ll know that there’s only twenty 
minutes to spare — and to get to the church at tliat? 

NICODEMUS. Yes, 

JONATHAN. Then why aren’t ye dressing? 

NICODEMUS. Tve changed my mind. 

JONATHAN [astounded]. You’ve what? 
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NicoDEMUS. I don’t think I’ll get married after all. 

\Tkts comes as a shock, to the parents. 
JONATHAN. Ye don’t think you’ll . . . get married after all.^ 
NICODEMUS. No, 

JONATHAN, Ye — don’t — think — ye’ll — get — married? 
NICODEMUS. That’s what I said. 

JONATHAN. Why not? 

NICODEMUS. I’ve just changed my mind. 

\He sits and stretches his legs quite leisurely, Jonathan 
stands looking down on him. Matilda is too 
astonished to speak, 

JONATHAN. Why have ye changed your mind? 
NICODEMUS. Tm not in the mood for it this morning. 
JONATHAN [who cati' t believe his own ears]. You’re not in 
the mood to get married ? 

NICODEMUS. No. 

JONATHAN. Don’t ye realize, Nicodemus Greenwell, that 
all an-angements have been made for you marrying Rebecca 
Hollycock in the church at eleven o’clock? 

NICODEMUS. Yes. 

JONATHAN. And that everybody invited will be there at 
that time? 

NICODEMUS. I suppose they will. 

JONATHAN. Yet you’re not in the mood for it? 
NICODEMUS. Honestly I’m not. 

MATILDA. Oh, my poor boy ! 

JONATHAN. Look here, Nicodemus, you’re going to church 
this morning and taking Rebecca for your wife if I have to 
wheel you there in a barrow. [Nicodemus rises. 

J^ICODEMUS, Wliat’s that? 

JONATHAN. You’re going to church, see, if I have to . . . 
[Nicodemus is now in a threatening attitude^ and 
Jonathan retreats from him a few steps* 
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NIGODEMUS. If ye have to what? 

MATILDA. Jonathan;, you*re only upsetting the lad. 

JONATHAN. Upsetting him! And what about me? What 
about you? What about poor Rebecca and her folks? What 
about tlie scandal? What about folk’s tongues? 

NIGODEMUS. Folk don’t matter nothing to me, 

JONATHAN. And doesn’t Rebecca? 

NIGODEMUS. Not much. 

JONATHAN. Not much ! In the name o’ God what’s hap- 
pened to ye? 

NIGODEMUS [sitting]. Nothing. 

JONATHAN. You’re well enough, are ye? 

NIGODEMUS. Quite Well, thank ye. 

JONATHAN. Then whai is wrong? 

NIGODEMUS. Fve just changed my mind, that’s all. 

MATILDA. But ye can’t change your mind now, Nicodemus. 
What about Rebecca ? 

NIGODEMUS. She can wait till my mind changes back again. 

JONATHAN [wiping his forehead]. Well, of all the things to 
happen . . . [To Matilda] What are we going to do? 

MATILDA. You’ll have to tell the vicar, Jonathan. 

JONATHAN. Ay, that’s what I’ll do. [To Nicodemus] I’ll 
get die vicar to ye, my lad, and he’ll soon let ye understand 
where ye are. \G-oing out] Changed my mindl Fifteen 
minutes before the time ! . . . It must be madness — madness ! 

[Jonathan hurries out,, still mopping his forehead, 
Nicodemus whistles^ a slow monotonous tune 
such as No Place Like HomeT Matilda 
looks at him rather sadly, 

MATILDA. Don’t ye think it would be wiser to m^ke up 
your mind, Nicodemus, and save the vicar from rebuking ye? 
yNicodemus just shakes his head in reply ^ whistling the while,] 
It’ll be a terrible talk in the place, Nicodemus — ye know how 
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the folk of Holly Rise can gossip and make up stories, [//e 
just keeps whistling and makes no reply ^ Did something happen 
between you and Rebecca last night? [Nicodemus keeps on 
whistlings but amwers in the negative by shaking his head again.\ 
But something must have happened, Nicodemus. 

NICODEMUS. No, nothing happened. 

MATILDA. My poor boy, ifs just the excitement, isn’t it? 
Go and get your clothes on and save any trouble. 

NICODEMUS, I don’t like the look of her. 

MATILDA, Who.^ Rebecca? 

NICODEMUS. No, the cow, I think we should get the vet. 
along to see her. 

MATILDA. But a cow doesn’t matter on a morning like this, 
Nicodemus. 

NICODEMUS. It does to me, 

MATILDA. The folk’ll be beginning to gather at church, 
Nicodemus. 

NICODEMUS- I suppose they will. 

MATILDA. And they’re never suspecting that there won’t 
be a wedding. 

NICODEMUS. No ; it’ll be a big surprise to them. 

MATILDA. And poor Rebecca will be all dressed now and 
just sitting looking at tlie clock. 

NICODEMUS. Yes, she’ll be looking at the clock. 

MATILDA. But ye can’t be so cruel as wound her heart 
like this, Nicodemus ? 

NICODEMUS. She’ll get over it in time. 

MATILDA. Won’t ye go on with it for my sake, Nicodemus ? 

NICODEMUS. No. 

MATILDA. Not for the sake of your own mother? 

'‘NICODEMUS. No. 

MATILDA. But won’t ye be afraid to face the folk if ye 
don’t get wed, Nicodemus? 
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NICODEMUS. No. 

MATILDA. You re quite sure? It*s a horrible thing to have 
every one looking at ye and talking about ye. 

NICODEMUS. I don’t mind. 

MATILDA. The vicar will be angry , Nicodemus. 

NICODEMUS. It isn’t possible. 

MATILDA. He’ll speak about ye in church on Sunday. 

NICODEMUS. Well, it’ll be the first time he’ll have had 
something to speak about. 

\There is a knock on the door^ and Emma Hollycock 
enters. She is a stoutisk lady^ red of face^ and 
perspiring. She is dressed in light material^ very 
gay^ and is full of high spirits, 

EMMA. Isn’t it a God’s blessing that the weather is so fine 
this morning, Mrs Greenwell? Would ye believe it, Tm as 
excited this morning as if I were to be the bride. I can’t 
rest a moment. I’m all a-flutter with the excitement of it. 
And Rebecca looks so lovely, too — ^just like a picture 
in a fairy-story book. And the darling is so nervous and 

excited and all worked up, hot and bothered [Then 

she sees that there is something wrong,\ What’s the matter, 
Mrs Greenwell? 

MATILDA. Nicodemus isn’t wanting to be married this 
morning. [Emma nearly faints with the shock, 

EMMA. Ain’t wanting to be married? [Nicodemus shakes 
his head once more.] But what’s happened, Nicodemus? 

NICODEMUS, Nothing. 

EMMA. Oh, what a scandal! , . . What a sensation! . . . 
What a disappointment! . , . After me spending three whole 
pounds preparing for this wedding, and it ain’t coining off! 
Nicodemus Greenwell, tliink shame of yourself. Think blacky 
burning shame 

MATILDA [interriipting]. Emma Hollypock, will ye hold 
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your tongue? My poor boy doesn’t want to hear you talk on 
and on like that. He wants peace- 

EMMA. Peace! And d’ye think he’ll get it? D’ye think his 
conscience will rest at peace when he knows that he has 
broken the heart of poor Rebecca? Poor soul, the shock will 
be enough to kill her. Nicodemus Greenwell, you’re a villain, 
you’re a monster, you’re a blackguard and a scoundrel. [In 
tears] Oh, poor Rebecca sitting down there all dressed up 
like a fairy, and . . . now there’s to be no wedding. What’s 
your reason ? 

NICODEMUS. I’m not in the mood for weddings this morn- 
ing. 

EMMA. Why not? 

NICODEMUS. Just becausc I’m not. 

EMMA. I must go and break the news to poor Rebecca. 
She’ll faint in her father’s arms, I know she will — faint as stiff 
as a poker and perhaps die in his hands. . . . Poor, poor 
Rebecca . . . And she’s such a sweet girl, too — such a treasure 
for any man. But I’ve always said, Nicodemus Greenwell, 
that ye were never fit to blacken her shoes. Now I know it — - 
now everybody will soon know it, ye scmvy, low, mean — 
clodhopper ! 

[She is about to go out when Jonathan and the vicar 
enter* 

JONATHAN. Where are you going? 

EMMA. To break the news to poor Rebecca. 

JONATHAN. If there’s any news to be broken Mr Giles’ll 
do it. You stay here till you’re told to go. 

she sits down. Jonathan takes up his stand with 
his elbow leaning on the dresser* Matilda is 
trembling with the anxiety of the occasion. The 
vicar enter fill of confidence* He is middle'^ 
aged^ of thoughtful appearance. 
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VICAR. Good morning, Nicodemus ! 

NICODEMUS. Morning. 

VICAR, Your father has just told me about your rather 
unexpected decision. 

NICODEMUS. Yes, 

VICAR. Of course you Ye not serious, Nicodemus. You 
don’t really mean it.^ 

NICODEMUS. No.^ 

VICAR. Of course not. You’re a man whom we all respect 
for your uprightness and good common sense. I can well 
understand what has happened to you, Nicodemus. It’s just 
the excitement — a little overstrung. I have known it to 
happen to people before — affected them in tlie very same 
way. You have no real reason for your action? 

NICODEMUS. No, 

VICAR. I told you so. Now if you just start and get ready, 
Nicodemus, Tm quite certain tliat you will return to normal. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of, nothing at all. It was just 
tire other week that I read in the paper of a professor — a pro- 
fessor, mark you, and a highly intelligent man— who was 
affected in the same way — could give no reason, no earthly 
reason at all. And eventually when he was persuaded to go 
through with the ceremony he was surprised that he had be- 
haved in such a manner. Now you just get into your clotlies^ 
Nicodemus, and I’ll wait here until you’re ready. 

\The vicar $mihs^ thinking h& has persuaded iV?cu- 
demus^ and Jonathan is almost certain that 
he has. But Nicodemus doesnt stir a single 
muscle, 

NICODEMUS. I don’t feel in tire mood. 

[Jonathan shows his exasperation. Poor Matilda hds 
reached the stage when she doesnt know whads 
happening to them all. 
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VICAR [again in a nice persuasive mannei\ There is nothing 
in the ceremony, Nicoclemus, that is likely to upset you. 

NicoDEMUS. It won't, 'cause I won t be there. 

[Jonathan is now tearing into the flesh of his hands 
with his fijiget’^nails* Emma is looking at Nico- 
demus with a glance that would kill. Matilda 
can only look helplessly at her poor hoy^ who 
isnt in the least perttirhed. The vicar coughs^ 
and we can hear a slight annoyance in the cough. 

VICAR. You realize, of course, Nicodemus, that you will 
cause a good deal of pain and suffering to all concerned if you 
persist in this attitude? 

NICODEMUS. They’ll get over it, 

VICAR. Not only so, but there may arise a good deal of 
ill'feeling? 

NICODEMUS. It’ll pass off in time. 

JONATHAN. Look here, Nicodemus 

[The vicar holds up his hand to Jonathan. 

VICAR. It's all right, Mr Greenwell, it's all right. I under- 
stand perfectly what has happened to Nicodemus. It is just 
a phase which will pass if we persevere. [Jonathan looks at 
Nicodemus^ grinding his teeth.'\ It is a fear, Nicodemus, which 
is born of nervous excitement. 

NICODEMUS. Fear? What for? Tm not afeared of any- 
thing. 

VICAR. You don't think so, Nicodemus, but you are. You 
see, that’s your trouble. You don't think there’s anything 
wrong with you 

NICODEMUS. There ain’t, 

JONATHAN. And there ain’t! 

' [The vicar again holds up his hand to Jonathan. 

EMMA. I know what’s wrong with him. It’s because 
he’s 
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\The vicar holds up his hand rather sternly at Emma^ 
and she shuts up, 

VICAR [rather sternly^, Nicodemus, you can already see 
how unpopular you are becoming by adopting this attitude. 

NICODEMUS. I don’t care. 

VICAR. Then Pm afraid I must adopt an even sterner 
attitude with you. 

NICODEMUS \}vith eyes towards ceilmg\. Waste of time. 

EMMA. Thinks he has Rebecca on a string tied to his little 
finger, he does. [S areas ttc\ Not this morning, Rebecca, dear, 
but some other morning when Fm in the mood. ... Eh! I 
could scratch your eyes out, Nicodemus, 

VICAR. Now, now, Miss Hollycock, we can’t have that 
kind of talk here. If you can’t keep your temper will you 
please go outside.^ 

EMMA [rising]. Of course I’ll go and tell every one what’s 
happened. 

JONATHAN. You’ll sit here till I tell ye to go. 

[And Jonathan bars her way to the door. 

MATILDA. My poor boy, what you’re coming through. . . . 
Won’t you listen to Mr Giles, Nicodemus — for my sake? 

NICODEMUS. I’ve been listening. 

EMMA. Yes, in one ear and out t’other. 

VICAR [angry], I must ask you again, Miss Hollycock, to 
hold your peace. This is a very trying situation for us all, 
and we don’t want any hindrance. 

EMMA. Very well, I’ll hold my peace ; but if I had anything 
to do with him I know what I’d do — Carry on. 

VICAR [to Nicodemus], To-morrow, Nicodemus, you’ll be 
a very sad and disillusioned man. You understand, of course, 
that if you fail Miss Hollycock to-day you’ll lose her for ever. 

[Nicodemus doesrtt believe this^ and shakes his head, 

NICODEMUS. Not a bit of it 
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VICAR* Oh, but you will. And, mark you, you will lose a 
very excellent woman. 

EMMA. Too damned good for him^ anyway. 

VICAR \shocke({\» Miss Hollycock! 

EMMA. Tm her aunt, the only aunt she has, and Fm going 
to stick up for her. 

VICAR. Very well, very well. \ToNkodemus\ Now just go 
and get into your clothes, Nicodemus, and we’ll all wait 
patiently till you’re ready. If the ceremony is a few minutes 
late it won’t really matter. We can get a message sent down 
to Miss Hollycock that you have been delayed. Or you can 
pul the blame on me if you wish, 

JONATHAN. Now, there’s an offer for ye, Nicodemus — • 
Mr Giles is prepared to take the blame of the whole thing 
being late. 

MATILDA. Please, Nicodemus. 

NICODEMUS. For the last time — no ! 

[The vicar risers in anger. 

VICAR. Nicodemus! Are you aware that the Lord will 
punish you for this } » . . Have you no feeling in your breast 
for the woman who has consented to be your wife? Have 
you no respect for your parents— no honour — no . . . ? 

NICODEMUS. No. 

VICAR {to Jonathan^ up the spongc\. Fm sorry, Mr 

Greenwell, but I can do no more. 

[They are all looking at Nicodemus in their different 
Ways when the door opens and Luke enters. Luke 
is a man of eighty years ^ small of stature^ but as 
sharp as a needle. He is dressed for the weddings 
but he must have shrunk quite a bit since the 
suit was made for him. He enters like a little 
whirlwind. 

LUKE. Ah, well, here we are again — ^here we are again. 
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A suni5y morning in June and a wedding. What is there on the 
face of this eardt that can gladden the heart like them two 
things? Nicodemus, my lad, there’s only one thing I regret 
this morning, and that is that Fm not Nicodemus GreenwelL 
A morning like this, with a girl like Rebecca Hollycock for a 
bride — ^why, Fd be standing on my head and kicking my 
heels in the air with sheer joy. But why aren’t ye dressed, 

, Nicodemus? [7b Jonathat^^ Isn’t it about time for the wed- 
ding, Jonathan? 

JONATHAN, There ain’t going to be any wedding, Father. 
LUKE. No wedding? 

NICODEMUS, No. 

LUKE. Why not? 

JONATHAN \i.arcastically\ He ain’t in the mood. 

1 VICAR. Nicodemus has refused absolutely, Mr Greenwell, 
to go on with it. 

i EMMA. I Icnow what he wants — know what he should 

get. I know 

NICODEMUS. Oh, shut up! 

EMMA. I won’t shut up. Fm the aunt of poor Rebecca 
and 

VICAR. Please, Miss Hollycock, your voice is so very loud. 
LUKE {astonished]^ Ain’t going to get married? [More 
deliberately] Ain’t going to get married? Morning in June, 
pretty girl like Rebecca, and you ain’t going to get married? 
, NICODEMUS, Why should I? 

LUKE. Why should roses bloom? Why should birds sing? 
Why should the sun shine? Because it’s natural, that’s why. 
{Nicodemus shakes his head in disagreement^ Ye don’t believe 
' me? 

NICODEMUS. No, I don’t 

LUKE. What’s wrong with you, Nicodemus, and always 
has been, is that ye have no imagination. 
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NICODEMUS, No what? 

LDKE. Imagination. You're just a log of wood. [Looking 
straight at Nicodemus'] Not wanting to get married ... a man 
of your age — on a morning like this — to Rebecca Hollycock, 
whom any man with imagination would run off with, ye 
fool, because a wedding was too slow a way to get her. 

VI CAE. Tm afraid Nicodemus will never be persuaded. I 
think I had better go and break the sad news to Mr Hollycock. 

LUKE. Wait a minute, Mr Giles, wait a minute 5 I want to 
speak to Nicodemus. in front ofhitn^ Nic, you ain’t all 
made of wood, are ye? Of course you ain’t. There’s a soft 
part of humanity in ye somewhere, or ye’d never have had a 
liking for Rebecca in the first place. Now what’s wrong with 
you is that you’ve never let yourself go with her. You’ve 
walked with her, and talked with her about crops and cattle 
and things like that. But have ye ever kissed her? 

NICODEMUS. No, 

LUKE [to others\ Didn’t I tell ye? [To Nicodemus\ Ye 
don’t know what it is to kiss a woman? 

NICODEMUS. No. 

LUKE. And the reason has been because you were afraid? 
[Nicodemus has no answer to rA/j.] You’ve been afraid because 
Rebecca was too strange to ye. Now you’ve been dying many 
a time to kiss her, but ye hadn’t that freedom. So ye didn’t. 
And to this day ye don’t know the joy that’s in a kiss. 

VICAR, But really, Mr Greenwell, I don’t think you should 
talk like that. It’s not done. 

LUKE. Vicars are good for lots of tilings, sitting at death- 
beds and things like that, but this is a case for real imagination. 
[To Nicodetms\ To kiss a woman, Nic, is one of die grandest 
sensations diat the heart of man can experience. Just imagine 
it—a ptetty woman like Rebecca in your arms, yours com- 
pletely , . . looking into these blue eyes of hers, then down on 
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tha\ pretty mouth smiling for ye, man, smiling for ye — and 
just like rose petals dipped in dew. Doesnh the very thought 
of it make ye tremble with joy? \Nicodemus is becoming 
impressed.] It’s only natural that ye can’t steal this joy with a 
woman that’s only courted by ye. But when she becomes 
yours, man, yours for ever and a day . . . And when ye know 
that these eyes and rosy lips are yours all the time . . . Don’t 
ye think you’re missing something? 

NicoDEMus. Well, I may be. 

LUKE. Then picture yourself working out in the fields — 
and ye won’t have your mother for ever, you know — picture 
yourself working out in them fields knowing that you’re 
going home to a pretty girl dressed in a pretty frock ready to 
wait on ye hand and foot — leady to kiss ye when ye come 
home, grimy face and all. A nice clean little house — -food 
that’s cooked with loving hands to perfection. Then sitting 
together beside the fire just looking at each other and whisper- 
ing sweet words in each other’s ear. Wouldn’t ye call that 
real happiness? 

NICODEMUS. I believe I would. 

[There is some excitement now^ for they all see that 
Luke is making an impression* 

LUKE, Well, then, realize that life can give you no more 
dian that, Nic Greenwell — not a drop of happiness more, no 
matter how great you may be in this world, no matter how 
rich you may be. Ye have everything that the heart of man 
can desire. Am I right? 

NICODEMUS. I believe you are. 

LUKE, And do ye realize how near ye are to missing all 
this? For, mark ye, if ye let tliis chance slip you’ll never get 
another woman to look ye in the face again. [Nicodemus rises 
slowly. They instinctively get closer to Luke and him. Luke 
rises coo.] Ye have only minutes between a life of happiness 
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and a life of misery. Mr Giles is prepared to wait another 'Hve 
minutes, but no more. Isn't that right, vicar 
VICAR. Five minutes only, Mr GreenweU. 

LUKE [to Nicodemus]. Eyes as blue as the skies — lips like 
red roses — ^loving hands that will cook to perfection. . . , 
Nic, ye have five minutes. 

[Nicodemus pauses for a second or two. Then he 
makes up his mind very definitely and hurries off 
to the room to dress. There is silent rejoicing. 
They all shake Lukds hand^ who puts a finger 
over his mouth to warn them to he silent, Emma^ 
after signing with her hands that she is going to t 
get ready to go to churchy goes out, Jonathan 
gets a bottle of whisky from the cupboard, Ma^ 
tilda gets the glasses. Drinks are handed rounds 
and they drink a silent toast. This silent business 
to be timed to give Nicodemus time to change, 
Nicodemus puts his head round the door — just 
his heady for he is already undressed, 
NICODEMUS. Father, give me a hand with this stud. 
JONATHAN. The hairpin, Matilda — the hairpin I 

[Matilda hurries and gives him the hairpin, Jonathan 
hurries off to the r'oom, 

[Luke signs to the vicar to sit down. They both sit, 
Luke empties his glass^ and signs to Matilda to 
fill it again, ‘He nods his head to the vicar to 
drink up and have another* The vicar signs hack 
that he cart slipping an imaginary ring on his 
fingety reminding Luke that he has a wedding 
to perform, Luke agrees that one glass is 
enoughy but after the wedding is over theffll have 
another one together. The vicar agrees, Jona^ 
than returns with the news that Nicodemus is 
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hurrying at a great speed. He looks in the 
minor and arranges his tie and flower. Matilda 
hurries and puts her hat on. Luke drinks up and 
rises y buttoning his coat. The vicar rises ^ calls 
them together^ and whispers something to thtm. 
They all agree. It is that he would be better to 
go on and leave them to follow. He is on his way 
out when Emma returns ^ muck paler ^ and all 
out of breath. She signs to the vicar to wait till 
she gets her breath hack. They all look at her. 
There is a pause, Nicodemus enters Math his 
waistcoat and coat in his hand in a great hurry. 
When he sees them all standing looking at Emma 
he senses that something is wrong, 

VICAR. What is it, Miss Hollycock? You look quite upset. 
EMMA. It*s Rebecca, Mr Giles, Rebecca . . . 

NICODEMUS, What’s the matter with my Rebecca? 

[They look at Nicodemus^ then back again to Emma- 
EMMA, Rebecca . . , she’s ran off with the best man 1 

\They can only stare at the palpitating Emma, Then 
the curtain is lowered. 




